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FOREWORD 


In the middle of the 19th Century all the parts of India 
uere united under one sceptre, and then began a change, 
almost revolutionary in its character, in the evolution of India’s 
political life and thought. At exactly the same time a 
revolution also began in Indian historiograph}',. Hitherto our 
historians’ stock-in-trade had been only pious legends, age- 
rvom traditions, laudatory poems in Jiyperbole, and very late 
compilations of blended fact and fiction. The Hindu period 
of our past, covering nearl.v two thousand years, was dark, and 
the darkness was often made more misleading by the false light 
•of .Sanskrit romances. Even in the Muslim period the current 
histories wei'e mostly popular abridgements and not original 
sources. 

But a new era in the study of Indian history had 
dawned shortly before tire Sepoy Mutiny. General Alexander 
Cunningham had begun to dig down to the roots of our 
Buddhistic, Jaina and Hindu past, and Sir Henry M. Elliot 
had begun the monumental translation of the History of India 
as told b}' its own historians. His great work, destined to be 
completed in a vastly amplified form and by another hand in 
eight volumes ’ in 1S77, made its first appearance in 1849 
Tinder the title of Bibliographical Index lo the Historians of 
Mtihammadau India. The first author to utilise the vast 
material, ' thus made available in English, was Stanley Lane- 
Poole, whose Mediaeval India tinder Muhammadan Rule (1903), 
when read with Elphinstone’s chapters on the same subject, 
illustrates the advance in our knowledge made in less than 
half a century. 

In the Hindu period, the immense mass of raw materials, 
in the form ■ of inscriptions, coins, architectural remains and 
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antiquities, brought to light by our field arclueologists — both 
official and private, scattered all over this continent o£ a 
country, was pieced together for the first time in V. A. Smith’s' 
Early History of India (1904)- Indian readers had, no doubt, 
had an earlier glimpse of this new material, thottgh in a very 
compressed form, in Hara Prasad Shastri’s School History of 
India. But Smith’s work, occupying a much ampler canvas 
and full of details and exact references, can rightly claim to- 
be called an epoch -marking book. 

But our progress did not stop here. An army of Indian 
scholars, some trained, but most others amateurs, continued 
Cunningham's work in their own localities or subjected the 
discoveries of others to critical study, and thus built up a vast 
body of more exact knowledge about our past than was avail- 
able to Vincent A. Smith. All this knowledge lies scattered 
over numberless learned journals, popular magazines, sometimes 
even daily papers, pamphlets and books, in many languages 
besides English. Our problem for several years now has been 
to concentrate all these scattered rays of light into one focus, 
to make a synthesis of all our special treatises and researches 
in Indian history. As Professor Patrick Geddes used to warn 
our scientific students, “We have plenty of spinners, who have- 
produced fine threads. We now want a master weaver who 
will synthetise all these isolated facts. That is the crying need 
of the modern world of science : weave ! weave !’’ 

A new History of India embodying all this accumulated 
knowledge and abreast of the latest research must fill many 
volumes. Such a work, both by reason of its size and the 
diversity of its contents, can be produced onl}’- by a syndicate 
of scholars. • The writing of such a co-operative Histor3^ of 
India was 'first discussed by. me with the late Mano Mohan 
Chakravarti in 190S, after the first volumes of the Cambridge 
Modern History had come out and -shown us the way. The plan 
w^as discussed in great detail .and even lists of chapters drawn 
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xip on two occasions in collaboration with the late Rakhaldas 
Bauerji in loiS and 1920. A fourth project, confined solely to 
the cultural aspects of India’s past on the model of the 
“Heritage” series, was pondered over by me with the late 
Rev. J. Farqubar. But all of these schemes very soon came 
to nothing because we felt that the time was not yet ripe and 
we had not enough scholars to do equal justice to every part 
of the subject. 

At last in 1937, Dr. Rajendra Prasad publicly broached the 
present scheme and we two inaugurated it at a meeting held 
in Benares on aSth December 1937- He was to take charge of 
the administrative and financial side of it, and I was to be the 
chief literary manager or chairman of the Editorial Board. 
Prompt and generous donations were received from the Indian 
mercantile communit}' whose liberality to all good causes is 
well-known ; and we actively set ourselves to planning the 
details, making the preliminary arrangements and corres- 
ponding with various scholars whose aid or advice we sought. 
Just after the actual writing had started, came the Japanese 
invasion in 1941,' and our scholars were scattered and public 
libraries closed or , removed elsewhere, which made us lose four 
years. At last in 1945, two volumes (the Fourth and the Sixth) 
out of a projected series of twent3' (see the list at the end) 
were read%' for the press and a third (the T^velfth, on Akbar) 
half completed. Now that the ground has been fully prepared, 
our progress both in writing and in printing wall be much 
quicker. 

It has been my dream to produce these volumes at , a price 
(say Rs. 4 each) ^vhich would place them w’ithin reach of all 
our people, as the volumes would be sold separately. With the 
knowledge of our land’s -storied past daily advancing, rerised 
editions would be frequently called for, in order that this 
science maj’ not be stereotyped ; but a low price would enable 
most purchasers of the old edition to scrap it up and buj’^ its 
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improved and corrected successor. But the economic disturbance 
caused by World War II lias belied this hope. 

This History is being written entirely l>y Indians. Lest 
this limitation of choice should cause its spirit to be suspect 
I invite the reader’s attention to the following correspondence ■ 
'which makes our aim fully clear. 

From Sir Jadunalh Sarkar to Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, 19th 
'November, 1937 — "National histori', like every other history 
worthy of the name and deserving to endure, must be true as 
regards the facts and reasonable in the interpretation of them. 

It will be national not in the sense that it will try to suppress 
or whitewash everj'thing in our country’s past that is disgrace- 
ful, but because it will admit them and at the same time point 
out that there were other and nobler aspects in the stages of 
our nation’s evolution which offset the former, that a "drain 
inspector’s report’’ is not the whole truth about any nation. 
The first duty of our national historian will be to depict all 
the aspects of our nation’s life in the past usualh* ignored by 
foreign writers, who merely give us an unrelie\'ed picture of 
bloodshed and dynastic change. Social life and thought, art 
and culture, will have no less importance in the history to be 
written by us. In addition, we shall try to explain, with that 
sympathetic insight which only a native can possess,— -or a 
rare foreigner like the gifted Sister Nivedita, — why things 
happened with our ancestors as they did actually happen. In 
this task .... the historian must be a judge. He will not 
suppress any defect of the national character, but add to his 
•portraiture those higher qualities -which, taken togetlier rvith 
the former, help to constitute the entire individual.’’ 

From Dr. Rajendra Prasad to Sir Jadwiath Sarkar, aand 
November, 1937 — "I entirely agree with yoii that no history is 
worth the name ivhich suppresses or distorts facts. A historian 
W'ho purposely does so under the impression that he thereby 
does good to his native •countri’- really harms it in the end_ 
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jNIuch more so in the case bf a country like ours which has 
:suffered much on account of its national defects, and which 
must know and understand them to be able to remed5" them.” 

Our thanks are specially due ■ to Dr. Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar and Dr. A. S. Altekar, who have edited this volume 
-and written most part of it. Dr. iSIajumdar contributing eight 
chapters and Dr. Altekar ten out of a total of 23. We have 
been fortunate enough to enlist the co-operation of a number 
of other scholars, each eminent in his special subject : Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit has written on Archaeological Remains, 
Prof. K. A. Nilkant Sastri on South India, Dr. Dines Chandra 
Sircar on the Eastern Deccan, Dr. P. C. Bagchi on Chinese 
Contact, Dr. Paranavitana on Ceylon, Dr. C. Sivarama-murti 
on South Indian Art, and Dr. V. S. Agrawala on Gupta Art. 
We offer our sincere thanks to all of them and also to the 
Director-General of Archseologj", Government of India, the 
authorities of the Nizam’s Archaeological Department and the 
Mathura Museum for permission to print illustrations of which 
■the3’' hold the copj'right. 

We also take this opportunity to thank Mr. S. R. 
Sarasvati, Lecturer, Calcutta Universitj^ who has helped 

the editors in seeing the book through the press and has 
rendered ver3’ useful ser\dce in many ways. Our thanks are 
also due to the Sri Gomranga Press for having undertaken the 
printing of this book in a time of exceptional difficult}" and 
^executed it with commendable promptitude. 


JADUNATH SARKAR, 


General Editor. 
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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


A FEW words are necessary to explain the scope and 
nature of the history* narrated in the following pages. A& 
planned by the General Editorial Board, this volume covers the 
period 200 to 550 A.D. and is called the Gupta- Vakataka age. 
The tide of the volume was selected for the sake of convenience 
only. It is not claimed that the political or cultural achieve- 
ments of the Vakatakas were comparable to those of the 
Guptas and sufficiently important to justify their association 
with the name of the age. Although this volume is intended 
to cover the period from 200 to 550 A.D., it has not always 
been possible to conform to these chronological limits. The 
histoiy- of the Western Kshatrapas commences with 160 A.D.,. 
as the death of Rudradaman I is a convenient starting point. 
The history of Ce3'lon begins with 66 A.D., as the dj'nast3* 
that was founded at that time continued to rule practipalh* to 
the end of our period. The history of the hlaghas of Kaus^bt 
is taken back to c. 150 A.D. when their house started its career, 
as it was found more convenient to deal with 'the whole history 
of the djmasty in one place. The careers of the Vishnu- 
kundins and the Maitrakas began at about 500 A.D., and 
several independent kingdoms, notabh' those of Nepal and 
Assam, arose about the same time. Their earb^ history is not 
discussed in this volume but resem^ed for full treatment in 
the next one dealing with the period wffien thej’ plaj'ed an 
effective part in Indian historj*. In the case of the Maukharis 
and Later Guptas, however, their earh* history- to the end -of 
our period is dealt with, as it was necessary to discuss it in 
connection with the decline of the Gupta empire. It has been 
recently suggested {I HQ. XXI, 19) that the kings of Assam were 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the downfall of the 
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Guptas, but hardly any convincing evidence has been adduced 
to support so novel a hj^pothesis. 

The reader of the modern or medieval history, whether of 
India or Europe, will no doubt find the narrative of the political 
history in this volume rather meagre and sketchy. But in the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to give a fuller 
account. In spite of the discovery of a large number of coins, 
inscriptions and monuments, it has to be confessed that there 
are some dynasties in our period where even the names of most 
of its rulers are unknown to us. Such, for instance, is the 
case with the Nagas of Mathura and the Abhiras of northern 
Maharashtra. Sometimes we know the names of the kings of a 
djmasty, but are ignorant of their dates and inter-relations, as 
for example, the Later Kushanas and the early Pallavas. Some- 
times the evidence is so indecisive that the historian cannot 
state with certainty whether a particular event did or did not 
occur, or whether a certain personage, e.g., king Rama-gupta, 
is or is not a historical figure. Sometimes the evidence is so 
scanty and dubious that it lends itself to diverse interpretations 
and the historian finds it difficult to choose between two or 
mote possible alternatives. Such, for instance, is the case with 
the history of the successors of Skanda-gupta. If, therefore, 
the picture appears at places to be hazy, the account scanty 
and the discussions inconclusive, the fault lies primarily with 
the original sources and not the writers who have attempted 
to reconstruct the history. As a matter of fact, the first part 
of the period dealt with in this volume, vis., 200 to 300 A.D., is 
usually known to be the ‘Dark Period’ of ancient Indian 
history. An effort has, however, been made to elucidate it as 
best as possible. 

On account of the paucity of evidence some of the dvnasties, 
uhich ruled during our period, have only been incidentallv 
referred to, but not treated in detail. As notable examples mav 
be mentioned the Abhiras and the Traikiitakas. We possess 
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some coins and a few inscriptions of the Traikutakas, but 
be%'ond the names of two or three kings we know hardly any- 
thing about them. The Abhiras are known from a single 
inscription and a number of incidental notices. But though 
the foundation of the so-called Kalachuri era, commencing in 
24S-9 A.D., has been ascribed to them, and an attempt has 
been recently made (ABORT. XXV, 161) to show that they 
established an empire, our knowledge of them is still very 
meagre. The little that is definitely known about them will 
be found in the chapters dealing n-ith the history of the 
Western Kshatrapas and the Vakatakas, with whom they had 
come into close contact (pp. 48, 121). This book, it should 
be remembered, is intended to be a general history, and not 
an encyclopaedic account of each and everj’- dynastj* that ruled 
in our period. This will also explain the absence of reference 
to some of the unimportant feudatories or obscme chieftains 
that belonged to our age. 

In a co-operative work of this kind, based upon data so 
vague and uncertain, it is almost inevitable that different writers, 
including the two editors, will express or at least entertain 
different opinions. In spite of long discussions between the two 
editors it was not possible to eliminate these differences altogether. 
Among important points on which they could not agree may be 
mentioned ‘the extent of the Vakataka.. empire (pp. gS ff.) and 
the mew that Pravara-sena II of the main dynastj'- was the 
Ktmtalesa of the Kalidasa tradition’ (p. no fn. i), the 
struggle for independence waged -b\' the Yaudheyas and others 
against the Kushanas (pp. 28 ff), and the relation betn-een Piro 
and Rama-gnpta and specially the inference drawn from the 
coins of Piro about his character (pp. 22-23). complete 

agreement become possible with reference to the views expressed 
about the abdication of Chandra-gupta I (pp. 137-S), the precise 
western boundary of the empire of Samudra-gupta (p. 144) j 
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the assumption by him of the title Vilcranta towards the end of 
his reign (p. 155), and the nationality of Toranifina (p. 19S). 

A careful reader would come across other instances of this 
kind in the body of this work, clearly showing that where 
difference really exists, no attempt has been made, by dogmatic 
assertions, to accept one view as authoritative and final and 
reject the others. 

We are fully conscious of the defects and imperfections of 
this volume. Most of its chapters were written during the 
unusual circumstances created by the second World War, when 
some of our contributors were denied the facilities of good 
reference libraries, as many of them had removed important 
books for safety. The proofs also could not be sent to some 
of our contributors owing to want of time. The fact that this, 
the sixth volume of the series, had to be published before its 
predecessors has also created some peculiar difficulties parti- 
cularly with reference to controversial points of the earlier 
periods, which have their bearing on our age as well. We 
could not also know how the earlier history of the various 
cultural movements treated in this volume would be dealt with 
bi'^ other writers in the preceding volumes. We have, however, 
tried our best to give as complete and comprehensive a picture 
of the political and cultural history of the age as was possible 
in a I’olume of 500 pages. The political history with its wars 
and conquests is not allowed to dominate the scene ; cultural 
history, describing the religion and philosophy, the social and 
economic condition, the literature and sciences, and the art 
and architecture of the age occupies almost equal space with 
the political historj'. Nor have we looked at the historr- of 
our country from the view-point of the isolationist. India’s -d. 

commercial, cultural and religious contacts with and influence 
upon its neighbours, both in the east and the west, have been 
adequately described. 



We wish to express our thanks to our contributors for their 
promptness in sending their promised chapters. We are indebted 
to Prof. K. A. Xilkanta Sastri, ?r.A., for supph’ing us some data 
from the Tamil literature, which have been utilised in the 
chapters dealing with the cultural historj^ of the age. Mr. S. K. 
Sarasvati, m.a., has been of immense help in seeing the volume 
tlurough the press and we are thankful to him for his care 
and assiduousness. And finally we have great pleasure in 
expressing our indebtedness to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar for his 
valuable advice and suggestions. 


R. C. MAJUMDAR, 
A. S. ALTER AR. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Vakataka-Gupta age {c. 200 A.D. to c. 550 A.D.), which 
is covered by the present volume of the 'New History of the 
Indian People, is undoubtedly a very important epoch in Indian 
history. A new political consciousness was created in the country 
and national solidarity was restored after the lapse of nearly 
four centuries of political disintegration and foreign domination. 
At the commencement of our period (c. 200 a.d.) the Kushanas 
and the M^'estern Kshatrapas were the leading political powers, 
more powerful than anj'- other state in the country. It is true 
that thej' had become completely Hinduised at this time and 
were as zealous champions and admirers of Hindu religion and 
Sanskrit literature as any other indigenous dynasty. But 
probabh’- it was still felt that they were ethnically different ; at 
any rate the local states and powers whom they had subdued a 
century earlier were not prepared to reconcile themselves with 
their domination. As the third century advanced the Kushapas 
were gradually ousted from the U.P. and the eastern Punjab 
where the Maghas, the Nagas, the Yaudheyas and the Kunindas 
re-established their own independence. The rise of the Sassanians 
in Iran further weakened the Kushana power, till eventually it 
sank into insignificance towards the end of the 3rd century A.D. 

The Saka power also began to decline in western India. 
At the death of Rudi-a-daman I in c. 170 a.d., the Sakas were 
the masters of northern ilaharashtra, Kathiawar, Gujarat, 
i\Ialwa, Sindh and greater part of Rajputana. Very soon, how- 
ever, the Satavahanas re-asserted themselves and reconquered 
Northern Slaharashtra during the reign of Gautamiputra 
Yajnasri Satakarni. Rajputana revolted under the leadership of 
the Malavas and re-asserted its independence in c. 225 A.D. 
The rise of the Vakatakas under the emperor Pravara-sena I 
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(c. 275-330 A.D.) led to the further decline of the Sakas. Their 
rulers are seen reduced to the feudatorj' status during the first 
half of the 4tli century, and though there u'as a temporary 
revival under Rudra-sena III, tlie family was eventually wiped 
out by the Guptas towards the close of the 4th century A.D. 

The third century had succeeded in practical^" putting an 
end to foreign domination. Early in the fourth century A.D. 
the Guptas rose to power (c. 320 A.D.). Their great achieve- 
ment was to secure as large a political unity and solidarit3' for 
the countrj' as was practicable in those daj'S. The Yaudheyas 
and the Nagas, the Kuniudas and the Malavas had no doubt re- 
established their independence, but their political horizon did 
not extend beyond their own liomelands. They did not aim at 
establishing a strong state that might become a bulwark against 
foreign aggression and secure peace and prosperity for the 
country as a whole. The great Gupta emperors definitely aimed 
at founding a powerful unitary state, which could achieve these 
goals. Traditional political philosophy no doubt recommended 
that a conqueror should permit the vanquished kings to rule as 
feudatories ; but like Ajatasatru and Chandragupta !Maur\’a, 
the Gupta emperors shou'ed scant respect to it and boldl3' pro- 
ceeded to annex the territories of a number of kings that were 
then ruling in Bihar, Bengal, the United Prordnces and Central 
India. In the da3's of Samudra-gupta, Magadha once more 
became the leading power of India after a lapse of 500 years. 
He, however, did not follow the annexation polic3’- throughout ; 
he permitted the Yaudhe3ms, the Arjuna3’'anas, the Madras, the 
Malavas and a few others to rule as his feudatories and restored 
the kingdoms of the conquered kings in Chhattisgarh, Orissa and 
Andhra-desa. Probably he realised that the means of communi- 
cation being what they were, it would be impracticable for a 
power in Magadha to rule effectively over these distant provinces, 
and the very aim of a strong central power would be defeated 
if the impossible was sought to be achieved. 
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Chandra-gupta II, the son of Samudra-gupta, attempted to 
bring his father’s ideal to greater fruition. His conquest of 
Mahva, Gujarat and Kathiawar resulted in a considerable 
expansion of the Gupta empire. And if we assume, as is very 
probable, that king Chandra of Meharauli inscription is none 
other than Chandra-gupta II, it would follow that he succeeded 
in extending his sphere of influence over the Punjab as well. 
When his son-in-law, the Vakataka king Pravara-sena II, died 
a premature death, the administration of the Deccan also came 
and remained under his guidance and supervision for about 
twent3'-five years during the regency of his daughter Prabhavati- 
gupta. For a time at any rate the extensive territories between 
the Godavari and the Sutlej were welded together under his 
sceptre, and most of the neighbouring states were willing to 
recognise his leadership. 

The Guptas were thus practically an all-India power towards 
the end of the reign of Chandra-gupta II. The unity, however, 
did not last long. It was dependent to a great extent upon the 
abilit3' of the reigning emperor. Neither Kumara-gupta I nor 
Skanda-gupta was as able as Chandra-gupta II or Samudra-gupta. 
They also suffered from a political blunder that had been alread}- 
committed by their great predecessor Chandra-gupta II. He did 
not realise the vital necessitj' of keeping an effective control 
over the Punjab and the Khyber pass, if the political integrity 
of the rest of India was to be maintained. The Guptas showed 
in this respect less political insight than the Mauryas, who did 
not relax their efforts till the}"- had secured an effective control 
over the Khj’ber and Eolan passes. Had the Guptas followed 
their example, the country might not have suffered as much as 
it did from the Huna invasions during the 5th and 6th centuries. 
Had they effectively garrisoned the Khyber pass, the critical 
battles with the Hunas would have been fought beyond the 
Indus and not in Malwa and Central India. 

The overlordship of the Guptas in the political field did not 
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last lor more tliati a century (c. 360 to 460 a.d.). The later 
Gupta emperors were not so able as the earlier ones ; local 
governors began to develop into semi-independent feudatories, 
and the great strength acquired by the alliance U’ith the 
Vakatakas disappeared when that Deccan power began to 
decline towards the middle of the 5th century. In the first half 
of the 6th centurjs it was clearly realised that the days of the 
Guptas and the Vakafakas were over and there ivas a great 
scramble for the imperial position between the Later Guptas, 
the Maukharis, the Hunas, and the Aulikaras in northern India, 
and the Nalas, the Kadambas and the Kalachuris in the Deccan. 
The history of India once more assumed the spectacle of inter- 
minable wars between rival powers which decimated national 
strength without benefitting any party. The time-honoured 
political philosophy, which maintained that local powers should 
not be sacrificed for establishing a strong central state, was 
mainly responsible for this state of affairs. The situation was 
worsened by the influx of the Hunas, whose invasions were 
facilitated by the failure of the Guptas to secure or keep control 
over the Khyber pass and the Punjab. 

In the course of Indian history, north Indian powers are 
often seen to be trying to dominate over south India. During 
our period, the Guptas made one such attempt, but it was 
successful only for a short time. In a later period a Deccan 
power — the Rashtrakutas — attempted to secure political domina- 
tion in northern India ; during our period, no such attempt was 
made by any Deccan or South Indian power. 

The absence of an enduring political unity in the countrr’ • 
was more than counterbalanced by an all-pervasive cultural 
uniformity that prevailed throughout the land. The adminis- 
trative machinery was similar all over the country. . The powers 
of the king, the items of taxation and the extent of local self- 
government did not show much variation, whether we consider 
the Gupta or the Vakataka or the Pallava administration. The 
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same tliree religious, — Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism — met 
a foreign obserx'er, whether lie was travelling in Bengal or in 
IMaharashtra. New religious ideas and philosophical views were 
travelling from one end of the country to the other vith lightning 
rapidit}'. There is no doubt that the missionarj”^ and religious 
activities of monks and preachers contributed a good deal 
towards the fostering of the cultural unity. A Vasubandhu 
from Peshawar would go to Ajmdlwa to preach his Mahaj^ana 
jihilosophy, a Dharmapala from Kanchi would settle down in 
Nalanda to preside over and guide its educational activities. 
Ceidonese monks were moving about in India preaching the 
gospel of the master in the land of his birth, and Indian monks 
like Buddhaghosha and Buddhadeva were setthng down in Ceylon 
to start a new era in its literary and religious histor5'. The 
effect of the new ideas and movements in Hinduism could also 
be seen all over the country. During the 3rd century a.d. the 
enthusiasm for Vedic sacrifices was as marked in Rajputana as 
it was in the Tamil country. A little later the Bhakti move- 
ment made as pronounced a headway in the south as in the 
north. It is needless to add that the family structure, the 
caste system and religious rituals were almost the same all over 
the country, and further helped its cultural unification. 

But perhaps the greatest force in this direction was the 
existence of a common lingua franca for cultural purposes. 
Till the 3rd centur}' Prakrits which still showed only 
slight variations served this purpose, but their place was 
soon taken more effectivety bj'" Sanskrit, which became the 
official language of administration, and the favourite medium of 
expression for poets, philosophers and scientists. It is interesting 
to note that even the Buddhists and the Jains gave up their pre- 
dilection for Pali and Prakiits and began to write in chaste and 
classical Sanskrit during our period. Nay, Sanskrit became the 
lingua franca between India and her cultural colonies in Insul- 
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India. When it became the sacred language of the Buddhist 
also, it began to be studied by the Chinese as well. 

The cultural unity that was thus secured by the populari- 
sation of Sanskrit was more deep-rooted than the one that is 
secured today by English, the present official language. English 
is not understood bj’’ the masses. Such was not the case with 
Sanskrit ; for it could be followed by ordinary people, as the 
Prakrit dialects they spoke were still fairly akin to Sanskrit 
during our period. This cultural unity secured by a common 
lingtia. franca did not, however, last much longer than our age ; 
for from about the 6th century Dravidian languages gradually 
began to displace Sanskrit in south Indian administrative docu- 
ments. In Northern India the spoken dialects — Prakrits and 
Apabhrariisas — began to diverge more and more from the parent 
language, Sanskrit, and the latter ceased to be understood by 
those who spoke the former from c. Soo a.d. onwards. 

The Vakafaka-Gupta age will be ever remembered by a 
grateful posterity for its successful efforts to spread Indian 
religion and culture in eastern Asia. Hindu colonising activity 
was, no doubt, started long before our period, but it is after 
the beginning of the 3rd century A.D. that we are able to trace 
its definite course and achievements. Without getting any help 
from any state in the mother country, private merchants, 
captains and missionaries managed to spread Hindu religion 
and culture and establish Hindu institutions in Java, Sumatra, 
Cambodia, Cochin China, Annam and Borneo. In China the 
Buddhist missionaries made a strenuous effort to spread their 
religion and translated a number of important works in the 
language of that country. If there exists an appreciable cultural 
unity today between India on the one side and China on the 
other, if valuable monuments ivhich are silent witnesses to the 
glory of Indian culture are seen scattered all over Indo-China, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo, the credit must be given to the great 
impulse given by the Gupta age to the spread of Indian culture 
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outside India. It must be added here that the contribution of 
South India in this respect was as great as that of Northern 
India. It is interesting to note that the Brahraanas of the age 
had no objection to the sea vo 5 mge ; we find them going to and 
settling in distant islands like Java, Sumatra and Borneo and 
also marrjdng local women. Some of them are seen performing 
Vedic sacrifices in Borneo and others maintaining Hindu 
temples in western Asia down to the beginning of the 
4th centur}" a.d. 

A comprehensive intellectual renaissance was another 
important feature of our age. It helped the rise of organised 
educational institutions and the endowment of Agrahara villages, 
which gave a great impetus to the cause of higher education. 
New Indian Universities were beginning to acquire international 
status and reputation. The literary products of the age were 
pumerous and varied, and some of the great masterpieces of 
Sanskrit literature like the Sakuntala, the Raghuvamsa and the 
Mrichchhakatika were composed in our period. The Purarias 
were remodelled and a number of important Smritis were com- 
posed. Philosoph}’’ was mostl}’ critical in our period, but it was 
remarkablj* creative as well in the case of the IMahayana school 
of Buddhism. The most original, the most daring and the most 
far-reaching contributions of this school to the progress of 
Indian philosoph}' were made by its thinkers who flourished in 
our period. 

But it was not onl}' in the realm of literature, religion and 
philosophy that the intellectual renaissance manifested itself. 
It was equally active in the realm of science. The epoch- 
making discovery of the decimal system of notation with the 
place value of zero, which was to simplify the arithmetical 
processes all over the world, was made by the Hindus during 
our age. They had a lead over their contemporaries in the fields 
of algebra and arithmetic. Their progress in astronomy was also 
remarkable. The discovery that the earth rotates round its axis 
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theories that were being advocated in contemporary times, and 
to refute them, if necessar}-. Conflict of theoines and ideas 
that we see in our age is indeed interesting and exhilarating. 
The followers of the different religions, however, lived in 
harmony and there was complete toleration. Hindu kings 
-endou'ed Buddhist monasteries. Buddhist kings performed 
Hindu rituals. In the same famil}’^ some members followed the 
Buddhist, and some the Vedic religion. 

Hinduism still believed that its scheme of religion and 
;philosopln' was intended for the whole humanity, and success- 
fully tried to spread it in Java, Sumatra and adjacent islands. 
In tlie mother country’ itself foreign tribes still continued to be 
^absorbed in the Hindu fold. The Scythian kings were so com- 
pletely Hinduised during our period that tlieir princesses began 
to be married into orthodox families. The Hunas became 
•staunch and zealous Sivaites within two generations of their 
:settlement in India. 

Dharma (piety), Arlha (economic prosperit}*), Kama (pursuit 
•of normal pleasures) and Moksha (spiritual salvation) are the 
•four aims of life Hiurusharlhas) recognised bj" Hinduism, and 
•every individual is expected to pursue them in the different 
stages of his life. In the Gupta period, an even balance was 
"kept among them. Dharma did not, as happened in a later age, 
mean an unending series of rituals and vratas to be performed 
:all the 3'ear round. Society sought to realise the goals of Artha 
:and Kama as zealously as those of Dharma and Moksha. Hence 
•our age made as remarkable a progress in philosophj- as it did 
in the fine and useful arts. The best sculptures and the best 
paintings of ancient India undoubtedly belong to the Gupta age. 
The artists succeeded in perfecting their technique and evohdng 
a technical language quite adequate to express abstruse con- 
-ceptions and spiritual idealism. Here, again, there was a perfect 
balance between the aesthetic and the spiritual. The best 
sculptures and paintings of our age strike us as vigorous as 
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well as serene, lovely as well as spiritual. In the famous seated 
Buddha in the Sarnath museum, for instance, the artist, who- 
did not care even to hand down his name to us, has wonder- 
fully succeeded in depicting the feeling of confidence, compo- 
sure, compassion and the inexpressible glow of boundless 
spiritual bliss that marked the features of the great teacher. 
Our age succeeded in evolving the classical phase of Indian art, 
characterised by restraint, dignity, naturalness, expressiveness 
and beauty, and its influence made itself felt in the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia and the far-off islands of the Indian 
archipelago. 

The Hindus of that age were as successful in evolving new 
and bold systems of philosophj* as in building large and sturdy 
vessels to carry goods over the sea. Foreign trade increased 
the national income. The ample gold currency issued by tiic- 
Guptas and the large number of Roman gold coins found in 
Soutli India show that the balance of trade was in favour of 
India and that the country was overflowing with the yellow 
metal. The surprising variety of gold and pearl ornaments that 
were popular in society make it clear that the people had enough 
money to spare for rich and costly ornaments. I^Iost of the- 
country’s wealth was derived from trade and industry, which 
could make considerable strides owing to the existence of 
numerous and efficient guilds. 

A few words are necessary here about the governments of 
our period. They were both efficient and popular, and their 
laws and measures, humane as well as effective. It is true that- 
there was ^no central parliament to control the king andi 
ministers, but we have to remember that government was 
remarkably decentralised, and most of its functions were- 
exercised by the district administration. In the district head- 
quarters, the officials of the Central Government were assisted 
and controlled by popular councils, whose sanction was necessary 
even if the state wanted to sell its own waste lands. Villages. 
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had their own popular councils which administered almost all 
the branches of administration, including the collection of taxes 
and the settlement of \dllage disputes. The poor and the sick 
were offered free relief in hospitals and charitable institutions. 
Governments were keen in guarding the roads, promoting trade 
and agriculture and extending patronage to learning and fine 
arts. People as a whole were rich and prosperous and had very 
little ground to complain against the administration either for 
high-handedness or for inefficiencJ^ 

We should also draw attention to some developments in our 
age that were eventuall3' to lead to the decline of Hindu culture 
and cmlisation. The Upa-nayana of the Kshatri3’^as and the 
Vais3'as began to be discouraged in this age. As it disappeared in 
the course of a few centuries, the gap between the classes and 
masses increased, and the standard of culture and education 
was lowered in society as a whole, putting a sei'ere handicap 
on the progress in trade, industry and useful arts. The marriage- 
able age of girls was lowered down to 12 or 13 in our period. 
This practically put an end to female education and eventually 
lowered the marriageable age of bo3’’s also, rendering Brahma- 
charya impossible to the end of the educational course. Inter- 
dining and inter-marriages were still taking place in the society 
of our age, but the Smriti-writers had begun to froum upon 
them. This was to result in their stoppage a few centuries later, 
leading to greater cleavage among the different sections of 
society, and rendering the admission of foreigners within the 
Hindu fold impossible. 

The above surve5'' of the features and achievements of our 
age will show that it was undoubtedly a ver3'- important epoch 
of Indian history. It put an end to foreign domination and 
political disintegration and evolved a mighty state which could 
protect the country against foreign aggression for a long time. 
Governments of the age were both efficient and popular and 
secured peace and prosperit3’’ for the people. Indians of our 
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period made successful bul peaceful efforts to spread Indian 
culture in Central Asia, China and Indian Archipelago and thus 
created new and valuable bonds of common culture iietween 
India and several islands and states in Hastcrn and Central Asia. 
Indian intellect in our period was remarkably creative and its 
achievements were notable as much in the spheres of religion, 
philosophy and literature as in those of science, and the fine 
and useful arts. An even balance was kept between DItanita, 
/Irllia, Kama and Moksha, which enabled society both to lead 
a pious and religious life and to secure the economic pros])erity 
and political greatness. Different religions and sects lived in 
peace and harmony, and the standard of average education and 
culture was higher than in any other period of Indian history. 
An age characterised by the above features may well be called 
the Golden Age of Indian history. 



CHAPTER I 


THE PUNJAB,^ SINDH AND AFGHANISTAN 
(c. l 8 o A.D. to C. 450 A.D.) 

Owing to the dearth of original sources, the history of the 
Punjab, Afghanistan and Sindh, subsequent to the death of 
Vasudeva I (in c. iSo a.d.), is shrouded in considerable 
obscurity. There are no contemporary' inscriptions to tlirow 
light upon the events in the political history of these prc'\'inces 
during the 3rd century^ a.d. The Puranas no doubt refer to 
Saka, Yavana and Tushara rulers ruling in the north-west during 
this period, but do not give their names or the duration of their 
reigns. Foreign sources supply- us with some more definite infor- 
mation, but it is meagre and often difficult to interpret. Coins of 
the kings ruling in these prorinces and their contemporaries in 
Iran and Bactria are almost the only reliable source of informa- 
tion. These, however, are not dated, and their legends also are 
often incomplete or illegible. It null be thus seen that we can 
at present reconstruct the history of this period only in broad 
outline ; subsequent discoveries may modify our present tentative 
conclusions. 


X. KAXrSHK-t III 
(c. xSo- 2 IO A.D.) 

According to the chronology accepted for this history, the 
accession of Hanishka IH took place in c. iSo a.d,^ The coins 


* The latest known date for Vasudeva I is 9S (of the Saka era). 
He was then on the throne for at least 24 years and so we may place 
the accession of Kanishka HI in c. 102 or ISO a.d. 
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of this ruler are numerous, and so we can reasonabl}^ assume 
that he had a fairly long reign, and may have ruled for about 
30 years down to c. 210 a.d. They are found in the Punjab, 
Seistan and Afghanistan, which must, therefore, have been 
included in his kingdom. It also extended over Kashmir and 
Bactria' ; the latter province was the homeland of the Kushanas 
for several centuries. Towards the south-east the kingdom 
probably continued to include Mathura down to c. 200 a.d. 
But soon after that date the south-eastern Punjab and the United 
Provinces slipped out of the Kushiina control owing to the 
revolt of the Yaudheyas and the Nagas. How these powers along 
with some of their neighbours succeeded in driving the 
Kushanas from their own homelands will be narrated in 
Chapter II. 

Kanishka III governed his kingdom through the agency 
of Satraps or governors, the names of some of whom appear in 
abbreviated forms in Brahmi characters on the obverse side of his 
coins. Vasu(deva), Viru(paksha) (PI. I, i) and Mahi(svara) or 
Mahi(dhara) were some among them. Of these Vasu(deva) was 
probably his son, who succeeded him as Vasudeva II.* It is not 
unlikely that either Mahisvara or Virupaksha or both may have 
been brothers of Vasudeva. Vasudeva was ruling in Seistan, for 


The existence of Kanishka III as distinguished from Kanishka I 
and II is proved by numismatic evidence only, which, however, is 
conclusive. The monogram on the coins of this ruler is that of 
Vasudeva I and not of Kanishka I, and so he must have succeeded 
Vasudeva I and not preceded him. The Greek script on his coins 
is quite corrupt ; Brahmi letters are introduced on them, which was 
not done on the coins of Vasudeva I or those of any of his predecessors. 
It is, therefore, certain that Kanishka, whose coins show corrupt Greek 
script and Brahmi letters, was a successor of Vasudeva I. He is, 
therefore, described as Kanishka III to distinguish him from the 
earlier rulers of the same name. 

’’The view that Vasudeva I had lost his hold over Bactria and 
Afghanistan because his inscriptions are found only near Mathura is 
disproved by the findspots of the coins of his successor Kanishka III 
^ Banerji distinguished Vasu from Vasudeva 11 (JASB. N.S. 
IV, 87-88), but without much justification. 
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the coins of Kanishka III with the name of this governor are 
-obtained mostl}"- from that province,^ Virupaksha and Mahisvara 
"were probably ruling parts of the Punjab and Afghanistan. 
Letters Vi, Si and Bhri, which appear on the obverse of the 
-coins of Kanishka III to the right side of the standing king 
••are also most probably the initial letters of other governors 
ruling some other parts of the extensive kingdom. The names 
-of the Kushan emperor and most of his governors are all 
Hindu ; this shows that the Hinduisation of the Kushans had 
Lecome almost complete by this time. 

Apart from the initials or portions of the names of the 
^governors, there appear on the coins of Kanishka III some 
.additional letters like Pa, Na, Gci, Chu, Khu, Tha, Vai, etc. 
whose exact significance is not yet known. It is, however,,likeh^ 
that some of these may stand for the initials of the names of 
■cities from which tlie coins were issued, and others for the 
initials of the names of the provinces or tribes among whom they 
were current. Thus Pa may be standing for Purushapura 
(Peshawar), Na for Nagarahara (Jalalabad), Ga for Gandhara 
country, and Chu and Khu for the tribes of the Chutsas and 
• the Kshudrakas living in the upper and the middle Indus 
valley." If we had more accurate information about the history 
and the geograph}>- of the period, it would have been possible 
to propose more confident interpretations for these letters 
making their mysterious appearance on tlie coins of the later 
Kushans and their successors. 

Kanishka III issued coins of two types. The first of these 
is a continuation of the type of his predecessor, Vasudeva I, 
where we have Siva by the side of his bull on the reverse. 
In the second type (PI. I, i) the Roman goddess, seated 
Ardoksho, takes the place of vSiva. The coins of the first tj'^pe 
are usually found in Bactria and Afghanistan and those of the 

* Ibid. 83-S6. 

’ Ibid. 84. 
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second type in Gandhara, Seistan and the Puniab. It is im- 
portant to note the provenance of these tj'pes, because it helps 
us to unravel some of the incidents of the history of the period. 

The appearance of the initials or portions of the names of 
satraps or governors on the coins of Kanishka III is a new 
departure in the Kushana coinage, for earlier emperors of the 
dynastv never permitted such liberty to their governors. It 
is clear that during the reign of Kanishka III, the provincial 
satraps were getting more assertive even in the Punjab, and 
that the Central Government found it necessary to appease 
them by allowing their initials on the imperial coinage. Many 
of them must have aspired to establish independent kingdoms 
at the occurrence of a suitable opportunity. That opportunity 
presented itself at the death of Kanishka III. 

2. Vasudeva II 
(c. 210 to c. 230 A.D.) 

Kanishka III was succeeded by Vasudeva II, who was 
probably his son, governing the important and turbulent pro- 
vince of Seistan. His existence also is known only from numis- 
matic evidence.' 

During the reign of Vasudeva II, the Kushiin empire 
seems to have been partitioned among the provincial governors, 
who were already aspiring for independence during the preced- 
ing reign. Coins of Vasudeva II are rather rare and show only the 
Siva and Bull type (PI. I, 2 ), which was prevailing in Bactria and 
Afghanistan. It is thus probable that Vasuveda II could control 
only these provinces and his governors in the Punjab and 
Seistan had become independent. Letters Rada-, Phri and Ha 


Coins o£ Vasudeva II have to be differentiated front those of 
Vasudeva I, because they show greater degeneration in Greek kript 
and pemiit the initials of the names of 'governors. Tlie iiiouogranr 
IS also different. 
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which appear on some of his coins may be portions of the names 
of some of his governors, who rvere still loyal to him. 

The position of the Kushans towards the end of the reign 
of A'asudeva II became ver}- critical. The Gangetic plain had 
been alreadj- lost* and provincial governors had become in- 
dependent in the Punjab. A tribe named Jouan-Jouan was 
threatening them from the north-east from bejmnd the Oxus." 
The Sassanians, who had now founded a powerful kingdom in 
Persia, were casting their co\’etous eyes on the fair valley of the 
Oxus, which used to form part of the Persian empire under 
the Achaemenians. Under such circumstances, therefore, it was 
but natural for Vasudeva II to try to enlist help from outside 
quarters. M'e would not be, therefore, wrong in identifying him 
with P’o-tiao, the king of the great Kushanas, who is known 
to have sent an embassy to Chinese court to ask for help in 
c. 230 A.D. Xo outside help could, however, save the 
Kushans. Their days were now numbered. They had to fight 
hard against the Jouan-Jouans, and were weakened by the 
struggle. They had lost their rich Indian provinces, which re- 
plenished their treasur\*. Ardeshir I took advantage of the 
situation and succeeded in establishing his own supremacy over 
Bactria in c. 23S a.d. He started the practice of sending the 
crown-prince as governor over the new province, as was often 
done by the Achaemenians also six hundred years earlier. The 
crown-prince so deputed had the privilege of issuing his own 
coins with the title Kushan Shah, the king of the Kushanas. 
From 252 A.D. onwards this title was changed into Kttshan- 
Shahdn-Shah, the King of the kings of the Kushanas.® 

That the Kushana prince overthrown bj^ the Sassanians 
was Vasudeva II is made fairly certain by the evidence of the 


‘ Chap. II will show how the Yaudhej-as and the Nagas reasserted 
their independence in this region. 

= Xion. Supp. XLrVn, 25. 

’Herzfeld, Kv.sitauo-Sassamati Coins, p. 33. 
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Kushano-Sassanian coinage, which was issued by the royal 
governors of Bactria. The coins of this series have on the 
reverse Siva and the Bull, which was the only tyi)e issued 
by Vasudeva II, and which is known to have lieen current in 
Bactria. Following the usual practice of conquerors in ancient 
Bactria and India, the Sassanians imitated the coinage of the 
king whom they supplanted. He must, therefore, have been 
Vasudeva II and none else, 

3. The Period of Sassanian Ascendancy 

The Kushano-Sassanian coinage' issued by the Sassanian 
viceroys was current only in Balkh, Merv and Samarkand ; its 
specimens are not to be found in Afghanistan, Seislan or the 
Punjab (PI. I, 3). It is, therefore, clear that for some time 
the Sassanians were content to occupy only the home provinces 
of the Kushanas. Their titles on the coins, ‘the king of the 
Kushanas’ and ‘the king of kings of the Kushanas’ would 
further indicate that the Sassanians did not drive the Kushaiis 
out of Bactria, but only established their suzerainty over that 
province. Very probably some Kushana chiefs may have con- 
tinued to rule as their feudatories. 

The conquest of some Indian provinces of the Kushana 
empire was attempted and accomplished by the Sassanian 
emperor Varahran II. This ruler succeeded in annexing 
Afghanistan, North-Western Frontier Province, Seistan and 
Sindh to the Sassanian empire by c. 284 a.d. Varahran II now 
transferred the crown prince Varahran III to Seistan as its 
Governor with the privilege of issuing coins with the title Sakan 
Shah, the king of the Sakas. We can understand the signi- 
ficance of this title of the crown-prince when we remember that 

‘ These coins are called Kushano-Sassanian because the obverse is 
m_ imitation of the Sassanian coins and the reverse of the Kushana 
coins. Cunningham had described them as Scytho-Sassanian, but 
Kushano-Sassanian is no doubt a more accurate term. 
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Saka chiefs were in power in Sindh and Seistan for about two 
hundred 3’-ears. The Punjab was not conquered by the Sassa- 
nians ; their coins are but rarely found in that province. 

Afghanistan and the Indus valley continued to be under 
the Sassanian rule for about So j^ears down to c. 360 a.d. There 
were frequent wars of succession during this period and there- 
fore it was at one time thought that the Sassanian rule in the 
Indus valley must have been very short-lived. Inscriptions 
recently discovered at Persepolis show, however, that even in 
310-1, A.D., when the reigning Sassanian emperor Shapur II 
was only a baby, his elder brother continued to rule in Seistan 
enjo3’-ing the titles. King of Sakastan, Minister of ministers of 
Sindh, Sakastan and Tukharistan. The Sassanian rule in these 
regions was Avell established and organised ; for the Persepolis 
inscription discovered by Herzfeld refers to a High Judge at 
Kabul and a Minister of Public Instruction in Sakastan 
(Sakastan andarzpel).^ 

■ We must, however, note that during the period of Sassanian 
ascendanc3’ in Afghanistan and the Indus valley, some Saka 
and Kushana chiefs continued to rule as pett5>- feudatories. Thus 
there was a feudator3’' Kushana family ruhng at Kabul ; for the 
wife of the Sassanian emperor Hormuzd II (303-309 a.d.) was 
a Kushana princess belonging to that family. It is quite possible 
that there may have been other Kushana and Saka feudatories 
in the Indus valle3’' as well. 

4. The Punjab During c. 230 to c . 340 a.d. 

We have seen alread3' that the Sassanian conquests in the 
east did not extend to the Punjab proper. The conquest of 
this proxunce is not explictly claimed for any Sassanian ruler, 
nor does the coinage of the proxunce of the 3rd centur3’ A.D. 
shoxv an3' Sassanian influence. It is, hoxvever, difficult to state 


' Herzfeld, Op. cit. pp. 35-.6 
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who precisely were the successors of Viisucleva II in the laud 
of the Five Rivers. There are no inscriptions to enlighten us 
on the point and coins again are our only source of information. 

The nuniisinatic evidence shows that the W estern and 
Central Punjab was being governed during this period by three 
Scythian houses. The western part of tiic province was being 
ruled by a dynasty, which may be described as the Slnlka (not 
Saka) ds’nasty, as the term Shaka ajjpears on the obverse of 
most of the coins issued by its rulers. Peshawar was the capital 
of this house ; a large hoard of its coins was recently discovered 
there. The coins of the rulers of the Shaka family so closely 
resemble those of Kanishka III and Ik'isndeva II' that we may 
safely presume that it immediately succeeded Vasudeva II in 
c. 230 A.D. Sayatha, Sita and Sena arc either the names or 
portions of the names of three rulers of this house. Pra, 

Bliri, and BIta are probablj' the initials of four other members. 
The dynasty ruled for about 100 years and may well have con- 
sisted of seven kings thus known to us from its coinage. 

The numismatic evidence shows that the Shiladas and the 
Gadaharas were holding sway over the Central Punjab at this 
time. Kings Bhadra, Bacharna and Pasana of the former 
dynasty and Peraya and Kirada of the latter are known from 
coins. There may have been other rulers as well, whose coins 
may not have come down to us. Both these dynasties were 
ruling in the Central Punjab down to the days of Samndra- 
gupta ; for a Gadahara chief is seen putting the name of that 
emperor on his coins. They however lost a portion of their 
kingdom when the ]\Iadras re-established their repuirlic at 
Sialkot sometime before 325 a.d. 

From the Puranas we learn that S Yavana, 14 Tushara 
and 13 Murunda chiefs ruled, presumably in the Punjab, after 
the fall of the Andhras." It would appear that the Puranic 

'Cunningham, Later Indo-Scythians, PI. II 11 . 

' DKA. p. 45 . 
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writers had tlie Shaka, Shilada and Gadahara dynasties in view 
when they wrote this account. Pritua facie, it appears strange 
that the Puranas sliould have described one of these dj^nasties 
as Yavaua ; Greek rule had become extinct long ago. It is how- 
ever likely that the term may be referring to the tribe Jouan- 
Jouan of the Chinese writers, who were threatening the 
Kushans in c. 320 A.D. and who may have eventuallj’- pene- 
trated to the Punjab during the confusion subsequent to the 
overthrow of the Kushanas. 

It may be pointed out that the coins of the above Scythian 
families (PL I, 4) are never found outside the Punjab. Coins 
and inscriptions on the other hand show that the Yaudheyas, 
the Arjuuayanas and the Jlalavas had risen to power and become 
independent in the Eastern Punjab, Northern U. P. and Raj- 
pvitana during the 3rd century a.d. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that the Scythians were driven out from these territories 
early in the 3rd century a.d. The part played by Hindu 
chiefs in this episode will be discussed in chapter II. 

5 . The Kid.ara Kushanas. 

The rule of the Shakas and the Shiladas came to an end 
in c. 340 A.D. with the rise of a tribe, which is sometimes 
described as the Little Kushana and sometimes as Kidara 
Kushana. Its chief Kidara,^ whose capital was at Peshawar, 
was origiualh' a feudatory of the Sassanians, who were then 
supreme in Afghanistan and the Indus valley. On his early 
coins, the bust of Kidara is seen facing right, a convention 
Avhich had to be followed by all the feudatories of the Sassanian 
empire. In course of time, however, Kidara conquered Kashmir 


' Cunuingham had placed Kidara in c. 425 a.d. {Later Indo- 
Scythians, p. 185) but Major Martin has_ now adduced fairly conclu- 
sive numismatic evidence to show that this chief must have flourished 
about a centurj’ earlier. See Nnm. Snpp. XI/ATI, 30 ff. 
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and the Central Punjab.' He now felt himself strong enough 
to assume independence and began to issue coins with the bust 
facing to the front, which was the privilege of the Sassanian 
emperor only (PI. I. S)- This step, probablj' taken in c. 355 
A.D., evoked imperial anger and reprisal. We find Shapur II 
encamped at Kabul in 356-57 pursuing operations, 

against his rebellious feudatory." Ho was successful in this 
venture ; Kidara was compelled to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
We find him sending assistance to his liege lord in 359 A.D. 
when he was engaged in his Mesopotamian campaign. 

The closer association with the imperial army probably 
enabled Kidara to realise its weak points and he began to 
mature plans for reasserting his independence. He secured the 
good will of Samudra-gupta, who had by this time extended 
his sphere of influence to the Punjab, by sending him presents 
along with professions of allegiance, and delivered his blows 
against Shapur II in 367-S a.d. Kidara was successful in his 
undertaking ; he annihilated one Sassanian armj’- and drove 
away another, though it was being led by Shapur himself. 
These victories enabled Kidara to consolidate his power in 
Gandhara, Kashmir and the W'estem and Central Punjab. He 
appointed a number of Satraps to rule these provinces. Varo 
Shahi, Piroch and Buddhabala, whose names are preserved on 
his coins,® were three among them ; there may have been 
others as well. 

Kidara was succeeded by his son Piro in c. 375 a.d. He 
must have naturally attempted to extend his power further east- 
ward in the Punjab when the strong arm of Samudra-gupta 
was removed by death at about this time. To check this grow- 
ing menace, Rama-gupta, the successor of Samudra-gupta, seems 

Puranas mention a ^Xleclichlia Icing ruling over these terri- 
tories contemporaneously with the Guptas; DKA. p. 55. Most probabir 
he IS the Kidara king. 

• ’M«w. Siipp. XhVn, 31. 

= JWd. 41-2. 
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to have undertaken an expedition against him in the Punjab, 
but vas signallj- defeated and compelled to conclude an ignoble 
peace, requiring the surrender of the Gupta crowned queen. 
A glance at the features of Piro‘ shows that he was a cruel and 
lascivious ruler, who could well have imposed the above condi- 
tion on his vanquished adversarj'. 

The success of Piro was, however, short-lived. Shapur III 
(383-88 A.D.) took steps to avenge the defeat inflicted upon 
bis predecessor and broke Piro’s power. He was compelled to 
acknowledge the Sassanian suzerainty and issue coins as a 
feudator}’, with the bust facing to right instead of facing to 
front. Chandra-gupta 11 also seems to have hammered Piro 
from the east' ; we do not know, however, whether his attack 
was before or after the defeat inflicted by Shapur III. Tire 
Gupta armies seem to have pursued him right up to the Indus. 

The Guptas do not seem to have followed their victories in 
the Punjab to their logical conclusion by annexing the province 
and stationing their garrison in the Khyber pass. In fact we 
have \'er3- little evidence of the Gupta influence in the Punjab 
apart from that of the Shorkot inscription, which seems to 
have been dated in the year 83 of the Gupta era. Nor was the 
province under the Sassanian sphere of influence, for no coins 
of Sassanian emperors or their feudatories who ruled later than 
Shapur III have been found in the sftipas of the Punjab or 
Afghanistan. 

Numismatic evidence shows that a number of petty rulers 
like Kritamr.va, Siladitj-a, Sarva^'asas, Bhasvan, Kusala and 
Prakasa were ruling in the Punjab during the first half of the 
5th centur\' a.d. Thej^ were probably Kidara Kushana rulers, 
for the name Kidara appears on their coins on the obverse. 


^Nuw. Supp. XLVII, Plates I and II, Nos. 15-21. 

" This is on the assumption that king Chandra of the Meharauli 
pillar inscription is Cliandra-gupta II. This assumption is the most 
probable one, but it has not 3 ’et been accepted by a few scholars. 
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Their names would show liiat the\' had i)cen completely 
Hinduised by this time. They were iirol^ably professing 
allegiance to the Guptas, when it became necessary to do so. 
It must be admitted that neither Chandra-gupta II nor Kumara- 
gupta showed keen interest in securing an efTeclive hold over 
the Punjab. The expedition of Chandra-gupta II to the Indus 
appears to have been a mere raid, for it does not seem that he 
took any steps to occupy the Punjab or to garrison -the north- 
western frontier in an effective manner. The local Kidara chiefs, 
referred to above, were swept away easily and completely when 
the Huna avalanche broke in its full fury by the middle of the 
5th centur3\ 



CHAPTER II 


NEW INDIAN STATES IN RAJPUTANA AND 
lylADHYADESA 

(c. 200 to C. 350 A.D.) 

The liistorx' of the United Provinces during the 3rd centurx' 
:a.d. is still shrouded in considerable mystery. Kanishka vas 
most probably ruling over Benares in Si a.d. but no inscrip- 
tion of his successors has been found east of IMathura. It is, 
liowever, not unlikel_v that Madhyadesa or the upper Gangetic 
plain continued to be under the Kushana sphere of influence, 
if not under Kushana administration, down to the death of 
"imsudeva I in c. iSo a.d. ; for seventeen coins of Huvishka 
mnd a coin-mould of ^'asudeva were found at Bhita in the 
Allahabad district. ‘ It was during the reign of Kanishka III, 
the* successor of "i'asudeva I, that the upper Gangetic plain 
slipped out of the Kushana control ; coins of neither this ruler 
nor those of anj' of his successors are found in this region. 

There is, however, no unanimitj’ of mews as to the causes 
■nnd circumstances that led to the disintegration of the Kushana 
•empire in its eastern portion, W'hich powers drove out the 
Kushanas from the United Promnces and Rajputana, what part 
•did each of them plai’ in this achievement, and where precisely 
they were ruling, are questions upon which there is a sharp 
difference of opinion among the scholars. 


I . Did the Bharasivas drii'R out the Kushan.as ? 

Tlie credit for the overtlirow of the Kushana power in the 
^Gangetic plain ivas once given to the Guptas," but this mew 


■^5/. 1911-12, pp. 63-5. 

■ Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 5. 
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can no longer be upheld. There is no evidence to show that the- 
Kushana empire continued to include the Gangetic valley after 
c. i8o A.D. The Allahabad inscription of Samudra-gupta makes - 
it certain that there was no Kushana rule in Magadha or U. P. 
when the Guptas were laying the foundation of their empire. 
The kings of Aryavarta, whom Samudra-gupta forcibly uprooted, . 
were all Indians ; none of them was of Kushana or Saka. 
extraction. 

The late Dr. Jayaswal advocated the view that the Kushana. 
empire collapsed owing to the onslaughts of the Bharasivas,. 
whose work in this connection was later completed by the; 
Vakatakas under the leadership of the emperor Pravara-sena I.^ 
It will be shown in Chapter V how the Vakataka emperor never ■ 
came into contact with the Kushanas. Nor is there any evidence- 
to show that the Bharasivas were the leaders of the movement 
to emancipate the country from the foreign rule. They had no- 
doubt celebrated ten horse-sacrifices, but these were often per- 
formed in our period b)'^ even small rulers with no claims* to • 
imperial achievements or conquests." 

According to Jayaswal, the Bharasiva family is identical, 
with the Nava-naga family of the Puranas and that its founder 
was king Nava, whose capital was at Kantipurl, modern Kantit,, 
in Mirzapur District, U. P. There is nothing to indicate that, 
any Naga family was ever ruling at Kantipuri or that king 
Nava of coins was a Naga ruler who belonged to it. His coins - 
are not found at Kantipuri and bear no resemblance whatsoever; 


'Dr. Ja 5 ;aswal’s Bharasiva theorj' is based almost entirelv on- 
numismatic evidence; the present -uniter has shown in details ” else- 
-u’here how the numismatic data do not support the th^-orv at all See- 
>JNSI. V, 111-134. 

_ The Ikshvaku king Santamula, who had performed an Asamedha -- 
sacnfice in c. 225 A.n., did not rule over more than two or three- 
districts. Kadamba king Krishna-varman, who had celebrated it in.- 
c. 450 A.D., was not even an independent king. The Vishi-iukundin king- 
Madhava-varman I, who had performed 11 of them in c. 425 Ld wa<=^ 
rulmg over a very small kingdom. 
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to any known Naga coinage. Naga rulers invariabl}’ attach the 
epithet naga to their names on their coins, though the3'^ are veiy 
small ; king Nava never does so, though his coins are relatively 
much larger in size. The assumption that Vira-sena, the 
successor of Nava, was the real founder of the three Naga 
families ruling at Kantipuri, Padmavati and Mathura, has j^et 
to be proved. Since his coins are found in Mathura, it is quite 
likelj’ that he was an independent Naga ruler. But there is 
nothing to show that he had ousted the Kushanas from the 
eastern Punjab, for his coins are but rarely found bej'ond the 
Jumna. The inew that the successors of Vira-sena — Traj^a-naga, 
Haj*a-naga and Barhina-naga — pressed the Kushanas so hard 
tliat they were compelled to seek the protection of the Sassanian 
emperor Shapur I, has absolutely no shred of evidence to support 
it. The coins of these rulers are never found in the Punjab, 
which is said to have been the scene of their military exploits ; 
nay, it is vein' doubtful whether we have got their coins at all, 
for the legends on the coins, attributed to them, are very 
bliured and cannot be read with certaintn*. 

When considering the question of the disintegration of the 
Kushana empire, we must therefore disabuse our mind of the 
notion that it was the Bharasivas of Kantipuri who annihilated 
the Kushana empire. The riddle of the disappearance of the 
Kushana power from the Gangetic plain can be solved onlj' by 
carefulh' stud3ung the coins and inscriptions of the contem- 
porary' powers. If w'e do so, we shall find that the Yaudheyas, 
the Kunindas, the Malavas, the Nagas and the Maghas\ who 
began to strike coins as independent powers in the 3rd century, 
all pla3'ed their own part in driving out the Kushanas. 

Like most other d3'nasties in Indian history the Kushanas 


‘ The Alaghas asserted independence earlier in c. 160 a.d., as will 
be shown later in this chapter; but the Kushanas probably connived at 
their rebellion as the Slagha homelands lay in the Jungle tracts of 
Rewa, not easity accessible. 
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also began to decline after a career of about 150 years in c. 200 
A.D. They had no doubt been indianised by this time, but 
nevertheless, it was probably felt that they belonged to a 
different ethnic stock and the Yaudheyas and their neighbours, 
with their age-long republican traditions, were not prepared to 
lose a golden opportunity to regain their political independence, 
when they detected that the imperial Kushana power had 
become weak. Evidence available at present does not favour 
the view that any big federation consisting of all the above 
powers and working under a common leadership was formed in 
order to overthrow the Kushana empire. The Yaudheyas were 
the strongest and probably the first to inflict an effective blow, 
perhaps in co-operation with their immediate neighbours, the 
Kunindas and the Arjunayanas. The success of this move 
emboldened the Kagas of Padmavati and the iSIalavas of 
Rajputana to follow their example and to reassert their inde- 
pendence. \Ve shall now proceed to narrate how all these 
events took place in the first half of the 3 rd century a.d. 

2. The Yaddheya, Khninda and the Arjdnayana Republics 

The credit of giving the first blow to the Kushana empire 
really belongs to the Yaudheyas, and it is rather strange that 
their achievement in this connection should have escaped the 
notice of most of the modern historians. Before the rise of the 
Kushana empire the Yaudheyas were a great power ruling over 
a wide stretch of territory covering northern Rajputana and 
the south-eastern Punjab. ‘ Soon aterwards however the 
Kushapas under the leadership of Kanishka smashed their power 
and succeeded in penetrating right up to Benares, if not beyond. 

The Kushana poiver was at its zenith during the reigns of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, and so the Yaudheims could not raise 


‘ Mbh. ir, Chap, 35, vv. 4 ff. 
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B.CaqpnBj^ qipu Suoib BnBtqpn'j jb31i pnnoj |B3 S-Xb[ 3 B.CsqpnB;^ y j 

^■vjvumiqvtivj.\i aq; jo Si?Bp aq; aanxs SB.{aqptiB^ 
aq; jo Aqap XJEpxnx aq; osjb sbav aq jtoj : ApBin^BU puB aSBUXoa 
aqx no inouoq jo aas^d aq; saidnaao ‘spoS aq; jo oinissipjaTiag 
aq; ‘B.iaqpjB^; -aqqndai A\au aq; jo Ajo;dia aq; paiuiBxoojd 
.^Xpnojd i/y.Cuf v^svuvSvXaqpnvj^^ ‘pnaSa; aq; puB ‘ano TuiqBjg 
XBnoi;Bn aq; Xq paaB^dai jaAaAVoq aia^vx s;duDS iqJqsojBqs^; puB 
qaaix) uSiaJoj aqj^ '^pq^J IBjanaS puB ;qgTaAV nx ;x o; aoxiB^q 
-xxxasai Snxqxj;s b axoq ;x ‘SBUBqsri^ ax;; jo aSBUxoa aq; aoB^dax 
o; papna;nx sbav ;x sy .-(g -j q^j) Xanai-xxxa Avaxi b Smnssx 
Aq aanapuadapm Aiaq; pa;BiqaxaD Xxxbjxx;bxi SBXaqpnB_y aqj^ 

^•sppo xjB ;suibSb piiB saDUB;sxxinajx3 ne m 
Xjo;oxa Saxjnsna (vjpivtu) bixxuxio; apsXxii b passassod Xaq; ;Bq; 
paAaqaq aq o; naSaq ;i AXon ooiipipoxa Jv4 SBXu;Bqs 3 ; sb nAvoiiq 
Xpsaa^B ajaAX Xaqj, •ixoi;B;i:xdaa pxiB agx;sa.xd Jiaq; pasBaxanx 
XjxBJn;Bn sbiibxisix-j[ lEuadiui aip xaAo Xxo;dia BXaqpxiB^^ aqj, 
•aqqndax Sai;xoAax aq; jo msi;ou;Bd puB XxaABxq aq; ;sniESB xxeab 
on ;o paAoxd Xaq; ;nq ‘Suxsu BXaqpnB_,\ aq; nAxop ;nd o; ;xoqa 
jiaq; nx Bisy XBj;na3 pnB jai;noj^ xxaa;sa^YV'^lP°N 
saAxasax ;oaxas xiaq; qn nAvoxxi; XiqBqoxd oabx; ;snux sEUBqsn;5j 
axxj, •Xjn;naa b nsq; axoni xo; naABOH jo snog aq; se paxaAax 
Sniaq jo aSi;soxd aq; paXoCna sSuiq asoqAV pnE ‘ssax;iaxq X^^bd 
- x;DBxd axoAv saaxxxosax asoqAX ‘xxjqig o; Bix;aBg; nxoxj papna;xa 
axxdnia asoi^AX xaAxod b aSnax^Eqa o; Snxq; XsBa on sbax ;i -ano 
axqEqxBinax b seax SBXaqpnBA Jo ;nanxaAaxqDB aAoqB aqx 

•oqqndax sXaqpnBA 

pa;B;iasnsax axi; jo snoxnnnop aq; nxq;xAX papnpnx naaq aAEq 
;snni BnB;xxd[Eq; xxxaq;xoix jo ;xBd xa;BaxS axj; pnB bxbi;bj jo a;B;s 
aq; ;Bq; xsaja axojaxaxi; sx ;x f SBXaqpnBA aq; x3;jb xe.xxBXiqof sb 
xxAxoixq xp;s sx a;B;s xndxBA\Bx|Bg; aq; jo sxapxoq ax;; o; dn ;q§ix 
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3saq; jo uopBnBidxa Ajopbjsi^bs oj^ -I'lViCvf v£svuvSv£9n'pnv\^ 
pnaSa^ aq; js^jb (aaaq^) jjj puB (oav^) tup ‘spjoAi snouapAm aqq 
aABq aAV ‘axup siq; ^b panssi suiod BifaqpnB^ aq^ jo aaios.no. 

•pouad BuBqsn 3 ;-;sod aq} Snunp panssi sBaBABunfAy J®' 
snioa on pnnoj jbj os aABq pjnoqs aAi ^Bq; axqBaqdxant jaqiBx. 
SI ;j -B^dnS-BApnaiBg jo sauB;nqu; aq; SnoiuB sajnJog q.i sn. 
‘Ajnpaa q;t aqi jo sippitn aqi oj UAiop qsuiioq oj panupnoo it 
f a^Bp ;napuadapni he paqsqqBpa puB SEUEqsn^; aq; ^suieSb: 
paqaqax osje Xaq; pq; ;qnop on si ajaqx 'BaiB jndiBf-BjSy aq;. 
Sniddnoao ajaAv oqAi ‘sBnEifBnnfjy aq; ‘aqqndaj: jatpouB jo itto;. 
-uja; aq; A^i j{j;unoa B^aqpnBj^ aq; jo ;sBa-q;nos aq; oj, 

• B;dnS-EjpnntBS : 

JO notjdijosnt pEqEqBqy aq; ni pauoi;uaui saqqndai aq;. 
SnoniE ajnSg .^faq; op Jon f -a'v o9t ‘o o; juanbasqns aSEUioa* 
Aiaq; png ;on op aAv ‘jo^ -inaq; q;iAi paasajBoo AqBn;uaAa ^aq;. 
;Eq; suiaas ;i pnn ajBjs pBUis b ajoAV SEpmiin;>I aq; ‘SBi^aqpnBj^ 
aq; o; pajEdiuoa sy -a'V jCjn;naD paf aq; jo SuinniSaq at|}. 
spjBAio; aanapnadapui niaq; SniniBJgaJ ui pasq ni puBq paqioAV. 
piiB sjoAvod ^JBaodtua;iioD ajoAv ssAaqpnBj^ puB SBpmnnjj 

;Bq; sisaq;odi<q aq; ;Aoddns ‘;na;xa anios o; ‘quv agBuroa' 
ni aanBiqniasaJ aiqEqjBuiaj siijx ,’as.iaAqo aq; no B.'Caqi;jB5[ 
q;iAi SB^aqpnBj^ aq; jo aSBUtoa AjBiodnia;noa aq; o; azis- 
pnB ouqEj ‘adi^; ni aouBiquiasaj asop JBaq ..^aqj, ’a’V ooa -a 
JO siajoBJEqa ni pnaSaj b q;iA\ punoj naaq aABq v^va.v^vt[q 
pnB nvmjvi[vj,\[ saj;i; aq; SuuBaq BjEAsa.i;Bqq 3 jiainj Bpniunjj 
B JO snioD aqj^ 'a'v oL -o ;b XnoiuaSaq BUBqsnjj aq; o; ;nuqns-' 
o; pBq osjE ifaq; pnE ‘-a'V .<Cjn;uaa ;sig aq; jo ajppun aq; aiojaq 
aqqndaj ;napnadapni hb ajaAi ‘sBifaqpnBj^ aq; aqq ‘sBpntun;jj 
aqj^ 'SBag; aq; pas fapng aq; jo sasjnoa jaddn aq; naaAijaq 
noiSaj aq; gniXdnaoo ajoAV oqAi ‘sjnoqqSian njaqjjon Jiaq; 
‘SEpniun2[ aq; niojj aanapnadapni joj ptq Jiaq; ni noi;EJado-oa- 
pnB jjoddns ajqBnjBA paAiaaaJ yfjqBqojd xfjaA SBifaqpnBj^ aqj, 

svNVAVxnfav axv svaxitiax [ii- 
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XSo^B3ii3§ am puE auiEn atp pBjj .■3 ;b;s jnd^EJEtjg; axj; ni punoj 
C naaq sbij ‘opqndsj BXaqptiB^ aq; Aq papa]a ‘pBdEnasEqBj\r-B[EJ 
-EqBj\f B ipns JO noijduasut AiBjnauiSEij y •IJBdB^^SBqBJ^jr puB 
.B[BaEqBi\[ JO sapjj aqj pa.foCua sjuapisaid aqj^ -sjran SmjBjapaj 
aqj Xq pajaaja ‘saijqndsj oaaqj aijj jo sjuapisajd aqj jo paimoa 
^ JO uojjaajip aqj aapnn i^jqEqojd ajaAV snoijBjado ^jBjipui aqj 
puB Xaqod txSiaaoj aqj^ "aanajsixa ajBJBdas Jpqj asoj jou pip 
puB AmouojnB ajaiduioa pa^ioCua ‘siuaas jx ‘sjran gntjBJapaj aqj^ 
•SBpnran-jj aqj pnE SEUBABunCxY aqj ‘sBXaijpnBj^ aqj ‘saqqndai 
aaxqj jo uoijBjapajuoa e v^jqBqoad sba\ ji ‘aAoqB UAVoqs sy 
•uoxjBJjstuuupB UEaqqndaj ixaqj jo sjiBjap aqj jxxoqB noxjBxuaojnx 
on ssassod aA\ XjajEunjaojUQ -pouad siqj jnoqSxxojqj JOAVod 
aiqEpixxxaoj n aq oj panixxjixoa Aaqj jBqj guxAXoxjs snqj ‘qBtnnj 
UAajsBa-qjnos aqj piiB BUEjxxdtE'a nxaxjjjou ui ‘sxaqxuxxn aSxBj 
ui pnnoj ajB -a'v saunjuaa qjl’ pixE pal' aqj jo saajDBaBqa aqj 
III snioa aiaqx ‘a'v A^njiiao qjt’ aqj jo aajJBnb paxqj aqj oj 
UA\op oqqnda.x pijaaAxod b aq oj paxraijxxoa SB.laqpnBT^ aqj^ 

•SBUBiC 

-ixiraCaY SBpuixin'Ji aqj '-zi.t ‘noxjBaapajnoa BAaqpnBj"^ 

aqj JO saaqxxiaxu paxqj puB puoaas axjj oj aajaj sdBqiad Xbux 
■‘ suioa BAaqpt'c^\ P axxios no Suuraaao ,aaaqj, pxiE 

^OA\j, snxaaj aqj, raiESB paaraaao ji ji ‘aoBnaxn nExqj^ag aqj 
jaaxti A'jaAijoaga ppxoAX qoupw ajujs Snojjs b SiixAEq jo Xjtssaoan 
aqj JO uoijBsiiBaj aqj oj axxp osjb Sixiaq aAoux aqj ‘soqqtidai aaiqj 
asaqj xxaoAxjaq paxxiaoj naaq aanq oj sxxiaas uoxjBaapajuoa asooj jo 
piiiq x; aiinj jo asanoo uj -a'v oSe -a .xajjB SB.laqpnBj^ aqj 
qjiA\ paasaiBOD oabij oj asaddB osje SBpixum;^ aqj Axoq XpBaajB 
iiaas OABq a w •saqqnda.x SiiunoqqSiau oa\j aqj naaAxjaq iioran 
asoo] JO pxiiq e jo noijBraaoj aqj pajEjqpBj oabij Xeux jaxjaq sxqj 
jEip Ajaqx] sx jj j-BxrafJY BixuBqa ‘saaqjoaq BAEptoj aqj jo 
•sjxxBpxxaasap axjj aaaA\ SBAaqpnBW P^^b SBXXBXBnnfiY 
jEiioijipBjj aqj OJ SnipjODDY juasaad jb xxbd suxaaj 
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‘saijojBpnaj jpm pne SBag^sn^; 0^4 jo 0 sli 01(4 q 4 i^ 
•Q-v Ajn 4 U 0 D 4 SI 0 q 4 jo pna sq 4 4 noqB qp oqqndaj 4 O 0 pn 0 d 0 pni 
HB SB p 0 qsunop: X 0 q 4 9 i 0 qAV ‘b 0 ie JBAvapf-quoj^-janiCY paidnoDo 
A 0 q 4 01 U 14 JO dsmoo nj -ajnssajd ngiajoj 04 anp A^qBqoid 
‘spj[BAVq 4 nos paAom Ja4Bi ‘40010 0 q 4 aapuBxa^Y Jo s.^Bp 0q4 
m qBop fapng-iAB^ 0 q 4 Stri/fdnooo 0 J 0 av oqAi ‘sbab[B]y aqx 
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•oqqnd0jr BipEj^; 

aq4 ui pagjara aj0A\ .•faq4 ^f^qEqoJij -a'v A'jn4nao q4^ 0q4 jo 
pj£ 0q4 ni 04045 4ii0puadapm ue se SmSjaiua ci poooDns 4011 pip 
SEJEqnmpnY 3^4 4Bq4 nopdranssE aq; no pauiEjdxa aq AjqBqojd 
Abui aDU04stanajp siqj^ -qooda EnBqsn;g;-4Sod aq; ni anoti 
4nq pouad BnEqsn>j-aJd aq4 ui panssi pnnoj traaq aABq aqqndaj 
siq4 JO snioo snojauin^ -qelxm^ 0q4 tri jndiBrqsojj pn® jnd 
-SEpnmo ‘eiSub^; jo sjaujsip aq; gniAdnaao aqqndaJ EJEqiunpuY 
DB SBAv ajaq; ajidina BdBqsn^g; aq; jo asa aq; ajojag 

•ano nja4saA\-q;jon jsom aq; se sjBoddE aqqndai 
BjpBjAf aq; qaiqAv hi EjdnS-BjpniuBg jo uopduDsm pBqEqBpY 
aq; jo aanapiAa aq; Aq paAOJd jaAOAioq st 34040 nEaqqndaj 
itaq; jo- ;naaiqsiiqE4sa jnjssaaans aqj, 'Jbj os puiioj naaq 
3ABq anou jssaj ;e f snioa on panssi aABq o; uiaas SBjpEj\[ aqj^ 
qE4idBa Jtaq4 Ajqaqojd sbav joqjBig f qBop qBnaq^'XAB^ aq; ut 
aqqnda'J ;n3pnadapni Jiaq; SniqsiiqB4S3 ni papaaaans AqBiijnaAa 
puB amp siq; ;b aaoapnadapni joj piq b apBiu os[b SBjpBj\!; aq; 
‘sBAaqpnB^ aq; jo ssaaans aqj Aq panapioqrag -SEjpBjf aq; o; 
qBfrmj jBptiaa aq; ni raopSmq ^i3q4 Jo uopjod b ;soj SEJBqBpBo 
aq; -a'v Ajtijoao q;t^ aq; jo Snrani^gaq aq; spjBAiox 

onanda'a vHavjsi anj, 


•uopaaja no papnadap jo AjBjipajati sea\ ;sod aq; 
jaqjaqAV nA\onq aABq ;qSnu aA\ ‘paAjasaid naaq AjBjinSip siq; jo 
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•gtei u} psqsjiqnd sq Xbui Xaqx "votpiq 
-vm4vuSt43 1*1 43;uAi ;n3S3id aq^ iCq paqpa gutaq aiB qojqM ‘suoi^ 
-duosm Ednx. pspna^^ jo aonapiAa aqj uo pasBq sj ’^nama^E^s siqx i ' 

‘EUios(i)u 5 auiBDaq samuauios oqAV ‘spiqo paqosp 

pajsptniuipB sbm osp ano eAB|Ej,^f 0q; ‘oqqndsj BXaqpnBj^ 
sq; sqi'I 'SBqBg nSpjoj aq; jo aajSipad aqq oq qsBjquoo m 
AqqBqojd ‘snqBAqsqj aq; uioij qnaosap siq oq Suuaajaj iCqpnoad 
BUios(i)iJg pup 3AV joq ‘jTiOAjaj |EnoiqBTi oq anp osqB sbai asu 
JxaqX ‘EqdnS-BjpniuBs qo ainiq aqq oq nAxop aiqqndai qnapnadapm 
UB SB qsunop oq panmquoD SBABqBj\r aqq •a‘v Szt 'o moj^ 

•SBABqBj'j; aqq laAO A-notu 
-aSaq jpqq asodiui oq aqqB ajaA\ SBUBqsti'jp aqq Jon SBdBjqBqs^ 
maqsa^\^ aqq jaqqian pjEAviojaanapp •SBdBjqBqs'g^ luaqsajy^ 
aqq UBqq sjaqqo anon naaq aABq pqnoa iCaqq qnqq JBaqa si qi qnq 
‘paqnajap saiiuana aqq jo aniBU aqq noiqnam qon saop j^JoqaiA 
siqq saquDsap qaiqAV pjoaai aqq qSnona Xqsnoijn 3 j'oqqndaq 
siq JO aanapnadapnx axjq iniBpojd oq aaguaBS iiqsBqsBq£[ aqq 
•a'V Sec ‘o nx paqnaqapa pnB qjOAai jo pqspnnqs aqq pasisj 
ninos(^ )U5 pauiBH japcaj babjej^ y ’s^xiapnadapnx Jxaqq qjassBaj 
oq SBABicj<f aqq oq Aqranqxoddo napjoS b aABS sxqj^ -(HI 'deq^ 
aas) JOAXod BdEJqBxis;j-I aqq panaqBaAx iCiqBJapisnoa qaiqAX ‘j Bqtnxs 
-Bjpn'ji apnn spi pnE nEXxxBp-BAif uaaAxqaq xuopSnxq BqBg aqq 
III noxssaaans jo jeax paSnojojd e asoJB aaaqq auxxq siqq qy 

•a'V Xinqnaa puc aqq jo pna 
aqq qiq ajna uqEg aqq oq qiuiqxxs oq pBq pnB SBqEg aqq qsnxBSB 
nA\o Jiaqq pqoij qon pjnoa ‘jaAOAXoq ‘sEABqBj\f aqj, •seaejej'J 
aqq paqsaqoni Suiaq ojoax oqAX ‘SBJpBqqEuiBqqfq aiqq ‘saxqB 
sixi aAaqaj oq EqEpEAEqsp)i AXBpnx-nos sxq pnas oq pBii BnEdEqE^q 
•sqoianbxxoa qxaxjq jo saqjc aqq no sqoBqqn aAxqxnj SnxqBxu 
JO noqpqai nx Suxsu ajoAX i^aqx ’^^unjaaBad uiaqq joao aqnj 
oq SEdEjqEqs->x sxjq qinuad qon pip ‘jaAaAxoq ‘sbabjepj aqj^ 

•SBdBjqBqs;^; xuaqsa/xv aqq Jo snoxnixuop aqq oq 
paxanixE sea\ Xjoqujaq jpqq pnc paqBOjap ajaAX i^aqj, -Xjuqnaa 
E qnoqB joj pasdipa sea\ sbaeibi\[ aqq jo JOAXod aqq ‘sBdBjqBxqs>x 


MVHO] 


3'woHd KviaMi aiix ao ahoxsih axhn 


n 



•;n3saad pamBjdxa XpjopBjspBS aq ?onuB.> spnaSa^ 
snoua^s^m asaqj^ siq; 5B snqBAxjsqi aqj triojj ^naasap b SmuiiEp 

‘jaAaAioq ‘aiaAi SBAEiBj\[ aqj, -uoipBjjxa uSiaJOj Jjaq? guiAOid ‘sSniq, 
BABjBj,\r jo saniEn aqij ajB ‘suioa a’saq? no inaao qojqAV ‘'op ‘BKBCBSBj\r 
‘BiCBCodBi\;; ‘bCbSbj^t aqq saotBU aq; pq; sjBjoqas auto's .vq pjaq st ;i , 


iCjn:jTi33 aq; jo a^ppiui aq:) o; uAvop aana;sixa ^uapnadapui 
-Tuias Jtaq; pantn;noa aAcq paAV Avm ^aqx 'soqqndai asaqp 
jaAo pj;uoD aAtpaga Aui3 aspjaxa ^^pjeq ppoa SE^dtiQ aq; pqq 
SAvoqs EJnqpjq pno^faq jo anE^ndtE^ ni pnnoj uaaq aABq a^nx 
EidnQ aq; jo s;naumuom on pq; pEj aqx ‘aJidraa E;dnQ aq; oq 
paxanuE laAa ajaA\ saqqndaj asaq; jo spuEptuoq aq; ;Bq; Avoqs o; 
jaAaos;EqAV aanapiAa on aAuq aAv ;Eq; nopaaanoa siq; m a;ou; 
o; ;nB;joduii si ;i -j E;dnS-EJEnin 3 ; pus jj E;dnS-EjpnEq 3 jo 
suSiaj aq; Snijnp aaiia;sixa Jiaq; panm;iioD aAuq jiEiii saqqndax 
aq; ;Eq; a;qissod a;rab si ;i pnE ‘j{raono;TiB ■[Enja;ni q;iAv 
a][qpEduioD a;tn5 si siqx •a;nqij; iniq piEd puB diqspjopaAO' 
siq p3;daDDB saqqndaj asaq; ;Bq; smisp X;uo B;dnS-EjpniuEg 
•AvaiA siq; ;ioddns o; aanapiAa a;iiiqap on ‘jaAaAioq ‘si ajaqx 
•SB;dno aq; jo noisnsdxa pns noi;iquiB apsipuadiui aq; o; 
SniAio pna ns o; aiusa noi;diJDsni pEqBqEqy s,E;dnS-EjpnuiEg 
ni panopnain saqqndaj eabiej\[ aq; pnE BnEi{EnnfJY aq; ‘BjpEj^;; 
aq; ‘EXaqpnEj^ aq; ;o sjaajsa aq; ;Eq; ppq *^qBnsn si ;x 

j'a;E;s ;napnadapni nu sb aana;5ixa’ 
pannpnoa Jiaq; ■ SniAOJd •a'v saijn;naa ipi? gq; puB pjC aip 
Snijnp (Z ‘i qx) -^onajjna snoidoa e panssi sbab{ei\[ aqx 

pnaraaAaiqoE pnSis siq uiiEpojd 
o; papna;ni XqjEuiud sea\ qaiqAi pjoaaj aq; ni naAa ;on ‘a;;;; 
pAoj XnE xpsiuiq o; a;ESojJE o; ajup ;ou pip aqo.< nSpjoj aq; 
uiojj Aj;nnoa jpq; panasaj oqAi ojaq snouo^S aq; naAa i sbae;ej^ 
aq; SnouiE Snoj;s ajaAv snopipBj; nnaqqndaj aq; ;Eq; juap 
SI ;i -pEdEnag JO BfEjEqEitj aqq app XjE;i{iin jo ptCoj Ann 
noAiS SI jaq;EjpnEjS jon jaq;Ej siq Jon aq jaq;ian ;Eq; J^q;JOA^ 
-a;on ‘jaAaA\oq ‘si ;i •nopEj;siniiupE aqqnd jo aqoA pyipsouiy 
aq; Snpjoddns sb paquasap si ‘seaeiej/j aq; pa;Ejaqq oqAv 

0nafld3K VAVIVK [ii 
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3UIT3S oqi ;b paqsutiog aABij ;sniu os]^b BAisBaBgg; 

3i{; ‘BSBU-BABqg; ^Bq; SAVoqs Xjo^stq b^b^b^b^ 3qi : ;^in;n9D 
manoj gq; jo j^Bq }sjg aq; ni paqspnog aABq ;smn ‘snpo aq^ 
JO J3JTU BJJn^q aqj ‘BSyu-BABqg jBqj SAVoqs XqciBJSoajjBd Jpqx 
•pBABiiipcj JO a'jjuibj BSnjq; aqj jo sjsquisui laqjo aqj jo asoqj 
qipu SiioiB pnnoj aq oj UA\onq ajB osje sntoa sijj 'aotjOBj^xa 
bSbj^ siq SupsaSSns ‘aiuBU Snipiia-BSy^ b soq ‘sn oj uAvouq 
jDjnj BAipjyqg jEnpiAipni Ajno aqj ‘BSnn-BAEqg -smoa Jiaqj no 
'ipHU.V spiqsA piiB vpisux uiaiqnia s,baicj oj noijisod jnauimojd 
B OAiS ijBABUipB<j JO sbSb^ aqj ; sjapjnoqs Jiaqj no vSmjvdj^ 
B sXba\jb ajjed oj jEjnaijiBd ajda ajaAV SEAiSBjBqg aqj A\oq 
iiA\oiiq jpA\ SI Jj -SBAiSEjnqg aqj sb osjb tiAvouq AjqBqojd jsoiu 
aaoAV SJapiJ sji puu ‘auo juBjJoduq aaoui aqj naaq aABq oj suiaas 
ijEABUipEj JB Siiqnj ano aqj ‘saqniiBj bSb>^ oa\j aqj jq 

•SBUBqsn-vj aqj jo sauojBpnaj aqj uaaq aABq jsmn sjajni 
XpBO aqx 'XjnjuaD pnc aqj jo jjBq aajjBi aqj ui JaajBO jiatp 
pajJEjs sasnoq asaqj jBqj A\oqs pjnoAv sujx ,'a'V Se? 'o .Cq 
JOAJod OJ Suisu ajaA\ SBjdtiQ aqj xiaipw ijEABUipB^j jb ainu puB 
BjnqjBj^ JB papii pBq sSutq uaAas SBinjanj aqj oj SuipjoDDy 
•jiuod axjj no aanapiAO ajinyap on OABq oav jnq ‘jaqjo qaBa oj 
pajBiaj ajoAX saaBjd asaqj jb Siiqnj sasnoq bSb^ oa\j aqj jBqj 
aiqissod si jj •BjnqjBi\: jo qjnos aqj oj sapiit ?5i jnoqB ‘ajBjs 
joi{BA\Q til EA'BAVBj-iiiBpuj aSBijiA pBiiis oqj Xq pojnasajdaj 
A\on ‘ijBABiupBj ‘jaqjo aqj jo juqj pnn BjnqjBjvr sba\ ano aqj 
JO ]BjidBa aqj ! ajBjs joiibaxq ptiB qq naajsaA\ xn Snqnj ajaA\ 
saqiiuBj BSi_qsi OA\j -o'V saunjnaa qjV aqj pnB pj? axp SiiunQ 

vx^nlI.^,vl^c CI^^v uvAVKavd ao svovm anj, 


•aqaiiEiBAB 

Bi'iijid •'X'll XII pajpiSuo uaaq aArq oj auaddE .^axp iiaqAx ‘‘a'v 


pe 
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■jsini bSej^- i|j£l B usaq SABij abui .‘cjmiiBj'C 

IB punoj aac (i ‘u ’u) sujoo asoqAi ‘cnaBeit^v ?eqV aiqissod sr ?I j ‘ 
■oidoi siqj JO uoissnasip paireiap ajotii e joj Lc-\Z ‘.V'lSSif-^^St 


9JOj3J3tp sbSb^ sqj pnB ‘sAoqB UAvoqs se ‘sEifaqpnBj^ sq; Aq 
paprgm SMO^q sqj japnn Stnxaaj ApEaqB sbav sjidras BUBqsnx 
aqj, ‘aiduiExa Jiaqi p9.wopoj 9ABq qsnin osje SEAisBJBqg gqq jo 
seSe^ 9qj puE ‘9Dii9pu9d9ptn Jisip JJ9SSE9J oj 9mtq Slip jnoqe 
jE sjjogg |njss90Dns StnqBin 9J9 a\ q;Jon 9qj nj SBA9qpnE^\ gq:; 
puB qjnos gqj m SBqgBj\r gqj, -mBid DpgSnEQ J9ddn gq; qsoj; 
9AEq oj UAionq 9JB SBUsqsng; gqq qgqAV -q'V ^vJipngp pj€ 9qj j6 
j;Eq qsjg gqq Snunp pgjjnooo 9ABq qsnui sq-ngpiDin pgrtopugui 
-jSBj asgqj^ -sgoguDBS-gsjoH naj pamjojjad pnB tropBnojop joj 
ano^EA Jiaqq Xq jajEiVV saSnEQ aqq joS oqA\ saoiaq paqsmSnpsip 
aqj 9J9AV oqAV oj sb pns ‘SEaBqsn 5 [ aqq jo ssuojEpnaj oqj 
9J9A\ inaqq SnouiE oqAi oj se 9jip39_[no9 oj ajpnj st qx ‘jnasajd 
jB tiAVOTrq ;oa sr sj9pxj ieSbj^ 9AoqB aqj jo japjo 9qj . sy 

•XjSBnAp BJxtqqBj\r aq; oj paSnopq 
.CiqBqojd .fjaA aq paE ‘pBASiupM 4 ^ nBqj BjnqjBj\r jb notnraoD 
aiora qonra sjb BSBu-ijEdBdBQ jo smoo aqj, ’nsAv sb BJixqjBj^ 
JO ^ptuBj eSb^ aq 4 oj Snoiaq Xeio smoa aqj jo amos 4 Bqj siqsq 
-ojdrai 400 ajojajoqi si ji f X^oo sapra £zi jnoqB jfq pajBJBdas 
ajB BjnqjBj^ poB pBABoxpB^ j-epbpbSbjy pauiEti ‘Suxq eSbj^ qjci 
B jaqjjxxj soopixaio Ajqissod qaxqAX ‘EjdixS-EjpnuiBg jo oopduDsoi 
pBqBqEpY aq; ox sajnSg osje oqAx ‘EoasBSB^ pamBO ja{ru qjii 
OB o; sjajaj vjuviiovtisJVH aqj I BSBO-pBdEOBQ poB (g ‘j qj) eSeo 
-BAB qg ‘BgBO-EAa(j ‘eSeo-osB/^^ ‘B§EO-EjqSBAyY ‘BgBO-pBdsBqiiq 
‘BSBo-BpoBqg ‘BSBO-BJBqBqqBJj ‘BgBO-xxqqpv ‘E°EO-EOiiqg; ‘sja^nj 
bSb|^ oaj JO aaoajsixa aqj asopsip sinoQ ■ooissaaans jo japjo 
jxaqj JO saioEo Jiaq4 jaqqa aAxS qoo op jnq 'pBABoipEj jo ApoiBj 
bSb^^ aqj ox SJaixiJ aoxo ajaAX ajaqq jBqj ajBjs sbobjxxj aqj, 

j'pBAEXopEj JO sSoxq eSbj^ aqj nBxp. 
sjaqjo aooo ajaAX ‘saoquoBS-ssjojj xiaj paoijojjad poE saSoBp 
aqi oj dn jqSu saxjoqujai aqj pajaxibooo aAEq oj o.xxooq ajB 
oqAX ‘sjapxj BAisBJBqgr aq4 4Eqj oiBjjao ;sonqE snqj si jj ’aiop 


l£ 




SVOVK 


-itiEiu o; uiiq paiqtjua qoxqAV 'jaqiEjpuBaS pnjar^EUi pEDuaiisdxa 
siq iiiojj oDUBisissB ^Eua:}BUi paApoai puB noissaoDB siq aa^B 
iioos sa^qnoJi jo b3S b ui jpsuitq punoj Suiq Avan aqj^ -j Bnas 
-Bjpny; uos s,ja};B^ aq; o; no passsd TiAVOja aq; os puB aaq^Bj 
spi pasBaaapaJd BapxdiuiBinBQ AVBpnpuos spSBu-BABqg 

•os anop SniABq siq m aiqBqojduii Suupon 
■SI ajaip ;nq ‘BjqidiuiBinBO nos s,ja;iB^ aq; ao Buas-BJBABJ(j 
JO snSiBdiiiBD aqj jo Auv ni pajBdppjBd ESBU-BABqg; jaq;aqA\ 
A\onq joii op a^w ‘BSBu-BABqq jo jajqSriBp b o; aanud-nAioja siq 
ShiXjjbui ;Cq ifjsnUiCp Saisu siq jo aoiqsod aqj naqjSaajjs pjnoAV 
aq jBip qaj i^qBJiqBU ‘ajojaiaqi ‘buos-bjeabj^; 'jaAiod Suojjs 
XpiBj B auioaaq pnq ijnABUipBj go uiopSuiq bSb^ aq; ‘Xjii;naa 
V XpBOU go jaaJBD b Jaggy ‘SuigBJado aq o; uiaas siiosBai 
aq; q;oq asBO guasaid aq; iig 'suospncaS gBOjagBui Jiaq; o; 
aauBgstssB gnuagBUt pajapnai OABq o; iiaddBq Xaq; naqAi jo sjagnj 
paqsinSuigsjp ojb Xaq; uaqAi jaqgia saiSogBauaS jb.^oj ut paanpojgm 
XllBiisn ajB sjaqgBgpuBjS lEiuagBj^ -j Buas-Bjpn-a go jaqgBjpiiBjS 
IBiuaguiu aq; sba\ BSijn-BABqg ;Bq; nopiiaui o; pBj jaAan spjoaaj 
BqBjnqigyV aq^g^ •O'v oof 'a ui BjgndiiuBgnBO aaiiud iiaiojo 
BqBiBqtJA 3qi o; pauJBiu sba\ jagqSnnp sijq -a’V oK 'o o; Sof 'o 
ntojg Snqtu sba\ ot[A\ ‘uSnii-BABqa; go Xino apupBAB si iiotgBuiJog 
-III auogsiq agiuqap ‘igBABUipBj go sjagiu BSug^r aq; Suomy 

•aAoqB UAioqs 

ApnajjB SB ‘sBXoqpuB^\ aq; .fq giaXujd sba\ jaAaAVoq agoj SuipBag 
aq; I sbSbj^ aq; puB sbabpj]^ aq; ‘SB.faqpuBg^ aq; go sSmsu 
snoauBgimuis gsouqu aq; ;^q saauiAOJd ujogsua s;i gsog ajiduia 
BiiBqsn;^^ aq; ;Bq; si goBj aqj^ -poijad jno ui sjaguj X;;ad Xq 
paiiuojjad iiaggo ojoai saoyijaus-asjoiq Jog I SBingqsn^I aq; ;sno o; 
jaA\od SiiipBag aq; ojoav Xaq; ;Bq; SniAOJd sb iiaqa; aq ‘JOAa 
-A\oq ‘goit paaii soatjuaBs-asJoi-i go jaqiiimi oSjbi siqx ’saaguaBS 
-asjoj-j ua; sb Xubui sb Suitiijojjod Xq .fjogaiA Jiaq; pagujqagaa 
Xaqj^ -sjoujaAoS Binjqsnx SiiiaBidsip Aq ;sBa aq; 

III saSiiBQ aq; pm; qgjoii aq; ui Bjnq;Bi\g o; du ;qSu i^guoqguB 
.qaq; qsqqBgsa o; gpiaqjip ;i punog OAuq Xgqaqojd ;ou ppioa 


Mvnn] 
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■J} 001 'dtJ ‘9I-SI6r 'ISV ’a-v XJn;n 3 D puz aq; uxoij Suiqsunog sbm 4 ; 

Aioqs suopBDgpBj;s Jpq; puB sn;nj aq; ^nq ‘-a'V Xlin^naD q4g aq^ 50- 
ifjp aq? s'aquDsap ‘pqnop on ‘i^nqqBABqg; py 'oaoi/ppHqjBjPAf c 

•aaaq; uiaq; jo spaapunq naas aABq jjasAm I -BJnq^Bit jo s^aqjBUi 
aq; m uoiamoa Xjba qps aJB jiBdBUBQ jo smoa aqj; ’PBABmpB.j 4B 
Suqiu SBAi aq jaq4aqAi niB^jaa ajojajaq; aq ^onnBo anQ •saioa bSb^ jo 
spiBoq aqj ui pnnoj jaA' jou aJB os[B snioa s;jj uapisjno hb'jo hoisbaui 
aqj oj Supno jou pnB ‘jaisiuiiu b jo snoijntqqaBOi aqj oj anp raop 
-SiJiq piiB ajq siq jsoj aq jBqj sajBjs JojBjnanjtuoa sji jnq !ijBAginpB(j 
jB guqnj SBA\ BuasBJgBjq jBqj sajBjs iCfajiugap v^uvtpoiisuvfj aqx i 


bSb^^ 3UIOS JO jEijj OJ aouBiquiasoj ssop b sjBaq (t 'jj -jj) 

-nioD sju "a'V Xjnjnao qjt^ aqj jo sipptui sqj ifq (pnBqqiiqojj) 
BJjBqqoqoiqv JaA^od oj nasu psq BjnAqoy pauiEU °niq y 

.-a'V Ajnjnao qjg aqj 

Jguunp U3A3 jfjiD siqj OJ noijEonpa JsqSiq joj snos Jiaqj Smpnas 
jEjag uiojj sjajsraiui ptrg aAv f ifjSEnifp bSb^ aqj jo jjbj aqj 
aajjB naAa qsmimip jon pip jaadsaj siqj ui noijBjndai sjp -noij 
-Bonpa puE aanjina jo ajjnaa snouiBj e osjb sba\ jj -sajdtnaj pnE 
saDBjEd jnaagraSEui jo jaqumu e jo jseoq pjnoa jj ‘sapis aaiqj 
UIOJJ uoijoajojd jBjnjBU pBq snqj puE ejej aqj puE nqpuig aqj 
JO aanauquoa aqj jBau pajEtijis sbai jj -ajiiJ eSe^ aqj japxm 
Ajp guiqsiJiioq E auiEoaq ‘lEjidBO eSEj^^ aqj ‘ijEABuipEg 

•suiopSuiq Jiaqj paxauuE 
oqA\ ‘EjdnS-EjptiuiEg iCq pajEajap qjoq ajoAV Xaqj f SEjduQ 
aqj JO jaAVod Suisu aqj jsuibSb saAjasuiaqj uiejuibui jou pjnoD 
Aaqj, ^'EJuqjEjy; jo ‘pnooas aqj puB ijBABuipBg jo Suiq aqj uaaq 
aABq oj suiaas uiaqj jo jsjq aqj^ -iCjnjnaa qji? aqj jo ajppiui aqj 
/Cq Snqiu sjajiu eSej^ oa\j aqj ajaAv ijEdBUBQ puE EuasESEjq 

•EpOEg pUE ISUEqf 'aJOdUAVEQ ‘jOqBAVQ 
‘EjSy ‘jndjoqg ‘EJtiqjEjy; papupui qaiqAv ^jojijjaj aqj joao 
S uijnj aiaA\ 'saAjasuiaqj .ououie ‘sasnoq eSej^; oavj atfj^ •aSijsajd 
jpqj pasEaJOHi pBq SBqEjEqEyV aqj oj uaAtS psq EgEU-BAEqg 
qaiqAi dpq jnjssaaans aqj, 'j -fj ui jnjjaAVod ifjJiEj araoaaq 
pBq ssgBjq aqj 'a'V oVZ 'o m EgBu-EAEqg jo qjEap aqj jy 

•yY "di^qQ m pajEppnp 
i^gnJ aq giAv noijEnjis aqj, -auojqj aqj uodti ppq siq uibj 


ee 




SVOVN 



■<1’V Q£Z Ui, pcdBiresEiiBiM; jo sniB;s paniE^tlB 
aABtj pinoiis TJiBg jo snos aiy pB ^Ep:} aiqBqojdrai XjaA si ji 
vXsv^opDUtos viCsvupi 4 vivQ ■Cioj.v.n^oi\[ ■ii 3 fv 4 su 3 sviivj\i uoissaidxa 
aqi ui vsmiivs-piis 7 i 94 vs jo aauB;sui ub aAsq aAi ;Bq; ;qnop' ou si 
ajaq; -snos siq qpAV ;nq E|Bp AamBj aqi qpAi ;ou panj^suoa aq o; SBij 
i;BdEuasBqBj\f app aqj jeuiuiejS jo sajnj jaujs aqj oj Snipjooav z 

’’Se-Zi- ‘IIIXX 73 33 S < 

sbSbj^ sijj OJ JO ratXBCCfi jo SBdBJjBqs^^ ujajsajYV aqj oj jonjto 
ODUBiSojjB SuiiWO 'j3A\od XjojBpnoj B XjqBqojd ‘ojojojoqj ‘ojoav 
BA pBg JO suBqqnBjAj aqj^ -os jo joijjsip b joao Smjnj ‘jojqo 
jBpnaj B JO snjBjs aqj pajonap AjjBUsn ijBdBnasBqBjvr app aqj 
auiij siqj jy •uopBjjsmiuipE aqj ni lujq djaq oj snos dn uavojS 
aajq; pBq aq puB "a'v 6Cs ui pBaq sji jb sbav .BjBg ijBdBnas 
-BqBj,\[ pa'v -Onjuaa pjC aqj jo jjBq jsjg aqj Suunp J^JIXBdpnTJd 
UBqqnBiflf jibuis b sba\ ajaqj ‘jBjjdBa BSBjq aqj ‘jjBABnipBj 
JO jsaAV aqj oj sajiui o?i jnoqB 'ajBjs qBjo;^! nx BApag jy 

VAdva HO siHVHJxavjAf hhx ‘9 


•jajBj i^JnJn^o 
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3 . 5ANGHA-DAMAN AND DaMA-SENA. 

{233 to 238 A.D.) 

Rudra-sena I had two sons, Prithivi-sena and Damajada. 
The former was ruling as a Kshatrapa under him towards the 
end of his reign, but the crown passed to his younger brother 
Sangha-daman according to the convention about succession 
referred to above. Though not more than 40 at his accession, 
Sahgha-daman ruled only for about a year and half ; for we 
find his younger brother Dama-sena ruling as Mahakshatrapa 
in 323 A.D, 

It is not impossible that Sangha-daman may have met with 
a natural premature death. It is, however, more likely that he 
may have died in battle, while fighting against the Malavas of 
Ajmer-Udaipur tract, who made a successful bid for indepen- 
dence at about this time. A Malava chief, (Sri ?) Soma by name, 
is known to have performed an important sacrifice at Nandsa 
in Udaipur State to celebrate the liberation of his country.^ 
An inscription of this ruler, dated in 226 a.d., has been recently 
discovered, announcing how freedom and prosperity had returned 
to the country of the Malavas by that time, and how the fame 
of his exploits had filled the wide space between the earth and 
the heaven. The enemies of the Malavas are not mentioned in 
the record, but they must have been obviously none others than 
the Western Kshatrapas, as western Rajputana is known to 
have been under their rule ever since the days of Rudra-daman I. 
The war for freedom of the Malavas, which was over before 
226 A.D., may have lasted for three or four years and Sangha- 
daman may have lost his life in it in 223 a.d. 

Along with the Ajmer-Udaipur tract, Sindh also must have 


' This information is supplied by the Nandsa Yupa inscriptions, 
which will be soon published by the writer in the Epigraphia Indica. 
The Malava country, which was liberated, comprised portions of the 
states of Udaipur, Jaipur, Tonk and the British district of Ajmer. 
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slipped away from the liands of the Western Kshatrapas soon 
after this time ; the}- could not have effectiveh' controlled it 
after the loss of the above territory. We, however, do not 
know who succeeded the Western Kshatrapas in Sindh and 
who was ruling there till 2S4 a.d. when the pro\dnce passed 
under the sway of the Sassanians. ■\^er3’^ probably some local 
Sc.vthian chiefs were ruling there during this period. 

During the reign of Dama-sena, the kingdom of the Western 
Kshatrapas thus became confined to Malwa, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. Ujja5-ini still continued to be the capital. 

During- the first ten years of the reign of Dama-sena, 
Prithrin-sena and Damajada II, sons of his deceased eldest 
brother Rudra-sena I, ruled under him as Kshatrapas. During 
the last four years of his reign, however, his own son Wra- 
daman was raised to that status. He seems to have pre-deceased 
his father, for his younger brother Ya^-daman succeeded his 
^ father, and ruled as hlahakshatrapa in 258 A.D.* 

4. YASO-DASI-AX I, \'’lJ.AyA-SEKA, D.amajada III 
-AND Rudra-sena II . 

(23S a.d. to 279 a.d.) 

Ya^-daman ivas onl\' about 40 at his accession, but he 
governed the kingdom only for two years. In 240 a.d. he was 
succeeded b}' his 3'ounger brother Vijaya-sena, who ruled as 
2ilahakshatrapa from 240 to 250 a.d. He had ruled for a year 
as a Kshatrapa during the short reign of his elder brother. 

The premature deaths of the two brothers, Vira-daman and 
Ya^-daman, in the short space of two years appear to indicate 
some trouble in the body politic, but its nature cannot at present 
3 be ascertained. The succession to the throne was according to 

' There is a gap of two years in the Maliakshatrapa coinage during 
236-3S A.n. and Rapson places Israra-datta’s usurpation during this 
interval ; Rapson, Catalogue, pp. cxxiii-csxvii. 
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the accepted convention and there was at this time no outside 
power, strong enough to create trouble in the Saka kingdom. 
Vijaj'a-sena had, however, a peaceful and prosperous reign, 
for his coins are found in large numbers throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Vijaya-sena was succeeded bj' his youngest brother 
Damajada III in 250 A.D. Being the youngest of four brothers, 
he naturally had a short reign of five years, and was succeeded 
in 255 A.D. by Rudra-sena II, who was the son of his eldest 
brother Vira-daman. Rudra-sena II had a long reign of 22 
years, but very few of its political incidents are definitely known. 

We have seen already how a junior prince of the royal 
family was usually associated with the reigning king with the 
status of the Kshatrapa since the beginning of this dynastj’. 
During the period 239 to 275 A.D. no prince, however, is found 
to be associated in this capacity with the reigning Maha- 
kshatrapa. A change, therefore, seems to have been effected in 
the system of administration and the office of the crown prince 
(Kshatrapa) seems to have been abolished for reasons which are 
not known at present. It w’as, however, revived by Rudra- 
sena II toAvards the end of his reign, for his son Visva-siriiha is 
known to have functioned as a Kshatrapa for a short time before 
his father’s death. 

Our soru-ces of information are silent about the history of 
the Western Kshatrapas during the period c. 230 to 275 a.d. 
But it seems fairly certain that their kingdom suffered further 
contraction during the latter part of this period. The copper 
coinage of the Western Kshatrapas, which rvas current only 
in Malwa up to c. 240 a.d., suddenly comes to an end after 
that year. This would, to some extent, support the theory that 
the Sakas lost Malwa soon after that date. Vindhyasakti, the 
founder of the Vakataka kingdom, ruled for about 20 5*ears from 
c. -255 to 275 A.D. He was a contemporary of Rudra-sena H 
and seems to have annexed a part of 'eastern Malwa. An upstart 
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Saka chief named Sridhara-varman was ruling as an indepen- 
dent king at Sanclii (near Bhopal) probabl}' from c. 266 a.d.* 
With the loss of INIahva the capital of the kingdom must have 
been shifted from Ujja3unl in Malwa to Girinagara (Junagadh) 
in Kathiawar. 

The view that the Kshatrapas had annexed Maharashtra 
duiing the latter half of the 3rd centur3*, when the Satavahana 
power had collapsed," is untenable. The epigraphical and 
Puranic emdence shows that the Abhiras rose to power in Maha- 
rashtra during the 3rd centurj’ and there is no eiddence to show 
that tlxe Kshatrapas defeated them in c. 250 a.d. and annexed 
their kingdom. The discovery of the hoard of Kshatrapa coins 
near Karhad (in Satara district), in which the rulers in the latter 
half of the 3rd century are represented, can be easilj^ explained 
otherwise. Karhad was a famous hoh' place. Its Brahmanas 
were noted for learning and thei' were welcomed in distant 
ro3'al courts. The Kshatrapa hoard found near that town may 
have been brought with him by a Brahmana emigrant of the 
town, returning to it in panic when a revolution broke out in 
the Kshatrapa kingdom in c. 304 A.D., which will be described 
in due course. 


5. ViSVA-SIJIHA AND BhARTRI-D.AMAN. 

(c. 279 A.D. to C. 304 A.D.) 

Rudra-sena II seems to have had no 3munger brothers ; 
hence he was succeeded b3’ his eldest son Visva-simha in c. 279 
-A.D. He had, however, a short reign of about 3 3’’ears onl3’, 
for we find his brother Bhartri-daman ruling as Mahakshatrapa 


' This is the date according to Mr. R. D. Banerji {El. XVI, 232). 
Mr. K. G. Majnmdar places him fortv vears later {JASB. XS. XIX, 
343). 

> JBBRAS. VH, 16-17; BG. I, 48-49. 
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in 282 A.D. He had governed as a Kshatrapa for about , four 
years before his accession. 


The reign of Bhartri-dfunan most probably extended up to 
304 A.D. and his son Visva-seua was functioning under him as 
Kshatrapa from 294 onwards. The coins of Bhartri-daman as 
RIahakshatrapa and of \'’isva-sena as Kshatrapa are found in 
large numbers ; we may therefore assume that they succeeded in 
retrieving the fortunes of their family to a large extent. 




In 284 A.D. the Sassanian emperor Varahran II conquered 
Seistan and Sindh and appointed his brother Varahran III as 
the governor of the new province with the title 3 akan Shah. 
This event did not directly affect the fortunes of the Western 
Kshatrapas, for most probably they had already lost control 
over Sindh a few decades earlier. The local Saka chiefs in 
Sindh and Seistan had to transfer their allegiance to the 
Sassanian emperor after this conquest.’ 

The conquest of Sindh by Varahran II brought the M^'estern 
Kshatrapas into closer contact with the Sassanians, and Bhartri- 
daman naturally felt it desirable to cultivate friendly relations 
with the new neighbours. He did not take part* in the war 
of succession that ensued between Varahran III and Narseh, 
but when the latter came out successful, he sent ambassadors 
to congratulate him and to intimate his recognition of the new 


‘ There is 110 sufficient evidence to show that the eastern conquests 
of any Sassanian emperor in the 3 rd century A.D. had extended to the 
Punjab or Gujarat and Kathiawar. Only one solitary coin has been 
found in the Punjab showing some Sassanian influence, and it cannot 
support the theory of Sassanian conquest of that province. The rulers 
of Avanti and Kathiawar are no doubt mentioned as recognising the 
title of Narseh, but they are expressly described as independent 
princes in the Paikuli inscription. 

■ The Paikuli inscription mentions the king of Avanti as siding with- 
Varahran III in the war of succession; but at this time Avanti or 
Ujjayini did not form part of the dominions of the Western Kshatrapas. 
Some local ruler of Avanti, possibly a Saka, may have joined the side 
of the Varahran III. 
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regime. The even tenor of the reign of Bhar tri-daman was not 
affected by an}' events in contemporary Sassanian history. 

6. The Rise of a New Baka House. 

RUDRA-SIMHA II AND Yaso-daman II. 

(C. 304 to C. 345 A.D.) 

Some events, however, occurred towards the end of the 
reign of Bliartri-daman, which put an end to the house of 
Chashtana, ruling over Gujarat and Kathiawar for more than 175 
years. Y^e find that the successor of Bhartri-daman was not his 
son Visva-sena, who had functioned as Kshatrapa under him 
for about ten years, but one Rudra-simha 11 , who is described 
as the son of Svami Jiva-daman, a person mentioned without any 
royal titles like rajan or Kshatrapa. The relationship of Rudra- 
siihha II with Bhartri-daman is unknown ; he seems to have 
been an upstart or at most a member of a collateral Saka branch. 
His accession in 304 a.d. was not a peaceful one. It was attended 
by a severe struggle, which rendered life and property unsafe 
at the capital, inducing people to bur}' their valuables and flee 
away for safety.^ Rudra-simha II, however, succeeded in 
getting an effective control over the kingdom in less than a year 
and ruled over it down to 316 a.d., when he was succeeded by 
his son Yaso-daman II, who mled certainly down to 332 a.d. 
and perhaps for a few years more. 

Both Rudra-simha II and Yaso-daman II, however, did 
;never assume the higher title of the Mahakshatrapa and after 
.332 A.D., there is a break in the Kshatrapa coinage for 16 years, 
during which period no ruler is known to have issued coins 
either as a Kshatrapa or as a Mahakshatrapa. When the curtain 
rises in 34S a.d. we find a new chief, Rudra-sena III, on the 


' A hoard of 520 coins buried towards the end of tlie reign of 
Bhartri-daman was found at Junagadh. Nrivi. Siipp. XLVII, 97. 
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throne ruling as Mahakshatrapa. It is, however, certain that 
his father Rudra-dainan II had also ruled as Mahakshatrapa 
for a few months or years before that date, though no coins 
of his have been so far discoi'ered. 

The circumstances which compelled Rudra-siriiha II and 
Yaso-daman II to be content with the lower title of the 
Kshatrapa and caused the total cessation of the Kshatrajia 
coinage during 332 to 34S A.D. are not yet sufficiently known. 
One view is that the Sassanian intervention was responsible for 
this gradual decline and total eclipse of the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas.^ This view does not seem to be correct. 
The Sassanian emperor Narseh, who was ruling from 293 tO' 
303 A.D., was signally defeated by the Roman emperor Galerius. 
Narseh had to cede extensive provinces to the conqueror in 
order to recover his family, which had fallen into the hands, 
of the enemy. Narseh therefore was not in a position to 
bring about the downfall of Bhar tri-daman. His successor, 
Hormuzd II, had a short reign of seven years (303 to 310 a.d.) 
and is not known to have undertaken any expeditions to the 
east. The next ruler, Shapur II, was a baby of less than one 
year at the time of his accession in 310 a.d. When he grew 
into manhood, he was involved in Roman wars during 337-S a.d.. 
Sassanian intervention therefore does not seem 'to have been 
responsible for the decline and eclipse of the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas during 304 to 348 a.d. It may be pointed, 
out that no Sassanian coins of this period are found in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar ; nor does the coinage of Rudra-sirhha II and 
Yoso-daman II show any Sassanian influence. , 

It seems more probable that the conquests of the Vakataka. 
emperor Pravara-sena I were responsible for the decline of the 
Kshatrapa power during the earl3'^ decades of the 4th century a.d. 
There is, however, no direct evidence to show that Pravara- 


PHAI*. p. 428. 
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sena I had reduced the Western Kshatrapas to his vassalage. 
He, however, is the only Vakataka ruler to assume the title of 
Samrat, emperor, and is knoAvn to have performed as man}' as 
four horse-sacrifices (a-svamedhas) to celebrate his different con- 
quests. His father Vindhyasakti had ousted the Kshatrapas 
from a part of hlalwa ; he may therefore u'ell have tried to 
extend his sphere of influence in the west b}' supporting the 
claims of the upstart Rudra-siihha II and by giA'ing him help 
to oust Bhartri-daman or his son Visva-simha or both, who 
were the legitimate claimants to the throne. Imperialism gene- 
rally tries to extend its sphere of influence in this manner. 
One can hardly believe that Rudra-siihha II and Yaso-daman II 
had voluntarily remained content Avith the loAver title of 
Kshatrapa, AA'hich at this time denoted a feudator}' status. No 
other neighbouring power was in a position to impose its sove- 
reignty upon the Kshatrapa rulers. The theory that Rudra- 
simha II and Yaso-daman II had become Vakataka feudatories 
for some time gets some further support from the discoA^ery of 
the hoard of Kshatrapa coins at Chhindwara in C.P., in AA'hich 
Rudra-siriiha II and Yaso-daman II happen to be the latest kings 
to be represented.^ It is not unlikely that both these rulers 
AA'ere sending occasional tributes to Pravara-sena I AA'hich Avas 
responsible for the entry of the Kshatrapa coins in the Vakataka 
dominions. The tribute ceased to come with the deaths of 
Pravara-sena I and Yaso-daman II, Avhen the Vakatakas lost 
their OA'erlordship ; and so later Kshtrapa coins are not to be 
seen in the hoard. It must, hoAA'ever, be clearly understood that 
Pravara-sena’s overlordship oA'er the Kshatrapas is only a theory, 
no doubt more probable than any other, but still lacking con- 
clusiA'e proof. 

What AA'as the cause of the total stoppage of the Kshatrapa 
■ coinage during 332 to 348 a.d. ? When Ave note hoAv there are 


' Niim. Supp. XLVII, 97 . 
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hardly any gaps of more than two or three years in the dates of 
the Kshatrapa coinage from 178 to 332 a.d., we cannot but 
suspect some serious political disturbance during this period. 
The usual view that the Kshatrapa power was in complete 
abeyance during this period does not seem to be correct. Neither 
the \''akatakas nor the Sassanians were at this time in a position 
to effect a total eclipse of the Kshatrapa power. The Vakataka 
king Rudra-sena I, who succeeded the emperor Pravara-seiia 
iu c. 335, was relatively a weak ruler and could not have under- 
taken any expedition against the Kshatrapas. The Sassanian 
emperor Shapur II was engaged in Roman wars during 337-8 a.d. 
It seems that there was a struggle for the Kshatrapa throne 
which was responsible for part of this gap. It is not unlikely 
that future discoveries will narrow it down, showing that Yaso- 
daman II ruled for a few years after 332 and Rudra-daman II 
for a few years before 348 a.d. The intervening period may have 
been spent in a bitter struggle for the throne during which 
neither claimant found it possible to issue any coinage. We 
must remember in this connection that Mahakshatrapa Rudra- 
daman II, whose son Rudra-sena III was ruling as Maha- 
kshatrapa in 348 A.D., is not known to be related to Yaso- 
daman II, who was ruling as a Kshatrapa down to 332 a.d. 
Possiblj' he was a rival claimant from a collateral branch and 
could substantiate his claim only by a successful appeal to arms. 
A bitter struggle for the throne was therefore inevitable. It is 
this internecine struggle rather than a foreign conquest which 
seems to be responsible for part of the gap of 16 years. Future 
discoveries alone can, however, finally solve the riddle. 

7. Rudra-daman II and His Successors. 

(C. 345 A.D. to C. 395 A.D.) 

Rudra-daman II, who supplanted Yaso-daman II, was very 
probably a scion of the house of Chashtana, which had been 
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ousted bj- Rudra-simlia II in 304 A.D. probably with the 
assistance of the Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena I. The weak- 
ening of the Vakataka poiver at the end of the reign of that 
emperor in c. 335 a.d. enabled Rudra-daman II to oust the 
son of his nominee and become Mahakshatrapa himself. How 
long Rudra-daman H ruled we do not know, for no coins of 
his have been found so far. We ma}’’ assume that he ma3* have 
ruled at least for two or three j'ears before 348 a.d., when his 
son Rudra-sena HI was ruling as Mahakshatrapa. The sway of 
Rudra-daman II extended over Kathiawar and northern 
Gujarat. 

Rudra-sena HI had a long reign of more than 30 j'ears 
(c. 348 to c. 380 A.D.). It was, however, not a peaceful one. 
A great political upheaval once more occurred soon after 
351 A.D., which rendered life and property unsafe throughout his 
kingdom. We find people burying hoards for safety both in 
the heart of the kingdom as well as in its outlj'ing cities.^ The 
disturbance lasted for 13 j-ears, from c. 351 to c. 364 A.D., during 
which Rudra-sena III could issue no coins whatsoever. He, 
however, regained his position in 364 a.d. and we find him 
issuing coins regularty down to 37S a.d. 

The cause of this sudden eclipse of the power of Rudra- 
sena HI is not definitely known at present. It could not have 
been an invasion bj* the Vakatakas ; for they were too weak 
to think of any such venture at this time. Dr. K. P. Jajnswal 
has suggested that it maj' have been an attack on the Kshatrapa 
power b}" Samudra-gupta. This view also does not seem -to be 
conwncing. The Kakas and Sanakanikas of eastern ilalava are 
known to have been the western neighbours of Samudra-gupta. 
It is not likety that he had invaded the Kshatrapa dominion 
which laj- further to the west in Gujarat and Kathiawar. It is 
important to note that the Allahabad eulogj’- of Samudra-gupta, 

> JBBRAS. 1899, pp. 203-09 for the Uparkot hoard and ASI. 1913-14, 
pp. 227-45 for the Sars'ania hoard. 
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which gives an cxiiavislivc account of his coiujue.sls, does not 
mention any smashing defeat inflicted on the Sakas of W estern 
India. Shapnr II, the contemporary Sa.ssanian emperor, is 
known to liave led an expedition to the east in 356-7 Can 
it be that after conquering the Kidara king of the Punjab in I 
357 A.D. he turned to Kathiawar from his base in Sindh and 
totally eclipsed the power of Rudra-sena III for .some time? 

Had Sassanian coins been found in Kathiawar, this conjecture 
might have appeared jirobable ; as it is, there is nothing to 
support it. The view tiiat tsarva Hliatp'iraka, wlio started the 
so-called \'alabhi coinage, may have temporarily overpowered 
Rudra-sena III is also not free from difiicnlties.' It must, there- 
fore, be admitted that the cause of the eclipse of the power of 
Rudra-sena during 351 to 364 is still unknown. Nor do wc 
know how he re-established it in c. 365 .t.n. 

37S A.D. is the last known date of Rudra-sena III. He may 
have ruled for a year or two more and wc may place his death 
in c. 380. 

The history of the W'estern Kshatrajias subsequent to the 
death of Rudra-sena HI is again shrouded in mystery. He was 
succeeded by Simha-setia, who was his sister's son, and not his 
own. The succession therefore may not have been a peaceful 
one. We find Siiiiha-sena ruling as Jlahakshatrapa in 3S2 A.D., 
but within the next six years or so not only his own reign but 
that of his son Rudra-seua IV came to an end, for in 3S8 .\.p. 
or soon after we find Rudra-siihha III on the throne ruling as 
Mahakshatrapa, The relationship of this ruler to his predecessor 
Rudra-sena is not known. It is not unlikely that his father 
Satya-siriiha may have been a brother of Rudra-sena III ; he 
may, therefore, have felt that he was a better claimant to the 
throne than Rudra-sena IV, who derived his title from a sister ^ 
of Rudra-sena III. 


JNSI. VI, 19-23. 
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Rudra-simha III, however, could not rule the kingdom for 
a long time. In less than 10 years from 388 A.D. he was com- 
pleteh' defeated by Chandra-gupta II, who annexed Gujarat 
and Kathiawar to the Gupta empire and put an end to the 
5aka rule. An account of this conquest will be given in 
^Chapter VTH. 




X 


CHAPTER IV 


EASTERN DECCAN. 

I. Andhra 

During the age of the Later Satavahanas the heart of the 
Andhra country, corresponding to the districts round the mouths 
of the Kistna and the Godavari, appears to have had its head- 
quarters at Dhanyakataka. The city has been identified by some 
scholars with Bezwada, while others, with greater plausibility, 
have suggested its location in the present Amaravati-Dharanikota 
area of the Kistna District.' The extinction of Satavahana rule 
in the above region is usually placed towards the eijd of the 
first quarter of the third century A.D. Local feudatory families 
had no doubt been gaining strength as a result of the weakness 
of their Later Satavahana overlords and must have contributed 
largely to the latter’s downfall. But the Ikshvakus of the 
Kistna-Guntur region possibly struck the strongest blow to the 
suzerain power. 


The Ikshvakus. 

The earliest known Ikshvaku king Vasishthiputra Santa- 
mula (Chantamula) I flourished about the second quarter of the 
third century, that is to say, immediately after the fall of the 
Satavahanas in the country round Dhanyakataka. The assump- 
tion of independence by a Muslim ruler of medieval India was 


' The Amaravati inscriptioa of Ikshvaku Virapurusha-datta {SIE., 
1937-38, No. 529) refers to the installation of two Dharinachakras at the ^ 
eastern entrance of the MaMviMra at Dhatnnakada (Dhanyakata). An 
Amaravati pillar inscription of Keta II, 'dated ' a.d. 1 1S2, mentions 
Srl-Dhanyakafaka with its temple of Siva AmareSvara and the loftv 
Chailya of Lord Buddha (El., VI, 146). 
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characterised by the issue of his own coins and by an order to 
insert in the Khutbah (sermon delivered after divine service on 
Friday) his own name instead of his overlord’s. The indepen* 
dent status newly acquired by Indian ruling families of the early 
' centuries of the Christian era was likewise signalised usually 
by the celebration of the Asvamedha. It is, therefore, interesting 
to note that Santamula I was the performer of a horse-sacrifice. 

We know little about the predecessors of Santamula I. It 
is not impossible that the Ikshvakus of the Andhra-desa actually 
represented a branch of the celebrated Ikshvaku dynasty of 
Ayodhya which migrated to the Deccan and settled there. The 
Ikshvakus of the Far South appear to have had their capital at 
"i^ijayapurl situated in the valley of the Nagarjunikonda hills. ^ 
No record of Santamula’s time has so far been discovered. 
Details of the political career of this king as well as the extent 
of his kingdom are, therefore, unknown. Santamula I was a 
staunch Brahmanist and performed not only the Asvamedha 
but also the Vajape3’^a and other Vedic sacrifices. Dike the 
Kadambas and the Chalukyas of later times, he is described as 
“favoured by Mahasena (Skanda-Karttikeya)”. Santamula I 
had at least two sisters, the first of whom was married to a 
feudatory chief who had the style Mahasendpati Mahdtalavara 
and belonged to the Puklj'^a family. The king’s daughter Atavi- 
Santisri U'as married to an official styled Mahasendpati Mahd- 
d ail dandy aka and reported to have belonged to the noble family 
of the Dhanakas. The word Puklya has been connected by some 
scholars with the Fungi district covering parts of southern 
Guntur and the adjoining region. The Hiranyaka family, 
related to the Ikshvakus, has been similarly connected with 
the Hiran5'-arashtra which must have included the northern and 
^western parts of the Nellore District and the adjacent area. 


’ The Ikshvakus were probably the Sriparvatiya Andhras of the 
Pnrarias. Sriparvata was the ancient name of the Nallamalur Range. 
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Santamula I was succeeded by his son ilathariputra Vira- 
purusha-datta (third quarter of the third centurj') who ruled at 
least up to his twentieth regnal year. One of his queens was 
Rudradharabha^tarika who is described as the daughter of the 
Maharaja of Ujjain.' It is not impossible that Rudradhara- 
Idiattarika was related to Rudra-sena II (c. 254-74 a.d.) or 
Rudra-sena I (c. 199-220 a.d.) the Saka rulers of Western India, 
t^rapurusha-datta gave his daughter in marriage to the ^laharaja 
of Vanavasa which has been identified with modern Banavasi 
in the North Kanara District of the Bombay Presidency. The 
son-in-law of the Ikshvaku king seems to have been no other 
than a ruler of the Chutu family supposed to have been a branch 
of the Satavahana dynasty settled in the ancient Kuntala 
country. Matrimonial alliances with the royal houses of Ujjain 
and Banavasi no doubt strengthened the position of the 
Ikshvakus during the reign of Virapurusha-datta, although the 
•credit for contracting these relations might belong actually to 
Ihe king’s father Maharaja Santamula I. 

Records belonging to the reign of Virapurusha-datta have 
been discovered at the Buddhist sites of Amaravati, Jaggayapeta 
and Nagarjunikonda.' The latest date supplied by the epigraphs 
is the king’s twentieth regnal year. The inscriptions are, how- 
ever, not official documents, but records of private donations 
in favour of several Buddhist establishments. Most of the 
Nagarjunikonda epigraphs record the benefactions of some 
female members of the Ikshvaku family to the Great INIonastery 
lying near the capital city of Vijayapuri. These ladies were 
apparently Buddhists in faith. It is, however, unknown whether 
king Virapurusha-datta himself and his son were actually 


* It is interesting to note that three of Vlrapurusha-datta’s queens 
were daughters of his paternal aunts. Such alliances were evidentlv 
familiar in this region even in the early period. Cf. Bauditayaifa 
Dharma-sutra, I. II. 1-4. 

’ EL XX, 1 f{; XXI, 60 2. 
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Buddhists. But attention in this connection may be drawn 
to the fact that, unlike Santamula I, neither of these rulers has 
been described as the performer of an}* Brahmanical sacrifices 
or as favoured by the god Mahasena. It is, therefore, not im- 
probable that the immediate successors of Bantamula I were 
Buddhists and not staunch Brahmanists like their ancestor. 

Mathariputra Virapurusha-datta was succeeded by his son 
^'asisthiputra Ehurala^ Santamula n who ruled at least up to 
his eleventh regnal year. The independent rule of the Ikshvakus 
in the heart of the Andhra country appears to have ended about 
the close of the third centur}* a.d. This is suggested by the 
IMayidavolu charter recording an order of the Pallava crown- 
prince Sivaskanda-vannan of Kafichi to the pro^dncial governor 
of the Andhrapatha residing at Dhanyakataka. Though there is 
difference of opinion amongst scholars as regards the date of 
Sivaskanda-varman" and his father during whose reign the grant 
was issued, it seems quite reasonable to ascribe the overthrow 
of the Ikshvakus and the Pallava occupation of the Kistna- 
Guntur region to about the end of the third century a.d. It is, 
however, rmcertain whether Ehmnila Santamula was himself 
ousted by the Pallavas.^ 

There is evidence to show that the Ikshvaku dynasty 
lingered long as a local power. A record of the Kekaya family 
•of northern Mysore belonging to the fifth century A.D. refers 
to matrimonial relations between the Kekaya kings and the 


’ Of the two forms, Ehavula and Ehnvala, the former is to be pre- 
ferred. Cf. the name Hamgnnavnla-Devana, Sue. Sat. p. 391. 

’ Some scholars would like to assign him to the middle of the 
third century a.d. For an examination of the question and for reasons 
wh}' he should be ascribed to the first half of the fourth century, see 
Sue. Sat. pp. 161-68. 

* Maharaja Rnlupnmsha-datta, mentioned in an inscription at 
Gurzala in the Guntur District (El. XXVI, 123 ff), may have been the 
-successor of Ehuvula Aantamula II. The palaeography of the record 
as well as the name-ending' datfa seems to connect him with the royal 
family of the Ikshvakus, specially ■with \Trapnrnsha-datta, 
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roj'al sages of the Ikshvaku dynasty. These Ikshvakus are 
almost certainly to be identified with the descendants of 
Santamula I. In this connection it is interesting to recall the 
epic instance of a matrimonial alliance between the Ikshvakns 
of Ayodhya and the Kekayas of Girivraja and Nandigrama in 
the Punjab. Vague reminiscences of the southern Ikshvakus 
may probably be traced in the late Kannada poem entitled 
Dharmamrita by Nayasena. 


The Brihatphalayanas. 

There was an old kingdom covering the present Bandar 
(Masulipatam) Idhik of the Kistna District and the adjoining 
region with its capital at a city called Pithunda ( = Prithuda?) 
lying not very far from Masulipatam.* According to the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, king Kharavela of Kalinga, who may be 
assigned to the second half of the first century b.c., devastated 
the royal city of Pithupda. About the middle of the second 
century a.d. the Greek geographer Ptolemy mentions “the 
metropolis of Pitundra” which is located in the Masulipatam 
area. There is hardly any doubt that the inscription of Khara- 
vela and the Geography of Ptolemy refer to the same royal city. 
Towards the end of the third centur}^ a.d., a king named Jaya- 
varman is known to have been ruling over the above region 
very probably with his capital at the city of Pithunda.' King 
Ja3’^a-varman belonged to the Brihatphalajmna gotra ; but no 
other king of his line is as yet known. 


'According to Ptolemy’s Geography (VII,- i, § 79, 93), Pitundra = 
Pithuijda was in the land of the people called Alaisoloi. The name of 
this country is given as Maisolia which is apparently identical with 
the first part of the name of Masulipatam. See infra. 

^ Some scholars believe that Kudura, the place whence the 
Kondamudi grant was issued, was the capital of the Brihatphalaj’ana 
kings. See Dubreuil, AHD., pp. 84-85. For a criticism of this view, 
cf. Sue. Sat. pp. 41-49. ' ■ ■ 
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A copperplate charter dated in the tenth regnal year of 
Jaya-varman who is described as a devotee of JIahesvara (Siva) 
was discovered at Kondamudi in the Tenali taluk of the ICistna 
district/ It was issued from the \actorious camp of Kudura to 
* the governor of the Kudura ahdra (district) in regard to a grant 
of land in favour of a number of Brahmanas. Kudura, which 
appears to have been the headquarters of the district of that 
name, has been identified with modem Guduru near Masuli- 
patam. Some scholars locate it at Kodum on the sea not far 
from Ghantasala which is the same as Kantakasaila or Kanta- 
kasaula of old records and as Kantakassulos of the Greeks. 

Unfortunately the relations of the Brihatphalayanas of 
Pithunda with the neighbouring kingdom of the Ikshvakus and 
with the Pallavas of Kanchl cannot be determined in the present 
state of our knowledge. It appears that the earlier kings of 
Pithunda accepted the suzeraintj’- of the Later Satavahanas and, 
later, possibly also of the Ikshvakus. On the eve of the Pallava 
occupation of the Andhrapatha, Jaya-varman Brihatphalayana 
seems to have ruled for some time as an independent king. The 
sudden rise of the Brihatphala}’^anas may have been at the 
.expense of the Ikshvakus. But very soon both the dynasties 
appear to have been subdued bj' the Pallavas of Kanchi. It is, 
however, impossible to be definite on this point as materials for 
the history of the Masulipatam region during the early centuries 
of the Christian era are scantj". With the rise of the Balan- 
kayanas of Vengi, some of the territories originally enjoyed by 
the Brihatphalayanas seem to have passed to them. 


The Avandas. 


Epigraphic evidence points to the existence of a ro3^al famil}' 
ruling in the Guntur district about the second half of the fourth 


* El. VI, 315. 
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century A.D. and parts of the fifth/ Only three kings of this 
dynasty are known from inscriptions. An epigraph in the 
Kapotesvara temple at Chezarla to the west of Guntur speaks 
of Satsabhamalla who was the daughter’s son of king Kandara 
belonging to the gotra (lineage) of a great sage named Ananda. 
In the Gorantla copperplate grant of Attivarman, the king is 
described as “sprung from the family of king Kandara”, while 
the family itself is said to have “arisen from the lineage of the 
great sage Ananda”. The ilattepad grant of Damodara-varman 
was issued from Kandarapura (a city very probably founded by 
Kandara) and the king is represented as having belonged to the 
Ananda goira. The three kings, Kandara, Atti-varman and 
Damodara-varman should therefore be assigned to the same 
family which may be called the Ananda dynasty of the Guntur 
region." It should, however, be noticed that the name of 
Ananda is not found in the list of gotrarshis in the Puranas and 
other early works. Apparently the dynasty could not boast of 
its relations with au}’ acknowledged gotrarshi of old. 

Of the three kings of the Ananda family, Kandara who 
seems to have founded the city of Kandarapura is erddently 


' There is difierence of opinion amongst scholars as regards the 
chronolog}- of the Ananda kings. Gopalachari assigns them to the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. He believes that the Chezarla inscrip- 
tion palaeographically resembles the records of the Pallava king 
Mahendra-varman I (c. 600-30 a.d.). See EHAC., p. 1S5. Rama Rao 
(JAHC. I, 11) places the Anandas in the period 375-500 a.d. 

= Some recent writers prefer the dynastic name Anandagotra to 
•Ananda, but apparently they forget the fact that the word gotra means 
family and that kings of the Salankayana gotra represent themselves 
in their official records simply as Salankayana. .Attention in this connec- 
tion may also be drawn to such dynastic names as Ikshvaku which is 
after an illustrious early member of the family. Expressions like 
"the Brihalphalayana gotra kings”, "the .Ananda” goira kings”, etc., 
can therefore hardly be entertained. C/. V. S. Ramachandramnrtj-, 
JAHRS. XI, 43 ff ; Rama Rao, op. cit. Gopalachari is inclined to 
style the family as “Randara” (op. cii. p. 185). Apparently however 
king Kandara himself cannot be described as belonging to "the Kandara 
family”. Of course Kandara’s descendants may be designated by that 
style. 
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the earliest. There is, however, difference of opinion amongst 
scholars as regards the relative chronological position between 
Atti-vannan and Damodara-vannan. It is interesting to note 
that Damodara-vannan is described in his own record as 
y hiranyagarbha-odbhav-odbhava, i.e., one whose father was a 
performer of the mahadaua (great gift) ceremony known as the 
Hirammgarbha. Atti-varman’s record, on tire other hand, re- 
presents him as a hiranyagarbha-prasava , i.e., performer of the 
Hiran3’agarbha. Damodara-varman maj’ have, therefore, been 
actualh’ a son of Atti-varman. According to some scholars, 
however, the former was not a successor but a predecessor of 
the latter.^ 

Kandara, like Kandhara, Kandhara, Kanhara, Kanhdra and 
Kannara, is a Prakritic corruption of the Sanskrit name Krishna 
influenced by words like Skavdha (Prakrit Kandhara). The 
Prakritic names of Kandara and Atti-varman and especially the 
^ fact that the names of a large number of Brahmana donees of 
the IMattepad grant of Damodara-varman are given in their 
Prakrit forms would suggest the ascription of these kings to a 
period not much later than the middle of the fourth century a.d. 
when Prakrit was ousted bj' Sanskrit from the field of South 
Indian epigraph3^ 

The Chezarla inscription' represents king Kandara as lord 
of the Krishnavenna (i.e., Edstna), of the hill called Triktita 
and the city called Kandarapura and of two janapadas or pro- 
mnces. It has been suggested that the Trikutaparvata of the 
Chezarla record is the same as the Trikutamala3'a mentioned in 
a Vishnukundin inscription and is no other than present 


’ Gopalachari believes that Damodara-vannan flourished about a 
centnr)- before Atti-varman {op. cit. p. 194). Rama Rao places Kandara 
and liis grandson in 375-400 A.D., Damodara-varman in 435-460 .a.d. and 
.Atti-varman in 480-500 a.d. 

^ SII. VI, No. 594. For a different interpretation of this record, 
see Rama Rao, op. cit. p. 5, cf. Sue. Sat. p. 396 ff. 
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Kotappakonda near Kavur.' Of the two provinces under 
•Kandara’s rule one seems to have been the district round 
Kandarapura which has not been satisfactorily identified." The 
banner of king Kandara is said to have borne the representation 
of a golmgula (a species of monkey). As the banner and crest ^ 
of a royal family are sometime.^ found to be the same, it is not 
impossible that the defaced seals of the Gorantla and Mattepad 
grants actuallly bear the figure of a goldugula. Prince Satsa- 
bhamalla was the daughter’s son of Kandara and probablj* 
belonged to a viceregal line. Kandara appears to have been called 
Prithiviyuvarat and is possibly also credited with victory in 
some battles at Dhanyakataka. This seems to suggest that 
■about the middle of the 4th century Kandara and his feuda- 
tories drove out the Pallavas from Dhanyakataka which is 
known to have been the early Pallava headquarters in the 
Andhrapatha. 

It appears from the Gorantla Inscription^ that Atti- 
vaniian and possibly also his predecessors were devotees of 
Siva. The locality called Vakesvara where the temple of the 
family deity once stood has, however, not been identified. We 
have possibly to look to Chezarla which is famous for the temple 
of Kapotesvara. In that case, Kandarapura, capital of the 
Ananda kings, was probably not very far from Chezarla. 

Damodara-varman was certainlj' a Buddhist."* The Kapo- 
tesvara temple at Chezarla has been supposed b}"^ scholars to 
have been a structural Chaitya Hall, originally Buddhist, but 


‘ Krishna Rao, EDA. p. 430. 

’ Rama Rao identifies Kandarapura with Kanteru in the Guntur 
taluk {op. cit. p. 12). Somasekhara Sarma believes that the village 
of Chebrolu in the Bapatla taluk of the Guntur Dist., which is famous 
for the temple of Skanda, might have been known after that god as d 
Skandapura, Kandapura and Kandarapura. He further identifies ^ 
Chebrolu, called Chembrolu or Tambrapura in local inscriptions, w’ith 
Tambrapa of the Early Pallava charters. See J. Mad Un XII 154 
IX, 10211. 

* Cf. Mattepad Grant, El. XVHI, 327 ff. 
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later converted to Hindu usage.* It is usually ascribed to the 
fourth centur}' a.d. which date jorobably connects it with the 
'kings' of the Ananda dynastj'. 

The end of the Auandas is wrapped in obscuritj'. They 
"•were possibly subdued by the Salahkayanas, though both the 
'd\'nasties appear to have been originall}' responsible for over- 
powering the Pallavas in the heart of the Andhra country. It 
is also possible to suggest that the decline of the Anandas was 
^brought about by tlieir constant struggle with the Pallavas." 


The Salahkayanas. 

According to Ptoleinj-’s Geography,^ assigned by scholars 
lo the middle of the second century a.d., a people called the 
■Salakenoi lived to the north of the lilaisoloi who apparently 
belonged to the Masulipatam region. The word Salakenoi 
:appears to be a Greek corruption of the Indian name Salan- 
kayana.* It is again not improbable that Benagouron, the 
premier city of the Salakenoi according to Ptolemy, is a copyist’s 
nnistake for Bengauron, i.e., Vengapura=Veugipura which is 
Icnown to have been the capital of the Salahkayana Maharajas. 
All the Salahkayana charters, so far discovered, were issued 
from l^eiigf or Vengipura and a Salahkayana king is actually 
mientioned in tlie Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta 
as Vaingcyaka, indicating no doubt "the lord of Vengi.” The 
icit}* of A’engi has been located at the site of the modern \dllage 
•of Peddavegi near Ellore in tlie Godavari district. 

Some of the Salahkayana cliarters mention the names of 
the reigning monarchs without anj' reference to their prede- 
cessors. The position of these rulers in the genealogj' is there- 

' Cj. Cooniaras'wainy, HHA. p. 77. 

• C/. Ramachandramurty, JAHRS. XI, IS-SO; cj. also .Sircar, Ibid. 
_pp. 129-30. 

’ VII, i, 79. 

PHAV. p. 419 n. 
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fore difficult to determine. They are Deva-varman of the Ellore 
grant/ Nandi-varman of the Kanteru grant (No. i)' and 
Skanda-varman of the Kanteni grant (No. 2) “ The Kollair 
grant^ is, however, issued by a king named Xandi-varman wlio 
is called the elde.st son of king Chanda-varnian, while, in the 
PeddaA^egi grant,® apparently the same ruler is represented 
as Nandi-varman II who is not only called the eldest son of 
Chanda-varnian but also the grandson of Nandi-varman I and 
the great-grandson of Hasti-r'annan. We do not know if Nandi- 
varman of the Kanteru grant (No. i) has to be identified with 
Nandi-varman II of the Kollair and Peddavegi grants. But the 
identification is not improbable in view of the facts that all 
the three epigraphs belong to the same epoch according to the 
evidence of palaeography and that unlike the other members 
of the family the reigning monarch is described as a parama- 
bhdgavata, i.e., devotee of Lord Vishnu, in all the grants. The 
exact relation of Deva-varman of the Ellore grant and Skanda- 
varman of the Kanteru grant (No. 2) with any of the other 
four kings cannot be determined in the present state of our 
knowledge. The Ellore grant is, however, written in Prakrit,, 
while all other records of the family are couched in Sanskrit. 
It is therefore evident that Dei'a-i^arman ruled earlier than both 
Nandi-varman II and Skanda-v'arman, as Prakrit was ousted by 
Sanskrit from the epigraphj' of the Loiver Deccan about the 
middle of the fourth century a.d. In case it is conjectured that 
there was no break in the succession from Hasti-varman to 
Nandi-varman II it has to be assumed that Deva-varman ruled 
earlier than Hasti-varman® and Skanda-varman after Nandi- 


' EL IX, 56 ff. 

“ JAHRS. V, 21. 

’ Ibid. 

*IA. V, 176. 

= JAHRS. I, 92. 

* Some scholars believe that Deva-varman was a successor, possiblv 
a son, of Hasti-varman ; cf. Sue. SSt. p. 73 u. 
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varman II. It must, however, be admitted that palaeographj’ 
does not suggest a long interval of time between the rule of 
Deva-varman and that of Nandi- varman II and Skanda-varman.^ 

Besides the emdence of palaeography, there is an interest- 
i ing reference that helps us in determining the epoch to which 
the Salanka3''ana kings, known from inscriptions, belonged. 
Hardly an\' doubt can be entertained as to the identity of 
Salahkayana Hasti-varman, great-grandfather of Nandi- 
varman 11 of the Peddavegi grant, with the king Hasti-varman 
of '\'engi who was defeated b^' Samudra-gupta according to the 
Allahabad pillar inscription. The southern expedition of 
Samudra-gupta is usuall3- ascribed to the middle of the fourth 
centurj* a.d. to which epoch Salankayana Hasti-varman has also 
to be assigned. 

Lord Chitraratha-svamin was the familj' deity of the 
Salahka3'-ana Jlaharajas. It is interesting to note that in 1902 
^ a mound was shown b3' the ■villagers to Hultzsch on his visit 
to Peddavegi as the site of the ancient temple of Chitraratha- 
svamin." The word chitraratha means the sun ; the family 
deit3^ of the Salanka3'anas ma3- therefore have been the sun-god. 
But the personal faith of individual Salanka3'ana monarchs 
is known to have been in some cases Saiwsm and in others 
Vaishnamsm. 

The seals attached to the SalankaA-ana charters bear the 
figure of a bull which seems to have been the crest of this 
famih' of rulers. The word salankayana indicates Nandin, the 
bull of Biva. It is therefore not improbable that the crest of 
the Salanka3’ana kings was connected with the name of their 
famil3’. Salankayana has been righth' taken to be the name of 
the gotra to which the famih* belonged, although the kings are 

* For the supposed existence of a prince named Buddha-varman in 
the Salanka 3 -ana dynasty, cf. Sircar, JHQ. 1933, p. 208 tf; Sue. Sat. pp. 
63-6S. Skanda-varman is nsualh- supposed to have been a younger 
brother of Nandivarman. II. 

’El. rx, 51. 
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simply called Salankayana instead of the usual epigraphic stjde 
Salan k ay an a-sagoira . 

The Ellore grant of the parama-mahesvara Maharaja Deva- 
varnian was issued in the thirteenth year of the king’s reign. 
Deva-varnian is described in the grant as a performer of the"^ 
Asvaniedha sacrifice. This possibly suggests that he established 
the greatness of his family after having defeated some enemies 
who might har'^e been no other than the Pallava conquerors of 
the Andhrapatha. 

The known dates of Nandi-varman II (first half of the fifth 
century) are his seventh and tenth regnal years. He, there- 
fore, ruled at least for more than nine years. 

The end of the Salankayanas, like that of the other royal 
families of the region, is shrouded in darkness. It is, however, 
very probable that towards the close of the fifth century a.d. 
tliej' u'ere oveipou’ered bj' the Vishnukundins whose history 
will be treated in the next volume. 

2 . K AUNG A. 

After the downfall of the Chedi or Chaidya dynasty of 
Kalinga, to which the great KJiaravela belonged, the Kalinga 
country (rouglily speaking, the coastal land between the 
ikiahanadi and the Godavari) was split up into a number of petty 
principalities. This state of things is indicated by the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta which refers to the Gupta 
emperor’s victory or'er some South Indian kings in the 
fourth century .a.d. The Dakshipapatha contemporaries of 
Samudra-gupta, who are usually assigned to the Kalinga region, 
are Svami-datta of Kottura, Mahendragiri of Pishtapura, Damana 
of Erandapala and Kubera of Devarashtra.* Kottura is identi-1 
fled with Kothoor near the Mahendragiri in the Ganjam district 


' These are fully dealt with in Chapter VH. 
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and Erandapalla is believed by some scholars to have been 
situated near Chicacole in the same district. Little, however, 
is knomi about these states. But there is e^ddence of the con- 
tinued existence of the kingdoms of Pishtapura and Devarashtra 
which are to be identified respectively with the modem state of 
Pithapuram in the Godavari district and the YeUamanchili 
taluk of the Vizagapatam district. Some kings of these kingdoms 
are known from their copper-plate grants palaeographically 
assigned bj' scholars to about the fifth centurj- a.d. Other 
records of the same period disclose the name of the royal city 
of Simhapura which is not mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription and probably flourished after the middle of the fourth 
centurj’. Simhapura, identified with Singupuram near Chicacole, 
is supposed to have been the capital of a Kalinga kingdom as 
late as the twelfth centurj*.* 


The Pitribhaktas. 

A Maharaja, named Chandavarman, is known from the 
Komarti granE issued from tyctorious Simhapura in the king’s 
sixth }*ear of reign. The record describes Chandavamjan as a 
Kalihgadhipati (lord of Kalinga), and the seal bears the word 
Pitribhakta (devoted to father). All the pecularities of the above 
charter are present in the Tiritthana copper-plate granE of the 
fourth regnal j-ear of a king of the same name who seems to 
be no other than Chandavarman of the Komarti record. As, 
however, the script of the second charter is somewhat different, 
the existence of two kings named Chandavarman in the family 
of the rulers of Simhapura has been suggested. Another charter 
issued from Simhapura (here given in the Prakrit form Sihapura) 


* R. C. Majnmdar, Outline of the Historv of Kalinga in DUS. Vol. II, 
Ko. n, 1 ff. 

'EL IV, 142 ff. 

' ^ASI. 1934-35, p. 64. 
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is the Brihatproshtha graut^ dated in the thirtieth regnal year 
of Maharaja Uniavarman, lord of Kalihga. The Dhavalapeta 
grant= and the Tekkali charter^ of the j'^ear g, issued by a king 
of the same name respectively from Sunagara and Vardhamana- ^ 
pura (modern Vadama in the Palakonda taHk of the Vizagapatam 
district), probably belong to ilaharaja Umavarman of Siriihapura, 
known from the Brihatproshtha record. Sunagara and Vardha- 
manapura were probably secondarj' capitals or temporary resi- 
dences of the king. That Umavarman and Chandavarman 
belonged to the same family is indicated by the word Pitribhakia 
said to be found on the seal of the Tekkali charter. The proxi- 
mit3’ of the reigns of these two rulers is not oulj' suggested bj’ 
palaeography, but is further supported by another fact. It is 
interesting to note that the Tiritthana grant of Chandavarman 
refers to a certain Rudradatta, son of Matrivara who seems to 
be the same as Matrivara, son of Haridatta, mentioned in the 
Brihatproshtha record of Umavarman. If this suggestion is to 
be accepted, Umavarman may probably be regarded as a near 
ancestor (possibly the father) of Chandavarman. Some scholars 
however take Matrivara of the Brihatproshtha inscription to be 
the grandson of his name-sake of the Tiritthana plates, and 
Maharaja Umavarman as the son of king Chandavarman. 

Another king associated with the above rulers seems to be 
Maharaja Nanda-Prabhahjauavannan of the Chicacole grant, ^ 
which not only belongs to the same epoch, but bears on the 
seal the word Pitribhakia as on the seals of some of the charters 
of Umavarman and Chandavarman. The king is also described 
as ‘lord of the entire Kalinga’. His charter was issued from the 
Vdsaka (the king’s residence or camp) at the victorious Sara- 
pallika. The word Pitribhakia found on the seals of Umavarman, 

> 

’ EL XU, 4 ff. 

^JAHRS. X, 143-44. 

^Ibid. VI, 53 e. 

‘lA. XIII, 48 ff. 
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Chaudavarman and Nanda-Prabhafijanavarman probabl}" suggests 
that all of them belonged to the same family and that the word 
was used as a d3mastic designation. It is, however, tempting 
to suggest that the name Nanda-Prabhanjanavarman actually 
indicates Prabhanjanavarmau of the Nanda famil3^ One ma}' 
point out in this connection that a king of the Nanda d3mast3- 
of Pataliputra is associated with Kalihga in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela and that a Nanda or Nandodbhava 
famih' is known to har'^e ruled in the Je3’pore-Nandapur region 
of Orissa, at least from the ninth centurv' A.D,^ 


The Mdtharas. 

Almost contemporaneously with the Pitribhaktas of Siihha- 
pura in central Kaliuga ruled the royal family of the Mafharas 
who had originall3" their capital at Pishtapura. The Ragolu 
:grant' of JIaharaja Vasishthiputra Saktivarman which records a 
gift of land near Chicacole and describes the king as the lord 
•of Kalihga and tlie ornament of the Mathara d3masty, was issued 
in the regnal 3'ear 13 from the city of Pishtapura. The Matharas 
■of south Kalihga thus appear to have conquered the heart of 
the kingdom of the Pitribhaktas in central Kalihga b3' the time 
•of this monarch. It is interesting to note that the Sakunaka 
»rant“ of the regnal 3-ear 28 of j\Iahai-aja Ananta-Sakti- 
\-annan, who is also called the lord of Kalihga and 'ornament 
■of the Mathara famil3'’, was issued from Siihhapura which 
was the capital of the Pitribhaktas. That Ananta-Sakti- 
vannan was either identical with Saktivarman of the Ragolu 
X^lates. or, as is more probable, his immediate successor 
{possibh- a son), seems to be indicated bv- the fact that 
^apparently the same high official called desdkshapatalddhikrita 

’ Sue. Sat. p. 77 n. . , 

= El. XII, 1 ff. 

’..457.. <op. cit. p. 65. 
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talavara Arjunadatta in the Sakiinaka grant of Ananta-Sakti- 
vannan is mentioned in the Ragolu plates of Saktivannan with 
a humbler title as amatya Arjunadatta. The amdtya seems lo 
have been raised to higher offices during the later part of his- ^ 
life. According to some scholars, the name Ananta-Saktivarman 
really indicates king Saktivannan who was the son of Ananta- 
varman, while others suggest that Ananta-Saktivarman was a 
successor of Saktivannan with the possibility of a king named 
Anantavarman intervening between them. 


The rdsishihas. 

Another ‘lord of Kalihga’ who had his adhishlhdna (capital)^ 
at Pishtapura was the Paramamnhch'ara Anantavarman who 
issued the Srungavarapukota' and Siripuram grants,* palaeo- 
graphically assigned to the second half of the fifth or the begin- 
ing of the sixth centurj’. King Anantavarman was the son of' 
Maharaja Prabhahjanavarman and the grandson of Maharaja 
Gunavarman. The Srungavarapukota charter, issued from 
Pishtapura, describes Gunavarman as the lord of Devarashtra 
and Prabhanjanavarman as the moon in the Vasishtha family. 

In the Siripuram grant, issued from Devapura which was- 
apparentl}’^ the capital of Devarashtra in the Vizagapatam district, 
Gunavannan is mentioned as the moon in the Vasishtha family 
but not as the lord of De\'arashtra. The above facts may 
suggest that these kings of the Vasishtha family were originally 
rulers of central Kalinga, but that they later conquered South 
Kalinga from the Matharas and transferred their headquarters- 
to Pishtapura. It is, however, uncertain whether the Vasishthas- 
were related to the famil5’’ of the rulers of Siriihapura represented 
bj* Umavarman, Chandavarman and Nanda-Prabhanjanavannan.J): 
But it is tempting to suggest the identification of the Vasishtha 


» EL XXIII, 56 ff. 
» EL XXTV, 47 ff. 
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king Prabliafijanavarnian with Nanda-Prabhanjauavarmaii. If 
this suggestion is accepted, we may possibly regard the king 
as born of a girl of the Nanda family.^ But the identification 
must be regarded as tentative as the seal of Anantavarraan’s 
^ records does not bear the word PHribhakla like those of the 
charters of Umavarmau, Chandavarman and Nanda-Prabhaiijana- 
vannan. The Vasishthas as well as the -Matharas of Kalinga 
appear to have been matrimoniallj'^ related to many royal families 
represented bj' kings who had the metronyraics Vasishthiputra 
and Matharfputra. 

\ 

Other Dynasties 

A king named Yisakhavarman is known to have issued the 
Ivoroshanda grant' in his seventh regnal year from victorious 
Sripura vv'hich is identified with modern Siripuram in the 
Vizagapatam District. He does not call himself the lord of 
Kalinga and his relations with other kings of the same region 
and period cannot be determined with any amount of certainty. 

The history of Kalinga about the fifth century A.D. seems 
to liave been marked bv' the struggle between the royal houses 
of Pishtapura and Siriihapura for the supreme authority over 
Kaliiiga. The regular use of the title Kalingadhipati by most 
of the rulers no doubt points to the political ideal of the period 
which may or may not hav'e been realised in practice. The 
epithet Sakala-Kalihgadhipati (lord of the entire Kalinga coun- 
tr5d applied to Nanda-Prabhanjanavarman probably show's that 
some of the Kaliiigadhipatis ruled only over parts of the country. 
When the kings of central and southern Kalinga w'ere struggling 
for supremacy, a new royal line, that of the Gangas of Kalinga- 
^nagara (often identified w'ith Mukhalingam in the Ganjam Dis- 


’ Cf. Sircar, JJH. XV, 270; R. C. Majnindar, HBR. I, 190. 
* El. XXI, 23 ff. 
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trict), was established in the nortlieni part of the couiitrjE 
Kings of the Ganga dynasty used an era of their own which is 
supposed by some scholars to have started from about 496 A.D. 
The Jirjingi grant' (year 39=c. 535 a.d.) of Indravaiman is pos- 
sibly the earliest record dated in the Ganga era. It was the 
Gangas who subdued the rulers of central Kalinga in the sixth 
century, while the rulers of South Kalinga were supplanted by 
the Chalukyas in the beginning of the seventh century. We do 
not know what relations the earl5’^ rulers of Pishtapura and the 
Chalukya conquerors of that kingdom had with king Prithivi- 
Maharaja of the Tandivada’ plates (issued in the year 46 from 
Pishtapura and paleographically asigned to the beginning of the 
seventh century), ^\'ho u'as the son of Vikramendra and grand- 
son of Maharaja Rapadurjaj’a. 

Besides the ‘lords of Kalinga’, there is reference to an 
unnamed ‘lord of Chikura’ in an inscription^ found at Sarabha- 
varam lying about 20 miles from Rajahmundry. He was prob- 
ably a feudatory of the kings of Pishtapura. Another inscrip- 
tion'* has been discovered at Podagarh in the Jeypore Agencj' 
(Vizagapatam District) belonging to the twelfth 5mar of the son 
of king Bhavadatta of the Nala d3’nast}^ It is not known 
whether these Nalas were related to the mighty Nalas of Nandi- 
vardhana in Berar who subdued the Vakatakas and were them- 
selves overthrown by the CIialuk3ms of Badami in the second 
half of the sixth centiury. 

Another dynasty of rulers holding sway over parts of the 
Ganjam and Puri Districts in northern Kalinga was that of the 
Sailodbhavas who had their capital in Kongoda in the Ganjam 
District. According to the Khurda® grant and the Ganjam plates 


‘ ScJ. his. I, p. 458 ff. 

* JOR. IX, 188 ff. 

* EL XIII, 304. 

*SIE. 1921-22, p. 95; El. XIX, 101. 
» }ASB. LXXII, Part I, 284 ff. 
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(dated 619 a.d.)/ Maharaja Mahasamanla SainyabliTta-Madhava- 
raja II, who was a feudatory of king Sasahka of Gauda, was 
the son of A3'asobhIta and grandson of Sainv-abhita-Madliava- 
raja I." Sainyabhita-Madhavaraja II appears to be no other than 
Sainyabhita II-!!\Iadhava-varman who issued the Buguda, Puri, 
and Cuttack Museum grants/ The Buguda record, like the 
Parikud charter"* of tlie son of Sainj'abhila-Madhava-vannan II, 
refers to some members of this famil}' viz., Pulindasena, who 
was famous amongst the peoples of Kah'hga, Sailodbhava, Rana- 
bhita and his son Sain3’abhita I, and Ayasobhita and his son 
Sainyabhita II, the exact relation between the last two groups 
and between them and their predecessors not being stated. Tlie 
Sailodbhava feudator3' of Sasaiika seems to have ruled for some 
time after the death of his overlord when probabh* he issued 
the Kliurda grant as an independent ‘lord of Kalihga', although 
it is uncertain whether his son Ayasobhita II-Madiiyamaraja 
perfonned the Vajapeya and Asvamadha sacrifices before or 
after 643 a.d. when Harsha, after subduing the Gaudas, made 
an attempt to recover Koiigoda, the recenth* lost dependency 
of Gauda. As Sainyabhita-Madhava-vannan II seems to have 
flourished about c. 610 to 630 A.D., his great-grandfather Rana- 


yi, M3ff. 

* He is railed Jlfidliavaraja in the Gaiijaiii prant and .Sainy.alihiia 
in the Khurda plates. 

* El. HI. <53 ff; Bhandarkar’s List. No. lOT-t; El. NXIV, H9. The 
Puri grant calls the king also Srinivasa. Some scholars assign S.iinya- 
blnta II-Mudhava-varman of the Bugnda and Parikud grants (which arc 
considered late on grounds of palaeography) long after the issue of 
the Khtirda and Ganjatn records; cf. J.-lllKS. X, I ff. But the striking 
resemblance in tlie Sailodbhava genealogy fiirnislied b_v both sets of the 
records can hardl.v be explained awav. The passage tasy-api rviiii/r 
f/.c.. [born] in his fainil.v) in regard to the relation between .Sainyabhita 
I and his sucecssor Ayasobhita in the second .set of the charters pro- 
b.ibly suggests that A%'a#obhitn, a member of the Sailodbhava family, 
was the adopted son of Sainj-abhita 1. The palacographical problem seems 
to be solved b.v the Cnttack Museum grant which is written in a scripf 
similar to that of the Ganjatn grant, but gives the genealogy as in the 
Buguda charter. 

* El. XI, 2Si ff. 
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bhita may have founded the Sailodbhava djmasty of Kohgoda 
in the first half of the sixth ceutur5^ The names of Sailodbhava 
(possibly an eponym) and Pulindasena do not appear to be 
historical. The title Mahasamaiila, sometimes applied to the 
names of the predecessors of Sain3’abluta-Madhavaraja II, pro- 
bably suggests that Kongoda acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Gauda even before SaSnka’s time (c. 600 to 625 a.d.). It is, 
however, also not unlikely that the Sailodbhavas were originally 
feudatories of the Mana Kings, whose original principality lay 
somewhere in the hill}’^ region between the Jlidnapore and Gaj'a 
Districts, but who gradually extended tlieir swav' over nearh' 
the whole of modem Orissa b\' the latter part of the sixth 
century a.d.^ 


3 . Kosaea (Dakshi^a-Kosaea) and Mekala. 

Dakshina-Kosala (literally. South Kosala) comprising 
roughly the present Raipur, Bilaspur and Sambalpur districts 
of the Central Prorinces and Orissa was one of the earliest 
Ar}'an settlements in the Deccan. The name of the countr.v 
suggests its colonisation by the princes of the Ikshvaku d5'nast3' 
of A3mdhya, capital of the Kosala (Uttara-Kosala, Maha- 
Kosala") ja 7 iapada, in the F3^2abad region of the United 


* Cf. JRASBL. XI, 4-5. King Sambhnyalas of the Mndgala or 
Maudgah’a family, known from the Soro (579 a.d.) and Patiakella 
(602 A.D.) grants {El. XXIIT, 197; IX, 2S5), ruled over Dakhina-Tosalf 
(territory round Dhauli in the Pari and Cuttack Districts) and Uttara- 
Tosali (the Soro region in the Balasore District) as a feudatory of 
kings of the Mana famity. The foundation of the Mana and Mudgala 
houses may probably be placed long before the date of Sambhuyasas. 
The Soro area in rttara-Tosalj forming part of the Odra vishayd soon 
passed from the Mudgalas into the hands of Soma-datta'and Bhanu-datta 
who held sway over Ctkala (north-eastern Balasore and the adjoining 
region) and sometimes also over Dan<jabhnkti (area round Danton in 
the Midnapore District) under Sa^aiika of Gantja. The Manas were pro- 
bably responsible for the name of Jlanbhum. 

’ South Eosala is sometimes wrongly represented as Maha-Kosala 
by modem writers; cf. IC. Vm, 57. The name is also spelt Kolala, 
and the capital city is sometimes called Kolala ; cf. Mekala and Mekala. 
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Provinces. The early history of South Kosala is wrapped in 
obscurity. According to traditions recorded by the Chinese 
pilgrims who visited India, the celebrated Mahayanist teacher 
Nagarjuna lived for some time at a Buddhist monastery near 
the capital of South Kosala which was then under the rule of 
a king of the Satavahana dynast3''. The Satavahana contem- 
porarj’' of Nagarjuna, who is said to have flourished in the 
second centur}’’ a.d., is called tri-samudradhipaii in the Harsha- 
charita and may be identified with the DakshinapaiMpati 
Gautamiputra Satakarrii (c. 106 to 130 A.D.), called tri-samudroy 
loya-plta-vahana in a Nasik inscription.^ It must however be 
admitted that the elaborate list of countries over which Gautami- 
putra Satakarni is stated in the Nasik record to have held direct 
sway does not contain the name of Kosala. A king named 
Mahendra ruled over the South Kosala country about the middle 
of the fourth century a.d. when the Gupta emperor Samudra- 
gupta led his victorious campaigns against the kingdoms of the 
Dakshinapatha. The influence of Gupta coin-types on the 
coinage of Dakshina-Kosala® as well as the use of the Gupta 
era in this land probably suggests that the kings of South 
Kosala became subordinate allies of Samudra-gupta and his 
immediate successors. The Arang (Raipur district, C. P.) plates^ 
of Maharaja Bhimasena II were issued from Suvarna-nadi (the 
river Son) in the year 282 of the Gupta era, corresponding to 
601 A.D. The record mentions Maharaja Sura, his son Maharaja 
Dayita I, his son Maharaja Vibhlshana, his son Maharaja 
Bhimasena I, his son Maharaja Dajdtavarman II, and his son 
Maharaja Bhimasena II. Allowing, as is usual, a quarter of a 
century for each generation, king Sura, the founder of this line 
of kings, may be assigned to the second half of the fifth 


' Cf. PHAI\ p. 391 a. 

® The silver coins of Prasannainatra bear the figure of Garuija 
together with the discus and conch sviubols. 

» Hiralal, DL. p. 100, No. 127. 
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century a.d. Avlien the Imperial Gupta dynasty began to decline. 
Sura’s family seems to have ruled in the northern part of 
Dakshipa-Kosala . 


The Sarabhapurtyas. 

Contemporaneously witli the family of Sura was ruling a 
line of kings who had their capital at the city of Sarabhapura. 
The city has not been satisfactorily identified, different scholars 
locating it at Sambalpur, Sarangarh, Sarpagarh and other 
places. ‘ But as the charters issued from Sarabhapura hare been 
found about the Raipur District, C. P., the royal city appears to 
have been situated not far from modern Sirpur (ancient Sripura 
which became the later capital of the Sarabhapuriyas) in the 
same district. 

The city of Sarabhapura was apparently founded by a king 
named Sarabha wlio seems also to have been the founder of the 
dynasty of the Sarabhapura rulers. King Sarabha is actually 
known to have been the father of Maharaja Narendra who issued 
the Pipardula grant" from Sarabhapura in the third year of his 
reign. This Sarabha may further be identified with Sarabharaja, 
maternal grandfather of Goparaja, who was a vassal of Bhauu- 
gupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty and died at Eran in 
510 A.D.“ If this identification is to be accepted, both the kings 
Sarabha and Narendra would probably be placed about the 
latter part of the fifth century when the hold of the Guptas on 
.their subordinate allies began to weaken. The emblem of the 
Sarabhapura kings was the Gaja-Lakshml which is engraved on 
the seals attached to their copper-plate charters. 

A later king who ruled at Sarabhapura was Jayaraja (often 
called Maha-Jayaraja), son of Prasanna, known from his X)wn 


^IHQ. XIX. 144 n. 
’ Ibid. p. 139 ff. 
’C//. Ill, 91. 
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Arang graiit* as well as from his seals attached to some of the 
charters of his brother’s son Sudevaraja (sometimes called Maha- 
Sudevaraja). King Sudeva, who Avas the son of Manamatra 
and grandson of Prasanna, issued his Khariar, Arang, Sarangarh 
and Raipur grants" from Sarabhapura, the latest of the charters 
being dated in the regnal 3’ear 10. The fuller form of the name 
of Prasanna AA'as Prasannamatra as is known from his silver 
coins, onl\' a few of which have so far been discovered and 
published.® W.e do not know if king Prasannamatra was the. 
immediate successor of Maharaja ISTarendra, but apparently the 
inten'al between tlie reign-periods of the tivo rulers was not 
long. 

King Prasannamatra had at least two sons, viz. Jayaraja 
and Manamatra, the first of whom ruled for more than four 
years. It is as yet uncertain whether Manamatra was an older 
or younger brother of king Jaj’araja and ivhether he ruled at 
all as a king of Sarabhapura. He is no doubt usually identified 
with king Mananka, “the ornament of the Rashfrakutas”, who 
is known from the Uridikavatika grant^ of his great-grandson 
Abhimanyu residing at Manapura (supposed to be the modem 
Manpur near Bandhogarh in the Rewah State). Mananka was 
the father of Devaraja (identified bj' some scholars with Sudeva- 
raja of Sarabhapura),' grandfather of Bhamshya and great- 
grandfather of Abhimam-u. These kings apparent^ had the 
d}'nastic name Rashtrakuta which points to the fact that the 
progenitor of the familj’- was a Rashtrakuta (governor of a 
rashtra or province) under some king. The facts that the 


• ClI. ni, 193 ff. 

’El. IX, 172 11; MKSP. H, 39-40; El. IX, 283 ff; Cll. m, 197 f. 

’ Two of Prasannamatra’s coins were discovered ' by the Malia- 
T Kosala Historical Society; cf. MKSP. II, p. 24 of the .Appendix. Two 
^ other coins are known to be in the possession of Mr. S. K. Saraswati of 
the Calcutta University. One of these is in a very satisfactory state 
of presen-ation and the legend SrT-prasanitainatra in box-headed 
characters is perfectlv clear. 

‘El. Vin, 165f; 'Dnbrenil, AHD., p. 77. 
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isarabhapura kings never refer to themselves as belonging to 
the Rashtrakuta dynast}', that the territories over which the 
two ruling families held sway are not identical, and that unlike 
the Sarabhapura charters the Undikavatika grant with its seal 
containing the figure of a lion is not written in the box-headed 
script, render the identification of the Rashtrakuta king Mananka 
•with Manamatra of Sarabhapura highly improbable.^ 

Two sons of JIanamatra certainly became kings, the eldest 
of them probably being Sudeva who ruled at least for about ten 
years. Maharaja Pravararaja, probably a younger son of Mana- 
matia, is known from the Thakurdiya grant" issued from Sripura 
(modern Sirpur) in the third year of his reign. King Pravara 
seems to have been the founder of the new capital where he 
transferred his headquarters from the old city of Sarabhapura, 
the capital of his predecessors. He probably flourished about 
the middle of the sixth century in the latter half of which the 
Papduvaihsi kings, originally rulers of the land towards the 
west and north-west of Dakshina-Kosala, became lords of South 
Kosala. The rule of the Sarabhapuriyas was probably terminated 
by the Panduvariisi ruler Tivara who issued his charters from 


' The identification of Mananka of the Uiidikavatika grant vith 
Mananka, father of Devaraja and grandfather of Avidlieya who issued 
the Paudarangapalli grant discovered near Kolhapur, is very probable. 
•Although the Pandarangapalli charter does not refer to the Rashtrakuta 
lineage of the kings, the script and the seal of the tu'o records are 
remarkably similar. Mananka seems to be described in this inscription 
as the conqueror of Vidarbha (modern Berar region) and Asmaka 
(district round Bodhan, ancient Paudauya, in the Hyderabad State 
according to Raychaudhuri). He is probably also said to have been 
the chastiser (Prasasila) of the Kuntalas, referring no doubt to the 
Kadambas of Bauavasl. It is probable that these Rashtrakutas ruled 
somewhere in the southern part of the Bombav Preside’ncv. ' Mirashi 
locates them about the Satara District ; cf. ABORI. XXV,’ 36 ff. His 
suggestions that Mananka and his successors were the ‘lords of Kuntala’ 
referred to in the Kimialcivaradautya and the Vakataka grants and 
that Devaraja may be identified with Devaraja of the' Gomin dynasty 
who issued the Siroda grant from Chandrapura (Chandor near Goa) 
are unconvincing. For some unwarranted suggestions about the 
‘empire’ of these Rashtrakutas; see ASM. 1929, p. 197 ff 
’Ef. XXII, 15. 
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iSripura. Tivara may have occupied the kingdom of the Sarabha- 
punj'as either in the reign of king Pravara or in tliat of one 
>of his immediate successors.' 


The Panduvamsis. 

There is difference of opinion as regards the date of king 
Tivara (often called Tivaradeva and Mahasiva-Tivararaja) of 
the Papduvamsa." Some scholars assign his records to the 
eighth century a.d. The theory seems to have been influenced 
b3’ the fact that the box-headed script employed in Tivara’s 
copper-plate grants resembles that used in the charters of 
Vakafaka Pravara-sena II rvho was ascribed by earlj’- writers to 
the same century. It is now well known that A^alcataka Pravara- 
sena II was the daughter’s son of Chandra-gupta II (376-414 a.d.) 
and that he must have flourished in the fifth century a.d. The 
Pan(luvam« king Th'ara may likewise be placed about the fifth 
■or sixth centur\*.“ The ascription of this ruler to about the 
middle of the sixth centurj' is suggested by his probable con- 
lemporaneitv’ with the Vishpukundin king Madhavavarman I 
(c. 535 to 585 A.D.) and the Maukhari prince Suryavarman 
(553 A.D.). According to the Ipur and Polamuru grants, 
IMadhavavannan I, who flourished more than a generation earlier 
than the Eastern Chalukj>'a king Jajmsimha I (c. 633-63 a.d.), 
claims to have captured Trivaranagara, i.e. the capital city of 
king Trivara (Tivara). The Sirpur inscription of Balarjuna, 


’ See infra, p. 90. Mirashi suggests the dates c. 515-30 for 
Pravara and c. 530-50 for Tivara the conqueror of Kosala. 

' The family is called the PanduvaifaJa or Pairdavavam^a in earlier 
records ; but in later records it is referred to as ‘the family of the Moon’ 
(CUandranvaya, Sa§adharanvaya , Somavai'nSa) . It is however better 
to call these kings Panduvam^I to avoid a confusion with the later 
Somavamsis of Kosala. 

^ Sue. Sat. pp. 129, 400; IHQ. XIX, 143 f. His identification with 
Trivara mentioned in the Koudedda grant of Sailodbhava Dharmaraja- 
Manabhita, grandson of Madhavavarman II, is improbable. 
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who was a grandson (acUtally, brother’s pjraiulson) of 'livara, 
refers to the king's maternal grandfather Suryavarman, a ruler 
(nripa) belonging to tlic dynasty of the Varmans who became 
great owing to their suzerainty over Magadha.' As these 
Varmans appear to be no other than the Maukharis, Surya* 
varman, contemporary of Tivara, is probably identical with 
Maukhari Isanavarman’s son of that name who, according to 
the Haraha inscription of 55.t was possibly ruling over 

part of eastern U. P. as his father’s viceroy. King Tivara of 
the Pandnvaiiisa tints ajtpears to have flourished about the 
middle of sixth century (c. 565-50 a . d .). 

Tivara, wlio issued his Rajim and Baloda gratits* respec- 
tively in his seventh and ninth regnal years, was tlie son of 
king Nnnna (called Nannadeva, Xannarajadhirfija and Nanne- 
svara), grandson of king Indrabala and great-grandson of king 
Udayana. If Tivara ruled about the middle of the sixth century, 
the accession of his great-grandfather Udayana can hardly be 
assigned to a period later than the close of the fifth century. 
A rock inscription’ at Kalanjar in the Banda district of U. P. 
mentions king Udayana of the Pandava family. Ilis identifica- 
tion with his Sahara namesake defeated by a gencml of Pallava 
Nandivarman (c. 717-79 a . d .) is based on the supposed late 
date of the Panduvariisis.'* The Sirpur inscription’ of Balarjuna 
speaks of Indrabala as the son of Udayana. According to a 
record’ of Nauna’s time, originally discovered at Bhandak in 
the Chanda District of C. P., Indrabala appears to have had 
at least four sons. The eldest of them, Nanna, succeeded his 
father and is said to have ‘conquered tlie earth’. The same 
record mentions the fourth brother of Nanna as Bhavadeva 
(also as Rariake&rin and Chintadurga) who restored a decayed 

'PHA1\ p. 512 n; IHQ. XIX, 278 n ; EL XI, 190 ff. 

’a/. Ill, 294; El. VII. 104 11. > El. IV, 257 n. 

_ * The fact that Sahara Udayana was defeated at Nelvcli (Tiinicvellv) 
points to his southern origin. 

“W. XVm, 179 f. ‘JRAS. 1905, p. 624 ff. 
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temple founded by an ancient king of tlie Bhandak region 
named Suryaghosba. The earliest record of the Panduvam^s 
in Soutli Kosala seems to be the Kharod (Bilaspur District) 
inscription* of Isanadeva, another brother of Nanna, It there- 
^^fore seems that the Panduvariisls originally ruled over wide 
regions of Central India and that they invaded Dakshina-Kosala 
during the rule of Nanna. But Tivara is called Kosaladhipali 
{lord of Kosala) on his seal and prdpla-sakala-KosaladJiipatya 
(one who obtained the sovereignty of the entire Kosala country) 
in his charters. It is thus possible that the occupation of the 
country was completed by this king. 

King Balarjuna (sometimes called Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 
or Sivagupta Balarjuna) who, according to the Sirpur inscrip- 
tion, 'conquered the earth’ with the help of his brother Rana- 
kesarin, was the son of Harshagupta and Vasata (daughter of 
Suryavarman of the Varman dynasty of Magadha), and grandson 
^ of Chandragupta, a brother of Tivara. It is uncertain whether 
Chandragupta was an older or younger brother of Tivara, but 
he seems to have ruled as a king. His identification with a 
prince of the same name mentioned in the San j an grant as 
defeated by Rashtrakuta Govinda III (c. 794-814 A.D.) cannot be 
accepted if his brother Tivara is to be placed about the middle 
of the sixth century, Balarjuna, grandson of Chandragupta, 
may be assigned to the first half of the seventh century. He 
himself or one of his immediate successors may have been 
defeated by Chalukya Pulakesin II who led an expedition 
against Kosala some time before 634 a.d." Kittle is known 
about the end of the dynasty and its relations with the later 
Somavam^s of Kosala who flourished about the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries a.d. 

- 4 - ^ 

‘Hiralal, DL. p. 113 ff, No. 149. 

’ A Sirpur inscription refers to Siyanandinj^ son and governor of 
Nityananda who has been identified with Balarjuna; cf. Bhandarkar’s 
List, p. 396 n. . . , . ■ 
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We are equally ignorant of the relation of this family with 
the Panduvariisis of IMekala, the region round the modern 
Amarakantaka hills. A copper-plate charter/ recently found at 
a village, called Bamhani, in the Sohagpur iahsil of the Rewa 
State in Baghelkhand, gives the names of four members of thi,^ 
family, viz., Jayabala, his son Vatsaraja, his sou Maharaja 
Nagabala, and his son Maharaja Bharata or Bharatabala (alias 
Indra). The last two kings arc not only styled Maharaja 
but also bear the epithets Parama-mahcsvara, Parama-brahmanya 
and Parama-gurii-dcvaladhidaivala-visesha. Queen Lokaprakasa, 
wife of the fourth king Bharatabala, is supposed to have been 
described as a princess of Kosala and as one having a divine 
origin. It has been suggested that she belonged to the family 
of the Panduvariisis of Kosala ; but it is improbable in view of 
the late date of the Panduvaiiisi occupation of that country. 
The palaeography of the Bamhani record seems to indicate that 
the Panijuvamsis of Mekala, named above, ruled in the fifth 
centurj’’ a.d., and this agrees fairly well with what has been 
said above regarding the origin and early history of the Parnju- 
vamsis in Central India. It ma\’ be surmised that while Jaya- 
bala and Vatsaraja were mere feudatories, either of the Guptas 
or of the Vakatakas, Nagabala established an independent 
principality in INIekala in the second half of the fifth century 
A.D,, and Avas more or less a contemporary of UdaA'ana, the 
founder of the other branch of the family. 

The Vakataka king Narendra-sena (second half of the fifth 
centurj’), who re-established the fortunes of his family, claims 
to har'e the kings of Kosala, Mekala and Slalava as his sub- 
ordinate allies, and apparently the PanduvamSs were ruling 
in Mekala about this time. It has been suggested that there is 
a veiled reference to Narendra-sena in the Bamhani grant, indi^ 
eating that Bharatabala recognised him as his overlord ; but this 
is extremely doubtful. 


' Pharata-Kawmidi, p. 215 fi. 
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> THE VAKATAKAS. 

I. Tlllv Dkccan at C. 250 A.D. 

The history of Berar and Central Provinces during the first 
half of the 3rd century a.d. is sdll shrouded in considerable 
nn-stery. These terrilorie.s constituted the kernel of the 
\'aka{aka kingdom, but we do not know who was ruling over 
them before the rise of that d3’nast3f. When the Satavahana 
empire collapsed by c. 225 A.D., we know how the Ikshvakus, 
the' Chutu-Satakarnis and the Abhiras succeeded in carnng out 
small principalities in its outlying provinces like central Andhra- 
desa, southern Karnataka and western Maharashtra ; but what 
happened in the central territories of that empire is not known. 
Probably local officers developed into small independent kings, 
each seeking to extend his kingdom at the cost of others. 

Circumstances were thus favourable for the establishment 
of a new empire in the Deccan, when the Vakatakas rose to 
jiower in the latter half of the 3rd century a.d. The rulers of 
none of the kingdoms mentioned in the last paragraph had shown 
the capacity to e.xtend their dominions or spheres of influence 
be3’ond their small principalities, and found a Deccan-wide 
empire. The achievements of the Western Kshatrapas under 
Rudra-daman I, had no doubt shown that the3’ once possessed 
the grit and leadership necessar3’' for this purpose. But their 
power was on the decline b3’ the middle of the 3rd centur3^ ; 

IMalavas had inflicted a smashing defeat upon them 
(hnle, p. 34) and wrested several districts from their dominion. 
Tlie Sakas therefore could no longer aspire to control the 
politics or the destinies of the Deccan. The Yaudheyas, the 
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Arjunayanas, the Nagas and the J>Ialavas had reasserted their 
independence recently, but in ancient times it was almost 
impossible for a transA^indhyan power to establish a stable 
empire in the Deccan. By c. 250 a.d. the jjolitical situation 
therefore was fairly favourable for a spirited and ambitiou^' 


chieftain to found a new empire, which might recall the glories 
of the defunct Satavahana power. The first two rulers of the 
\^akataka family eventually succeeded in achieving this goal. 


2. ^^AKATAKA ChRONOI.OGY. 

Before howei'er proceeding to narrate the Vakalaka historj”, 
we shall have to say a few words about its chronology, which 
is not j’et definitely settled. The theory that the Chedi fra, 
starting in 24S-9 a.d., marks the establishment of the Vakataka' 
power would have given us a fixed starting point, but it is_^‘^ 
altogether untenable. It is but reasonable to expect that the •< 
Vakatakas would have used this era at least in their own official 
documents, if they had started it themselves. As it is, not a 
single Vakafaka copper-plate is dated in this era ; everyone of 
them refers to the regnal year of the grantor.' The theor}' that 
the Vakatakas founded the Chedi era to mark the foundation of 
their power is thus untenable and it cannot be argued that they 


‘Jayaswal, History of India 150 a.d.— 350 a.d., pp. 108-11; Pai in 
JIH. XIV, IS4ff. 

’It is no doubt argued by Pai and Jayaswal that a seal of the 
emperor Pra\'ara-sena I found at Bhita fs dated in the 37th year of 
the Chedi era {Ibid.). The seal bears only the title RlahardjddhirSja 
and has no complete proper name, the letters raka alone being pre- 
served. It also bears no date, as is usually the case with seals. 

Jayaswal argues that -we have got a coin of Rudra-sena I dated itj 
the year 100 of the Chedi era. The coin in question bears no dat^' 
and was issued at Kau^ambi about 400 years before the birth of this 
ruler. Similarly what Jaj’aswal holds to be a coin of Pravara-sena,’ dated 
in the year 76 of the Chedi era is really an undated coin issued by 
king Virasena of Mathura. JHSI. V, 130-^. 
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rose to power in 248-9 a.d., because that is the starting point 
of the Chedi era. 

We can determine the main outline of the Vakataka chrono- 
logy only with the help of the known date of Prabhavati-gupta, 
the queen of the ^^akataka king Rudra-sena II, who was a 
daughter of the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupta II {c. 375-414 
A.D.). Prabhavati-gupta was uddowed early in her life and her 
sur%d\dng son could assume the reins of the administration only 
in c. 410 A.D. Her husband Rudra-sena II, therefore, probably 
died in c. 390 A.D. He had a short reign of about five years. But 
his father Pnth\d-shena had a fairl}' long and prosperous reign 
and we may place it between c. 360 a.d. and 385 A.D. An 
expression^ used in connection Avith this ruler in several 
Vakataka charters shows that tlie family was ruling prosperously 
for about a hundred 3'ears. before his accession in c. 360 a.d. 
V'e can, therefore, place the reign of the founder of the family 
Y ^^indhj'asakti between c. 255 and 275. His son Pravara-sena I, 
who assumed the imperial title as a result of extensive conquests, 
had a long reign. The Puranas sa5' that it lasted for 60 years 
and we maj' Avell accept that statement, for inscriptions show 
tliat he was succeeded not b3' a son, but bj’ a grandson. The 
rule of Pravara-sena I, therefore, maj" be placed between c. 275 
and 335 A.D. and' that of his grandson Rudra-sena I between 
c 355 and 360 A.D. We haA^e shoAA'n already hoAV the next ruler 
PrithAu-shena I is known to haA'e been ruling from c. 360 to 
385 A.D. The knoAvn sjmchronism of Rudra-sena H AA-ith 
Chandra-gupta H, along with other fairlj- reliable evidence 
referred to above, thus- enables us to determine the approximate 
date of Vindhj’a&kti, the founder of the djmastj’, as c. 255-275. 
The discQA'er\’ of new epigraphs may necessitate some adjust- 
-V®ent in the chronologA' suggested above, but it Avill not . be 
'considerable. 


EL in. 261 . 
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3 . The Hosie of the Vakatakas. 

Like the Suhga, the Kanva and the Satavahana rulers of 
the earlier period, the Vakatakas were Brahmanas, their goira 
being Vishnuvriddha. Their original home is not yet definitely 
known. One view is that the family hailed from Bijnaur-Bagat, t 
a village in Bundelkhand.* It is quite possible that a family 
cotning from the village Bagat or ‘X^akat may have been known 
as Vakataka, but the conection of early Vakatakas with this 
territory is not 5’et definitely proved. The Kureha inscription 
does not refer to the Vakatakas,^ as has been contended, nor 
do the Puranas refer to any connection of the earl}’' rulers of 
this d3’’nasty with the Kilakila river of the Punna State,® as 
has been maintained. A third century inscription from Amara- 
vati in Andhra country refers to a Vakataka pilgrim, who had 
come to visit the local stiipa ; this may suggest that the milage 
Vakata, to which he belonged, was rather to the south than to 
the north of the Vindhyas. We must await further discoveries 
to settle satisfactorily the question of the home of the ^''akatakas. 

4. VlNDHYASAKTl. C. 255 — 275 A.D. 

Whatever may have been the original home of the 
Vakatakas, there is clear evidence to show that the sphere of 
their early activity was neither in Bundelkhand nor in Andhra 
country, but in Western C, P. The Puranas mention Vindh}-a- 
sakti, the founder of the dynasty, as a ruler of ’i^idisa (modern 
Bhilsa near Bhopal), and Purika, which is mentioned as its 
early capital, is connected with Vidarbha (modern Berar) and 
Asmaka by ancient geographers.'* We may, therefore, well 

■HJ/. pp. 66-68. 

“Its reading is Vankalrika and not VSkataka; see HIJ. PL V. V 

’ The Puranas state that Vindhya^akti came after KilakiJa kings, 
and not from Kilakila countrj-. DKA. p. 48. 

^ The Purika province is coupled with DaSama in Brihatsamhita, 
XTV, 10, and mentioned along with Vidarbha and Asmaka in the 
Markandcya PurSm. CVH, 48. 
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presume that tlie nucleus of the original Vakataka principalilj- 
lay in Western C. P. or Berar. 

Vindhyasakti is probably not the personal name but the title 
(^biriida) of the founder of the djmastj', and he may have pro- 
► bably got it because he had succeeded in incorporating in his 
original patrimou}' the territories on the outskirts of the \'^indh3'a 
range. What induced Vindhj'asakti to make a bid for found- 
ing an independent kingdom, we do not know. It was probably 
personal ambition, not untinged with a desire to establish a 
Brahmana state which ma}- encourage the old orthodox ^’edic 
religion. 

'\'*indh3’a&kti has been* described as ‘the founder of the 
famih'* in the Puranas and as its banner ‘ I'amsaketu' in one 
official inscription.^ It is thus clear that it was he who secured 
for the famih' a definite status among the contemporar3" rulers. 
How he succeeded in doing this, and what were the main 
' incidents of his career is still a mysterr* ; it can be solved only 
b3' new discoveries. We may, however, well presume that the 
ancestors of Viudhyas'akti were probabb’ local officers in Berar 
under the defunct Satavahana empire, and that the3’ continued 
to administer the territories under their charge even when that 
power disappeared. The patrimon3', which Vindln’a&kti 
inherited, probaljly comprised of a district or two in Berar or 
Western C. P. ; his achievement consisted in extending its 
limits across the Vindh3'a range, so as to include a portion of 
Malwa. This ma3' jjerhaps explain wh3’ the Puranas mention 
Vindlu'a&kti among the kings of Vidisa in eastern Jlnlwa. 

The districts annexed b3’- Vindh3'asakti were-mosth' a kind 
of no man’s land at that time, and the expansion of the .patri- 
mon3- was probabl3’ achieved more by diplomacy than b3’ force. 
^ t'indln'asakti, however, assumed no regal titles and probabh' 
■' received no formal coronation. His achievements were soon 

' Hyd. Ar. S. No. 14. 
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eclipsed by the glorious exploits of his illustrious sou. His 
name, therefore, was omitted from the familj' geuealogj' when 
it was first compiled for the copper-plate charters about 125 years 
after his death. 


5. Emperor Prav.vra-sen'a I 
(c. 275 to c. 335 A.D.) 

Vindhyasakti ivas succeeded by his son Pravara-sena I. 
He is the onlj' ruler of the dymsty to assume the title of 
Sanird^ or emperor, and we may therefore well presume that 
it M as he ivlio succeeded in extending the '^’'akataka hegemony • 
over the greater part of the Deccan. Hon- he succeeded in 
doing this is however not yet known ; the Puranas and inscrip- 
tions grow eloquent in referring to his four Horse-sacrifices but 
not in describing the specific exploits that justified their 
performance. 

The career of the emperor Pravara-sena I has at present to 
be reconstructed with the help of very meagre data. His 
grandson, Rudra-seua I, who succeeded him, was ruling over 
the greater part of C. P. One of his sons Sarva-sena, who 
founded a branch line, is known to be ruling over southern 
Berar and north-ivestern portions of the Nizam’s dominion.^ 
The Puranas state that he had two other sons, who were assigned 
separate principalities, presumably outside these areas. The 
empire of Pravara-sena I was thus fairE-- extensive at the time 
of his d’eath and it is a pity that we should not be able to fix 
its boundaries' definitely. 

The development of the small patrimony of Pravara-sena 
in western C. P. into this empire probably took place stage by 
stage. He is known to have performed four Horse-sacrifices, 


’ The Basim plates of this ruler give a village in the Nanded 
district of Hyderabad state. There are several Vakataka records at 
Ajanta. 
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and the\- probabh’ marked the termination of four successful 
campaigns. 

One of them may have been directed towards the east and 
resulted in the annexation of the eastern and north-eastern 
districts of C. P. right up to Jubbulpore and Balaghat. In 
course of time, one of the princes was put in charge of this 
territory. 

A second campaigm ma3' have been directed towards the 
south and it resulted in the annexation of southern Berar and 
the north-western part of the Nizam’s dominions. Epigraphs 
definitely show that its north-western portion was under the 
VMkataka rule, and was being ruled by Sarva-sena, another son 
of Pravara-sena, who eventually founded a branch line in that 
territory. It is, however, not unlikely that it may have extended 
further to the south. A tradition recorded in Snsailaslhala- 
viahaimya states that a daughter of king Chandra-gupta, named 
Chandravatl, dailj- used to offer a garland of jasmine flowers to 
god jMallikarjuna of Siisaila, situated in the Kamool district 
on the Kj-ishna.' The daughter of Chandra-gupta, here referred 
to, may have been Prabhavati-gupta, Chandravatl being possiblj- 
her pre-marriage name. This tradition would suggest the 
inclusion of Snsaila in the Vakataka kingdom, showing thereb}' 
that it extended over a considerable part of the Nizam’s domi- 
nions even in the time of Pravara-sena I, since none of his 
successors has been credited udth any important militar}’’ expe- 
dition in this direction. 

The historj' of Andhradesa, Southern Ko&la and Baghel- 
khand is still imperfecth- knoum diufing the reign of Pravara- 
sena I. The Ikshvakus of Andhradesa had ceased to reign bj' 
c 290 A.D. and the Salafikayanas came on the scene about 40 
years later. The Nalas of Chhattisgarh and Bastar state rose to 
power still later. t^Tiether Pravara-sena took advantage of the 


'^SIE. 1914-15, p. 91. 
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absence of a strong power in this region and brought it under 
his control, we do not definitelj’ know. But there is nothing 
improbable in his having done so and appointed a third son to 
rule over the area. It is important to note in this connection 
that pett.v rulers in Baghelkhand like Vyaghraraja of Ganj 
continued to acknowledge Vakataka sovereignty even during 
the reign of Prithw-shena I* (360-385 a.d.), wlio is never credited 
with tire conquest of this area. It is therefore \’ery probable 
that Pravara-sena may have extended his sphere of influence 
OA'er a considerable portion of Baghelkhand and Chhattisgarh. 

The Saka rulers of Gujarat and Kathiawar were the north- 
western neighbours of Pravara-sena. We have already shown 
how it is very probable that Pravara-sena succeeded in extend- 
ing his suzerainty over them during the first quarter of the 
4th century (ante, pp. 5S-59). It must, however, be clearly stated 
that Pravara-sena 's overlordship both over eastern Deccan, 
as well as Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar is still a theory, very 
probable no doubt, but lacking definite and conclusive proof. 

The achievements of Pravara-sena I u-ere thus indeed 
remarkable and they fully justified his assumption of the title 
of sainrat or emperor. From the position of the king of a petty 
kingdom in western C. P, he rose to be the ruler of a big empii'e 
comprising northern Maharashtra, Berar, Central Provinces (to 
the south of the Narmada) and a c.onsiderable part of Hyderabad 
state, which rvere all under the direct administration of the 
emperor or his sons. His sphere of influence extended over 
southern Kos'ala, Baghelkhand, Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
A large part of the Deccan and some territories adjacent to it 
were thus included in his empire, and he could well adopt the 
title of emperor, which was not subsequently claimed by any 
of his descendants. 

f^r. Ja}’’aswal has, horvever, argued that Pravara-sena was 
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tlie lord paramount practically of the whole oi iiiaia,* but this 
view is altogether untenable. The theory that this ruler con- 
trolled south India through one of his sons, who founded the 
Pallava d}'nasty, is yet a mere hypothesis, with no e\ddence 
whatever to support it ! The conquest of U. P. Pravara-sena 
is based upon the attribution of the Jlathura coins of Virasena 
to the A'akataka emperor. This attribution is altogether un- 
tenable." It is further interesting to note that these so-called 
coins of Pravara-sena are never found in the heart of the 
Vakataka kingdom, but only near IMathura. If Pra\’ara-sena 
had reall\’ issued them, one cannot explain why thej* should be 
conspicuous by their absence in the home provinces of hi*- 
dominions. There is no erddence whatsoever to support the 
view that Pravara-sena had at any time conquered the Punjab 
and driven out the Kushanas into Afghanistan. There is nothing 
to indicate that the Kushanas welcomed the Sassanian sovereignt3- 
as a means of protecting themselves against the attacks of 
Pravara-sena ; as a matter of fact it was imposed upon them 
as early as c. 250 a.d., ivhen Pravara-sena was probabh* \*et to 
be bom. 

There is, therefore, no evidence whatsoever to show that 
Pravara-sena ever exercised any control either over South India 
or over the United Pro^dnces or the Punjab. Nevertheless, his 
achie\-ement in becoming the lord paramount of nearlj- the 
whole of the Deccan was fairlj' dazzling, well justif^nng his 
claim to the title of samral, whicli he formalh' assumed at the 
end of a' Vajapej-a sacrifice, specialh* celebrated for the purpose. 
Pravara-sena was an orthodox Hindu and in addition to the 
Vajapej-a, he performed a number of other Vedic sacrifices like 
Brihaspatisava, Asvamedha, Agnishtoma, Aptor3^ama, Ukth3"a, 
$ Shodas'in and Atiratra. Of these he performed Asvamedha four 


' HIJ. pp. 82-94. 

' JNSI. V, 130-4. The legend clearly reacts 
Pmvara-setia; cf. PI. II, 1. 
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times, probably at the conclusion of four difl'crem military 
campaigns. 

Pravara-sena had four sons. These were appointed as 
viceroys over different provinces of the rapidly extending empire 
and they became independent after the death of the father, 
thereby considerably iveahening the power of the Central Go\-- 
ernment. Of the four sons Gautamfputra* was the eldest. He, 
however, predeceased his father. Sarva-sena was probably the 
second son ; he became the founder of a branch of the dynasty 
at Bashn in southern Bcrar, which continued to flourish almost 
contemporaneously with the main Yakataha house down to 
c. 525 A.D. The names of the third and fourth sons of Pravara- 
sena are not known ; very probably they were niling as 
viceroys in the eastern territories of the empire, 

6. Rudra-skna I 

(C. 335 A.D. to C, 360 A.D.) 

Pravara-sena was succeeded by his grandson Rudra-sena, 
the son of Gautamiputra, in c. 335 a.d. His reign is shrouded 
in considerable mystery and has given rise to a number of con- 
troversies, The Vakataka genealogy usually mentions his 
maternal grandfather, king Bhava-naga of the Bharasiva dynasty 
ruling at Padmavati near Gwalior.* It is clear that he must 
have been of considerable help to his young grandson at some 
critical juncture.^ What its nature was is, however, not yet 
definitely known. Rudra-sena had three uncles, who had 

‘ The view that Gautamiputra Siva-magha of the Bhita seal was 
the third son of _ Pravara-sena and the founder of the Magha dynasty 
is untenable. Siva-niagha had at least three predecessors: see ante 
Chap. II, p. 44. 

’ For the identity of this Bhava-naga, see INSI. V. 21-7. and ante, 
pp. 38-39. 

’ As a general rule, maternal grandfathers are mentioned in royal 
genealogies only when they happen to have rendered conspicuous help 
to their daughter’s sons. 
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established separate kingdoms, carved out of the parent empire. 
They were all relatively more experienced than the heir to the 
imperial throne. It is possible that some or all of them may 
have tried to oust iiim, and his maternal grandfather, king 
^ Bhava-naga, may have saved the situation by intervening on 
behalf of his grandson. The family of only one uncle of 
Rudra-sena continued to rule. It is not unlikeU’ that the other 
two uncles may have perished in the struggle or may have been 
dispossessed of their territories by quondam local rulers.' 

It has, however, been argued with considerable force that 
the danger which threatened and eventually destroyed Rudra- 
sena proceeded not from his uncles but from the Guptas. If 
Rudra-sena could not continue to be a Saninlf or emperor like 
his grandfather, it was because the Guptas managed to rise to 
the imperial status. Before they could succeed in doing this, 
they had to humble down the power of the Viikatakas, whose 
^ emperor Pravara-seua I had for a while overwhelmed the founder 
of their dynasty, Chandra-gupta I, and reduced him and his 
son Samudra-gupta to the feudatory status. Eventually, how- 
ever, Samudra-gupta inflicted a smashing defeat upon Rudra- 
sena I, the successor of Pravara-sena, in a sanguinary battle 
fought at KausambI in which the Vakataka king lost his life 
on the battlefield in c. 545 A.D. The Vakatakas then sank into 
the position of mere feudatories of the great Gupta empire." 

It is not possible to examine this theory here in all its 
details." Suffice it to say that we have realh' no evidence to 
show that the power of Chandra-gupta I had ever been o\-er- 
thrown by Pravara-sena I or that Samudra-gupta was at anv 


* The last alternative would appear as the more probable one, if \ve 
assume that they were viceroys over northern AndhradeSa and southern 
KoSala. These territories were being governed by a number of inde- 
pendent kings at the time of Samudra-gupta’s invasion. 

*ABORl. IV, 30-40; Jayaswal, HIJ. pp. 80-2. 

_ ’ Sec .Altekar in IC. IX, 99-106 for a detailed refutation of this 
view. 
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time a feuclatorv of the \ akatakas and wreaked Ids vengeance 
upon them bv killing their king K.udra-sena on the battlefield 
of Kansambi. The king Chandasena of Kaumudimaholsava, 
who is stated to have been driven out from Pataliputra, cannot 
be identified with the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupta I.' Tlie i 
tiger type of the coins of Samudra-gupta describes him as a 
raja, not because he was then a simple feudatory, but because 
the flan of the coins could not accommodate at the particular 
place a longer word like Rdjddhirdja or Jilahdydjddhiraja. It is 
true that Rudradeva is one of the nine kings forcibl_v uprooted 
by Samudra-gupta, but he cannot be identified with Rudra-sena, 
the \kikataka king. Rudradeva of the Allahabad inscription 
was a ruler in northern India, Rudra-sena of the \'akatakas was 
a king of the Deccan. We must further remember that the 
Allahabad pillar inscription is a prahsii of Samudra-gupta, 
which seeks to give a full and glorious picture of his dilTerent 
achievements. In" order to heighten the effect on the mind of 
the reader, the full imperial titles of the Kushfina kings, who 
had probably offered a mere nominal submission, arc given in 
the record. Is it then likely that the most sensational achieve- 
ment of Samudra-gupta, which enabled him to regain the 
imperial status for his family, would have been summaril\' 
dismissed by mentioning the mere name of the 1'^akataka 
emperor, Rudra-sena, along with those of half a dozen non- 
entities ? If Rudradeva defeated 1)3^ Samudra-gupta had belonged 
to the \^akataka dAmastA', Avhich had tliAvarted the imperial plans 
of Chandra-gupta I and Samudra-gupta, the Allahabad record 
Avould haA'e groAvn A^eiy eloquent in referring to this most 
glorious achievement of the Gupta emperor ; it would have 
described it in seA^eral verses or in a string of long compounds, 
and would certainly not have dismissed it merely in four letters. \ 
RudradcA'a OA'erthrown by Samudra-gupta AA'as a third rate 


' Ibid. 
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■chieftain of a petty state in the Gaugetic valley, and not the 
akataka king Rudra-sena. It may furtlier be pointed out that 
if Rudra-sena had died at the hands of Samudra-gupta in the 
battle of KausambI, it is extremely unlikely that his son Pritlnd- 
^'’shena would ever have selected, as the bride for his heir- 
apparent, Prabhavati-gupta, who was a grand-daughter .of the 
enemy who had been instnunental in shortening his father’s 
life. 

It is thus clear that Samudra-gupta did not overthrow 
Rudra-sena I. The conquests of Samudra-gupta did not 
materially affect the \'akataka interests. Even in his southern 
campaign Samudra-gupta did not come into an}* direct conflict 
with Rudra-sena. Curing the reign of Pravara-sena I, the Vaka- 
takas probabb' exercised a kind of overlordship over southern 
Kosala and the eastern Deccan, the kings in which were defeated 
^ and reinstated by Samudra-gupta in the course of his southern 
expedition. But this venture was undertaken br* Samudra-gupta 
by c. 360 A.D., and a decade or two before that date the local 
kings of these pro\inces had disowned A'akataka supremacy 
and asserted independence, taking advantage of the weakness of 
the imperial power during the rule of the inexperienced and 
^Yeak Rudra-sena. Ivor can we identify king kVagharaja of 
the Great Forest, who transferred his allegiance to Samudra- 
gupta, AA-ith ’i'yagharaja, king of Ganj, who was a Vakataka 
feudatory. The former was a king in the Deccan, ruling to the 
souih of the "^undhyas, while the latter Avas a king in Baghel- 
khand, ruling to the north of that mountain range. 

It is true that the title emperor (samrdt) which A\-as assumed 
by Pravara-sena I, is not knOAA-n to be used by Rudra-sena I. 

T But that AA-as in no AA'ay a consequence of the assumption of the 
imperial title Mahardjddhiraja by his contemporarA- Samudra- 
gupta. According to the sacred texts it is the proper perfor- 
mance of the 'i^ajapeya sacrifice AA'hich entitles a king to the 
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title of Samrat.^ Rudra-sena I had not, like Pravara-sena, per- 
formed this sacrifice and, therefore, could not assume that title. 

It must be further remembered that the title Maharaja, which 
he had assumed, did not at this time indicate any subordinate 
position in the Deccan, as it did in the Punjab. It was usecl'^' 
even by independent rulers like the Ikshvaku king Santamula 
and the Vishpukundin king Madhava-varman, who had per- 
fonned several Horse-Sacrifices. The same was the case with 
great Pulakesin II, who had defeated Harsha, the lord para- 
mount of northern India. The officers who drafted the Vakataka 
plates during the regency of PrabhavatT-gupta, were bred up 
in the Deccan tradition in this respect and do not appear to 
have distinguished very much between the titles Maharaja and 
Maharajadhiraja. It is definitely known that Chandra-gupta I 
and Samudra-gupta had both assumed the higher title Maha- 
rdjadhiraja, but the Poona plates of Prabhavati-gupta describe 
Chandra-gupta I as a simple Maharaja. In the Pithapur 
plates, not only Chandra-gupta I, but also his illustrious son 
Samudra-gupta, is called as mere Maharaja, the title Malta- 
rdjddhirdja being given onlj’ to Prabhavati’s father Chandra- 
gupta n. 

When the stereotyped text of the Vakataka plates was fixed 
by Pravara-sena II on attaining majority, he Avas still under 
the spell of the Gupta influence. He may have naturall3' felt 
a disinclination to claim for his ancestors a title which was 
claimed for themselves for more than half a century by the 
members of the family of his quondam guide and protector 
Chandra-gupta II. He decided to designate his namesake 
Pravara-sena I by the title of Satnrdt, because he was entitled 
to it by the performance of a Vajapeya sacrifice. He saw no 
objection in describing all the succeeding rulers, including '' 

Salapatha Br. V, 1. 1. 13. 
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liimself, as Maharajas, because that title still indicated the 
independent status in the Deccan. 

Rudra-seua ruled for about 25 years down to c. 360. The 
dir'ision of the empire into four parts that followed his accession 
^snd the opposition, open or covert, which his uncles were 
offering to him, weakened the Vakataka pou'er and influence 
for some time. He was himself young and inexperienced and 
could smooth down the situation only with the help of his 
maternal grandfather Bhava-naga. The quarrels at the capital 
enabled the feudatories of outlying provinces to become inde- 
pendent. They also prevented Rudra-sena from sending help 
to Yaso-varman II, the Vakataka protege on the Kshatrapa 
throne, who was soon ousted by Rudra-daman II, who imme- 
diately assumed the title of Mahdkshairapa , indicative of inde- 
pendent status. Rudra-sena had to reconcile himself with these 
developments. With the help of his maternal grandfather 
Bhava-naga, he however soon managed to get an effective control 
over the rest of his kingdom. Its south-western part had however 
to be allowed to remain in the hands of his uncle Sarva-sena, 
whose descendants continued to rule in southern Berar and 
north-western Hyderabad till the end of the 5th century. 
Nothing is heard of the remaining two uncles of Rudra-sena ; 
probably he overthrew them with the help of his maternal 


grandfather. 

Rudra-sena was thus eventually able to control the situation 
and once more establish the prestige of the Vakataka power. 
It is interesting to note that Samudra-gupta did not attack the 
Vakatakas, either during his Deccan expedition or when he 
penetrated into Central India and occupied the Saugor district 
of C. P.^ He probably felt that the Vakatakas would be useful 

' * If we assume, as is very probable, that Samudra-gupta reached 

Bran via Padmavati and Jhansi, or via Kausambi, Chitraku^a and 
Jhansj, rather than ■ via Katni and Jubblepore, the necessity of his 
conflict with the Vakatakas can be eliminated. The last mentioned 
route is the most difficult of the three. 
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allies and may have thonglit il prudent not to provoke an 
unnecessary conflict with them. The Yakataka records assert 
that their treasury, army and prestige were continuously on the 
increase for a hundred years at the time of the accession of 
Prithvi-shena I, the son and successor of Rudra-sena I.' Y'e 
may, therefore, confidently conclude that no catastrophe like 
the defeat and death of the king on the battlefield had over- 
taken the \’akatakas h\* the middle of the 4th century a.d. 
Rudra-sena continued to rule down to c. 360 a.d. and was 
successful in restoring, to a great extent, the prestige and 
power of his house, that had suffered considerably owing to the 
division of the empire that hfid been unwisely assented to by 
his grandfather." 


7. PrithyI-shkna I 

(C. 360 A.D. to C. 385 A.D.) 

Rudra-Sliua was succeeded by his son Prithvi-shena I in 
c. 360 A.D. He may be presumed to have had a reign of about 
25 years, for in the Yakataka records he is often described as 
a patriarch, surrounded by sons and grandsons. 

The contemporary of Prithvi-sheiia in the Basim branch 
was Vindhya-sena, the son of Sarva-sena. The relation between 
the two houses had become fairly cordial by this time. The 
Basim branch probably recognised a nominal overlordship of 
the main family, while enjoying full internal autonomj’.^ It 
was at one time held that it was Prithvi-shena I, who had 
annexed Kuntala or southern Maharashtra to the Yakataka 

' See ante, p. 95 , n 1. 

I'h® view that the I/ankey Bull type of coins are the coins of 
Rudra-sena is untenable ; see Chap. XV. h 

“ The kings are seen making land-grants without the sanction of) 
the rulers of the main house ; El. XXVI, 137 f£. Their relations with 
the rulers of the main branch were probably similar to those of the 
branches of the Chaluk 3 ’a and Rashtrakuta families in Gujarat and 
Andhraciet-a with the rulers of the main houses. 
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empire. The revised readings of the Ajaiita inscription in 
cave homever sliov' that it was king ^^indhya-sena of the 
Basim branch who was inainh* responsible for this annexation. 
, It is however very probable that he received material assistance 
'^'iii this venture from Prith\u-shena ; otherwise it would be 
difficult to explain how the rulers of the main branch should 
have been described as Kuvta/esas or lords of Kuntala in some 
literary works. 

The identiU' of the Kuntala king defeated b\- the \’akatakas 
cannot yet be satisfactoril}' determined. It is usual to assume 
that he was a Kadamba ruler, most probabh' king Kanga- 
varman, who was ruling over Kuntala or northern Karnataka 
at this- time. It is also possible, but not probable, that he may 
have been an ancestor of the Rashtrakuta king Avidhe.va, who 
was ruling in Sholapur district at the beginning of the sixth 
century* a.d. The point, however, cannot be satisfactorily settled 
at present. As a result of the conquest of Kuntala, southern 
Maharashtra was incorporated in the ^^akataka kingdom. 

The power of the Western Kshatrapas was at this time 
again eclipsed between 351 and 364 a.d. The Kshatrapa 
debacle does not, however, seem to be the result of any effort 
made by the 'S^akatakas to reassert their overlordship over 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. As observed alread.v," its cause is 
still unknown. 

Two records found in Baghelkhand show’ that a local kiug, 
named ’l^r'agliraraja recognised the overlordship of Prithvi-shena . 
It is very likely that this Prithm-shena is Prithvi-shena I and not 
Prithm-shena II .' The records would thus show that Baghel- 

' Hyd. Ar. s. No. 14. 

’ See Chap, ni, ante, pp. 61-62. 

-g- ’Ganj inscription, CII. IH, No. 54; Nachue-ki-Talai inscription, 

X\ai, 12. . . , 

* If we assume that ^^yaghraraja of these records is the 1 chchakalpa 
ruler of that name, then his overlord will be Prithvi-shena IT. This, 
however, is very improbable. All the territories between the Jumna 
and the Narmada were under Gitpta overlordship in c. 465 .v.n. Even 
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khand Avas under Uie \'akataka sphere of influence during the 
reign of PrithAU-shena I. 

The conquest of Kuntala had increased the prestige of the 
Vakatakas, and the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupta II, Avho ''’as 
contemplating the oA’crthroAA’ of the Western Kshatrapas at this~y 
time, felt that it AA'ould facilitate his task if he could secure a 
helpful ally on his southern flank, AA-hile his armies Avere operat- 
ing in Mahva and Gujarat. He, therefore, proposed a matri- 
monial alliance to PrithAU-shena by offering his daughter 
Prabhavati-gupta in marriage to the \Tikataka croAAUi prince 
Rudra-sena. The offer Avas accepted by Pritlnd-shena and the 
marriage Avas celebrated Avith great pomp, probably at Patali- 
putra, in c. 3S0 a.d.‘ 

PrithA’i-shepa died about Aa’c years after the marriage in 

e. 5S5. 


S. Rudra-sena II 

(C. 385 to C. 390 A.D.) 

Rudra-sena II ascended the throne in c, 3S5 A.D. He Avas 
AUider considerable influence of his illustrious father-in-laAV 
Chandra-gupta II, for aa’c find him gi\dng up his ancestral 
religion, Saivism and becoming a Vaishnava like the latter. 
The Vakataka kingdom AA'as in a prosperous condition at 


(.he Parivrajakas, who Avere the western neighbours of the Uchcha- 
kalpas and thus nearer to the Vakataka capital, were acknowledging 
the Gupta sovereignty. It is therefore very improbable that Pyithvl- 
shena could have exercised his overlordship over the Uchchakalpa king 
Vyaghraraja in c. 465 A.D. 

* A literary tradition states that Pravara-sena II, the voungest son 
of this union, was spending his early youth in the pursuits of pleasure 
in c. 410 A.D., as his maternal grandfather Chandra-gupta II could be 
relied upon to look after his administration. Cf. Pibatu vtadhusugan^, 
dhinydnanani priyaKom j Mayi viniliitabUarah kiintaUwawadWiiah IjR. 
.At the time of the death of Chandra-gupta II in c. 414 a.d., his grandson 
would be about 25; his birth, therefore, may be placed in c. 390 a.d. 
He was at least the second if not the third or fourth child of his 
parents, and so their marriage may be placed in c. 380 a.d. 
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this time. Its treasury was full and its armies had secured 
A-ictories ui the south in recent times. The new king was a 
young and energetic man, and we may well presume that he 
may have heartily welcomed the plan of his father-in-law to 
^ attack the Kshatrapas and even offered a willing co-operation 
to the inilitari’ itroject, anticipating that a portion of the 
Kshatrapa kingdom would naturalh- fall to his own share. 
Unfortunatel}' howei'er, before the plans could materialise 
Rndra-sena died .suddenly in c. 390 a.d. at the premature age 
of about 30 after a short reign of five years. This unexpected 
calamity must have come as a great shock to both the ro}’^al 
families and it may have postponed the contemplated invasion 
of Gujarat br- a few \-ears. 

9 . Regency of Prabh.a\-atI-gupta 

^ (C. 390 to C. 410 A.D.) 

Soon after the bereavement, Chandra-gupta must have paid 
a visit of condolence to his daughter Prabhavati-gupta. She 
was only about 25 at this time and had two sons, Divakara-sena 
and Damodara-sena,* the former being about 5 5’^ears in age and 
the latter about 2. Chandra-gupta advised his daughter to 
assume the reins of administration as regent for the minor king 
Divakara-sena, promising all help, military and administrative. 
She decided to follow the advdce and began to rule as regent. 

' Damodara-sena later assumed the coronation name of Pravara- 
sena at the time of his accession. The expression Maliaraja-Dai)wdara- 
^cm-Pravara-sem-jamuT used of Prabhavati-gupta in the Rithapur 
plates does not show that she had then two sons living, Damodarasena 
and Pravarasena. Had such been the case, the order of the two names 
in the compound would suggest that Damodara-sena was the elder 
one and the ruling king. The plates however were issued in the I9th 
•tfgiial year of Pravara-sena and not of Damodara-sena. It is, there- 
wfore, clear that Damodara-sena is identical with Pravara-sena, the 
latter being his coronation {abhisltcka) title. 

It is not unlikely that besides these two sous, Phabhavati-gupta 
may have had a daughter or two, whose names are not mentioned in 
the records handed down to us. 
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She carried on the administration abl\' for a period of about 
twent}' 3-ears with the valuable assistance of the officers that had 
been deputed br* her father from Pataliputra/ 

In the Basim branch I'indhyasakti II was the contemporar}' 
of Prabhavati-gupta at the time of her bereavement. He does-S 
not seem to liave offered an\’ opposition to the administration of 
the regenc}’. Being the eldest agnatic male in the Vakataka 
famil}', he ma}’ have felt naturalh- disappointed that he should 
not have been made regent for the minor king. But as 
Prabhavati-gupta had the solid backing of her mighH father, 
I’^indh^-asakti had to bow down to the inevitable. The relations 
between the main I^akataka house and its Basim branch were 
fairh’ peaceful throughout the regenct’^. 

It was during the regenc3’ of Prabhavati-gupta that the 
Gupta conquest of Gujarat and Kathiawar was accomplished, 
and we ma3- well presume that the dowager queen afforded all 
possible assistance to her illustrious father. There is, liowever, " 
no direct eHdence to support this conjecture. 

Chandra-gupta 11 not onh- helped the regenc3' administra- 
tion b3' sending experts, but seems to have also taken active 
interest in the training of his 3roung grandsons. There is a 
literar3' tradition to the effect that the poem Seiubaudha was • 
composed b3' king Pravara-sena of Kuntala soon after his 
accession and was later revised b3- Kalidasa. It is not unlikeh' ' 
that this great poet ma3- have been one of the tutors appointed 
b3' Chandra-gupta to educate the Vakataka princes." 


* The Poona plates of Prabhavati-gupta, which use the eastern 
Gupta script and begin with the Gupta genealog3-, instead of the 
Vakafaka one, make it fairly clear that thev were drafted bv a Gupta 
officer, imported from Pataliputra. 

’ Raraagiri-svamin of Ramtek was highly revered b\' the A'^akatakasv 
and Prabhavati-gupta made lier last grant in his presence. Is it not 
likely that Kalidasa too may have -visited Ramtek several times in the'^ 
compan3’ of his wards and their mother, and that it mav have been 
during pne^ of these visits that the idea occurred to him to 
make this hill the place of the exile of his Yaksha in the ^Marliddula? 
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PrabliavalT-gupta was destined to sufl'er one more tragic 
bereavement. Div'akara-seua, her eldest son and the minor king, 
died soon- after the lotli year of her regency.’ This must have 
been a great blow to the dowager queen, for she must ha\'e 
_ been then looking eagerly to the day when she would Ik- 
relieved of the onerous duties of administration. Damodara- 
sena, lier younger son, was installed on the throne, and 
Prabhavatl-gupta continued to be the regent for another five 
or' six years. Eventually the regency terminated in c. 410 A.n., 
when Damodara-sena took up the reins of administration, 
assuming the coronation name of Pravara-sena 11 - 

Prabhavatf-gupta continued to live for a long time after 
the termination of her regency. We find her making a grant 
in the 19th year of her son Pravara-sena ’s reign. Four years 
later the son is seen making a grant for the spiritual welfare 
both of himself and his mother in this and after life.' Prabhavati- 
gupta, therefore, seems to have lived for about 25 years in her 
son’s reign and died at the ripe age of about 75. 

10. Pr.vvar.a-sen'a II (c. 410 — c. 440 A.D.). 

At his acce.ssion in c. 410 a.d., Pravara-sena was a youth 
of about 20. A literary tradition records that he spent the 
first few years of his reign in the pursuits of the pleasures of 
youth.” When, liowever, his illustrious grandfather died in 
414 A.D., he must have assumed the full control of the admini- 
stration. He may not have felt that the affairs of his govern- 
ment would be as safe in the hands of his maternal uncle 
Kumara-gupta I as in those of his grandfather. 

Nearl}’ a dozen copper plates of Pravara-sena II have been 
discovered so far ; neither they nor any later Vakataka records 

^ * He was the reigning king when Prabhavatl-gupta is.suecl her 

Poona plates in the 13th vear of her regencj'. 

'El. XXII, 170 ff. 

’ See ante, p. Ill, n. 1. 
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refer to arL3^ military' exploits of the new king. It is, therefore, 
clear that he had no militarj'^ or territorial ambitions and was 
satisfied with the patrimony he had inherited. He irzas a man 
of literaiy tastes and composed a Prakrit poem, named Setii- 
bandlia, describing the exploits of Rama in the capture of 
Panka. Ramasvamin of Ramtek was highly revered b}' his 
family, and it was but natural that Pravara-sena, who rvas a 
Vaishnava, should have turned to the exploits of Rama, an 
incarnation of Vishnu, for the theme of his poem. 

Purika, situated somewhere in Berar or Western C. P., 
was the earliest Vakataka capital, as mentioned in the Puranas. 
Later on it was shifted to Nandi-vardhana, which is most probabh’ 
Nagardhan (also spelt as Nandardhan) near Ramtek', about 13 
miles north of Nagpur.* Pravara-sena, however, decided to 
found a new capital, to be named after him as Pravarapura. 
This city has not yet been satisfactorily identified. It has been 
suggested that it may be Pavanar in Wardha district, having a ^ 
strong fort overlooking a river.^ If excavations or explorations 
lead to the discovery of any Vakataka antiquities at this place, 
the theory maj' become generallj' acceptable. Headquarters 
were shifted to the new capital sometime after the iSth 3’ear of 
Pravara-sena’ s reign (c. 430 a.d.). 

The evidence supplied b3' the place-names in the numerous 
charters of Pravara-sena makes it clear that the districts of 
Amraoti, Wardha, Betul, Chhindwara, Nagpur, Bhandara and 
Balaghat were under the administration of the main branch of 
the 'X'akataka d3masty. The same was probabl3- the case with 
the remaining portions of C. P. and Khandesh. Southern Berar, 
north-western Hyderabad and southern Maharashtra were 
under the administration of the rulers of the Basim branch of 
the Vakataka family. Curiously enough, the Basim contem- 

! r~ ... ■ 

’ This cit}- is also identified with Nandpur, 34 miles north of Nagpur 
[JASB. NS. XXIX, 159). 

5 Ibid. 
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porary of Pra\’ara-sena II was a ruler bearing the same name, 
who was also Pravara-sena II of his own branch. 

In c. 430 A.D., Pravara-sena married his crown prince 
Xarendra-sena to Ajitabhaftarika, a daughter of a king of Elun- 
^ tala. The identification of the family of this princess is not yet 
satisfactorily settled, but very probably she was a daughter of the 
Kadamba king Kakustha-varman, who is known to have married 
his daughters in Gupta and other royal families. Among the 
‘other’ royal houses selected b\- him, the Vakataka family may 
have been naturally included, for its prestige at this time 
was second only to that of the Guptas. This marriage may 
have put an end to the ill-feeling created between the two 
families by the Vakataka conquest of soutliern Maharashtra. 

The 27th year is the last regnal year of Pravara-sena II 
known so far.‘ We may, therefore, assume that he ruled for 

about 30 years and died in c. 440 a.d. 
i 

1 1 . Narkndra-sena. 

(C. 440 to C. 460 A.D.). 

Pravara-sena was succeeded by his son Xarendra-sena in 
c. 440 A.D. The ^'''akataka records observe that he had to regain 
the fortunes of his family, and that the sterling qualities which 
he had inherited stood him in good stead in this connection. 
What tlie great calamity was from which the Vakatakas suffered 
during the reign of the new king could not, however, be satis- 
factorih' detennined for a long time. The few known facts of 
histor\' seemed to be presenting almost an insoluble puzzle. 
i\Iajority of scholars were inclined to assume that there was a 
long war of succession after the death of Pravara-sena II, and 
that Xarendra-sena could eventually get the throne onh' after 
defeating a rival brother and his son, who were believed to be 


EL XXIir, 81 . 
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mentioned in tlie fragnienlarj- inscription of Cave X\’I at 
Ajanta/ There were considerable difficulties in establishing this 
theory also, but it seemed that the known facts of history could 
be best explained by it. 

It has, however, been proved now' that the rulers men- 
tioned in the Ajanta record do not belong to the main branch 
of the 'iTikataka family and that the minor king and his son 
Deva-sena need not be sandwiched between Narcndra-sena and 
Prithm-shena II. They in fact belong to the Basim liranch, 
which had separated from the main stock, not at the death of 
Pravara-sena II in c. 440, but at the death of Pravara-sena I 
nearly a century earlier.^ There is no evidence to show that 
either Deva-sena or his father contested the throne of the main 
branch, and the war of succession, therefore, was not the cause 
of the misfortunes from which Narendra-sena suffered. 

The debacle, which temporarily overwhelmed the Vakataka 
family in the reign of Narendra-sena, was the invasion of its 
dominions by the Na}a king Bhavadatta-varman, ruling in Bastar 
state. A grant of this king shows that he had succeeded in 
penetrating deep into the Vakataka dominion and occupied 
Nandi-vardhana, its erstwhile capital.'* The precise time of this 
record is not known, but its palaeography suggests that it would 
belong to the middle of the 5th century a.d., which was just 
the time when Narendra-sena was in the whirlpool of difficulties. 
The victory of Bhavadatta-varman was a decisive one. We find 
him granting a village in Yeotmal district, situated in the very 
heart of the Vakataka dominions. It is clear that Bhavadatta- 
varman succeeded, not only in defeating Narendra-sena but also 
in effectively occupying a part of his kingdom. After this great 
achievement we find the conqueror repairing to holy Prayaga, 


'ABORI. V, 33 ff; HIJ. pp. 100 ff. 
^Hyd. Ar. S. No. 14. 

’El. XXVI, 141-2. 

*£/. XIX, 102. 
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apparently as a thanksgiving pilgrimage. The victory of 
Bhavadatta-varman may be placed in c. 445 a.d. 

The iSTalas, however, were not in a position to occupy the 
^ \'akataka districts for a long time. Soon after the death of 
Bhavadatta-varman, Narendra-sena succeeded in driving them 
out. His victorj’ was a decisive one, for he not only reoccupied 
all his territorj', but carried the war into the enem3’’s countr}', 
and captured and devastated that capital. Arthapati, the imme- 
diate successor of Bhavadatta-vannan, was probabh’ killed in the 
war and was succeeded b3' his brother Skanda-varman, who 
retrieved the fortunes of his family and repopulated the capital.’ 

It is ver3- probable that Narendra-sena received substantial 
help from the Kadamba relations of his queen in regaining his 
kingdom. Otherwise we cannot explain wh3- Frith vi-shepa II, 
the son of Narendra-sena, should have mentioned his maternal 
grandfatlier in the genealogy" of his famil3’. It does not seem 
that Kumara-gupta I helped his grand-nephew in the hour of 
his calamity-. B3' c. 450 A.D., when Narendra-sena was in the 
thickest trouble, Kumara-gupta himself was tottering on his 
throne owing to the rising of the Pushyamitras and the invasion 
of the Htinas. He could, therefore, have ill afforded to send 
an3' help, even if he were anxious to do so. 

Narendra-sena is described as the overlord of Malava in his 
son’s record. Did he snatch it from the Guptas bj' siding with 
their enemies, the Push3-amitras ? This does not seem probable. 
His hands were too full with the Nala invasion and he would 
certainh' have been ver3* reluctant to incur the enmit3' of his 
Gupta relations b3' making a common cause with their enemies. 
It appears that when the prospects of the Gupta emperor of re- 
establishing his authorit3^ in the distant provinces of his empire 
seemed ver3- remote in c. 455, the local feudatory in Malava 
ina3' have for some time transferred his allegiance to the Vakataka 


» El. XXI, 153; XXVI, 52. 
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king Nareudra-sena, in the hope that he may assist him in 
maintaining his own position in the troubled limes. e should 
not forget in this connection that the prestige of the ^'akatakas 
had increased at this time by their overthrow of the Nala power, 
^ilalava, however, did not long remain under the t^’Skataka 
sphere of influence, for it came back under the Gupta over- 
lordship during the reign of Skanda-gupta. 

The overlordship over !Mekala and Kosala has also been 
ascribed to Narendra-sena by his son. There is nothing im- 
probable in this claim. He had smashed the power of the Xajas 
ruling in Chattisgarh and Bastar state, and it is quite likely that 
he may have annexed a part of the territories, which bordered 
upon or were included in their kingdom. The Parivrajakas and 
the Uchchakalpas however did not become Vakataka feudatories. 

The termination of Narendra-sena ’s reign may be placed 
c. 460 A.D. He was a fairly efficient ruler, for he not only 
retrieved the fortunes of his family, but eventually extended 
the boundaries of its kingdom by annexing a large part of the 
Nala kingdom. His relations with the kings of the Basim branch 
were fairly cordial. 


12. PrithvI-shena II. 

(c. 460 — c. 480 A.D.) 

Definite dates about the limits of the reign of Prithvi-shena 
are not known, but w'e may place it between c. 460 and c. 480 a.d. 
with fair confidence. His contemporary in the Basim branch 
was Deva-sena, who was more devoted to pleasures than to the 
pursuits of war. The relations between the two rulers were, 
therefore, cordial. 

Prithvi-shena, like his father, had not a smooth reign. His 
Balaghat plates tell us that he had to rescue the fortunes of his 
family twice, but do not enlighten us about the enemies whom 
he had to overcome. It is probable that the first of these occa- 
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sions was the expulsion of the Nala invaders, in which he 
ma}- have taken an active part during the reign of his father ; 
in c. 450 he was a youth of about 20. The second occasion was 
probablj' an invasion of the Vakataka kingdom bj* the Trai- 
kutaka king Dahra-sena, ruling in southern Gujarat during 
c. 445-475 A.D. This ruler is known to have performed a 
Horse-sacrifice, and the expansion of power suggested by it 
was probably at the cost of the Vakatakas, who were his eastern 
neighbours. Prithri-shena only regained his lost districts but 
was imable to smash the Traikutaka power ; for it continued to 
prosper and expand diuing the reign of Vyaghra-sena, the 
successor of Dahra-sena. 

Ho son of king Pnthm-shena is known to hai-e succeeded 
him. After his death we find the leadership of the Vakataka 
family passing to king Hari-shena of the Easim branch, who is 
described in the Ajanta inscription as the conqueror of Kuntala, 
Avanti, Lata, Kosala, Kalinga, and Andhra countries. He could 
have made these conquests only by first securing the effective 
possession of the territories and resources of the kingdom of the 
main 'i'akataka branch. V'e shall proceed to describe his career, 
but it udll be coni-enient to preface it by a connected, though 
brief, historr* of the earlier rulers of the Basim branch. 

13 . Basiai BR-Anch of the V-AKATAKAS. 

SarAn-sena, a A-ounger son of the emperor Prarnra-sena I, 
founded the Basim branch in c. 330 .a.d.* Since Prai-ara-sena 
had a long reign of 60 A-ears, we may well presume that the reign 
of his son SarA'a-sena, was probabh' a short one, terminating 
by c. 350 A.D. Ho eA'ents of his reign are known, but it is not 
-f unlikely that he and his brothers may haA-e tried to thwart tlie 
accession of their young nephew, Rudra-sena H.” Vindhya-sena, 


'El. XXAT:, 137 fi; Hyd. Ar. S. No. 14. 
® -4«<e, p. 103. 
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the son and successor of Sarva-sena, had a long reign of about 
fift\' years.' He was an able and ambitious ruler and annexed 
Kuntala (southern IMaharashtra) to his patrimony. It is very 
probable that he may have received some help in this under- . 
taking from Prithvi-shena I, the ruler of the main Vakataka 
branch, '(bndhya-sena ruled over a fairly extensive kingdom 
including southern Berar, northern Hyderabad, and the districts 
of Xagar, Xasik, Poona and Satara. His descendants continued 
to rule over most of this territory, probably professing a kind 
of nominal allegiance to the rulers of the parent stock. 

\undhyasakti II was succeeded by his son Pravara-sena II 
who had a short reign of about 15 years" (c. 400 to c. 415 A.D.). ■ 
Curioush’ enough, for about five years from c. 410 to c. 415 A.D. 
the rulers of both the main Vakataka line and its Basim branch 
bore the same name. 

The name of the minor son of S years, who succeeded 
Pravara-sena at Basim in c. 415, has not been preserved in the 
fragmentary Ajanta record. We possess no information about 
the manner in which the administration was carried on during 
his minority. It is not unlikely that Pravara-sena II of the 
main branch may have acted as the regent ; this may have 
resulted in the amalgamation of the governments of the two 
lines for about ten years or so.“ Pravara-sena handed over the 
administration to his Basim cousin when he attained majority. 
He may be presumed to have continued to rule down to c. 455. 
He is praised in the Ajanta record for being a good ruler ; 
welfare of his subjects, rather than warfare with his neighbours, 
seems to have been his chief concern. It is, however, likelv 

’ His Basim plates were issued in his 37th regnal year. 

’ His father had ruled for about 50 years and he was succeeded bv 
a 'on who was a minor of 8 years at his accession. Hence the reign 
of Pravara-.sena II was very probably a short one. ' 

’ This tyill explain how Pravara-sena II of the main line became 
known in literary tradition as the ruler of Kuntala, though it was the 
Basim branch which had conquered the province and was ruling over 
it. 
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that he ma\’ have sent military aid to Narendra-sena, when he 
was trying to oust the Nala conqueror. The invasion of the 
Xa}as did not cause an}' appreciable disturbance in the kingdom 
i., of the Basim branch, but its ruler ma}' have apprehended that 
his turn might come next and ma}' therefore have offered help 
out of enlightened self-interest. 

The ‘nameless’ king was succeeded b}' his son Deva-sena 
in c. 455 ; he may be presumed to have continued to rule down 
to c. 475 A.D. He was a pleasure-loving ruler, but had the 
wisdom to entrust the administration to the care of an efficient 
minister named Hastibhoja, who was both able and popular. 

Deva-sena ^vas succeeded in c. 475 a.d. b}' his son Hari- 
.shena, who continued to rule down to c. 510 a.d. Hari-shena 
rvas the most powerful ruler of the Basim branch. Soon after 
liis accession, Ppithn-shepa II of the main Vakataka family 
died. He either left behind no son, or what is equally probable, 
the one who succeeded him was overthrown b}' Hari-shena. 
Whatever ma}’ have been the real case, there is no doubt that 
the Basim ruler soon managed to get effective possession of the 
entire dominion of the main line. 

He was, however, not satisfied with this achievement, for 
his Ajanta record claims that he conquered or extended his 
sphere of influence over Gujarat, Malava, southern Kosala, 
Andhra and Kuntala provinces.* There is nothing improbable in 
tlie claim put forward. The Traikutaka ruler Dhara-sena died in 
c. 495 A.D. No successor of his is known and Hari-shena ma}' 
well have managed to get control over his kingdom at least for 
a short time. The conquest of Malava attributed to him was 
quite possible at the end of the sth century, when it had 
slipped out of the hands of the Guptas after the death of 
Y Budha-gupta. Hari-shena may have succeeded in compelling the 
Varman family ruling in that province to transfer its allegiance 


' Hyrf. Ar. S. Ko. 14, p. 11. 
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to him, but probably for a short time onl}'. South Kosala was 
under the rule of the Nalas, who being afraid of the rising 
power of Hari-shena, may have thought it prudent to acknow- 
ledge his suzeraint}', lest their kingdom should once more suffer-.^ 
from a hostile invasion. Vikramendra, the contemporarj' 
Vishnukundin king in Andhra country, had married his son 
Madhava-varman I to a Vakataka princess, who was probably 
a grand-daughter of king Hari-shena. His court poet, there- 
fore, could have felt no objection in including him among his 
master’s feudatories. 

The mother of Prithvi-shena II (of the main house) was- 
a Kuntala (Kadamba) princess, and if it is true that Hari-shena 
had superseded her son, it is not unlikely that the latter ma3' 
have invoked the help of the Kadambas to regain his throne. 
This would have naturally caused a clash between Hari-shena 
and the Kuntala power, which may have been glorified into a J 
victory by the court poet of Hari-shepa. The Kadamba records 
do not disclose that kings Mrigesa and Ravi-vannan, who were 
the contemporaries of Hari-shena, had ever suffered any serious 
defeat at the hands of any enemy. The defeat of the Kuntala 
king by Hari-shena, therefore, probably refers only to some 
frontier skirmishes between the Kadambas and the Vakatakas,. 
in which the latter maj^ have come out successful.^ 

At the death of Hari-shena in c. 510 a.d. the Vakataka 
kingdom was at the zenith of its power and prestige. Practicalh' 
the whole of Hyderabad state, Bombay Maharashtra, Berar, and 
most of C. P. were under its direct administration, and northern 
Konkan, Gujarat, Malava, Chattisgarh and Andhra province 
were under its sphere of influence. The extent of the Vakataka 
empire at this time was thus even greater than what it was. 


’ Mahamahopadhyaya V. V. Mirashi suggests that the Kuntala 
kings referred to in the Vakataka records may have belonged to the 
Rashtrakuta family mentioned in the Pandnrangapalli plates. ABORI~ 
XXV, 36-50. 
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during the reign of Samrdt Pravara-seua I. In fact, no con- 
temporary kingdom was so extensive and powerful. Hari-shena 
must have been an able ruler, a skilful administrator, and a 
^renowned general to render this achievement possible. 

14 . The Fall of the I'akatakas. 

The Vakataka empire, which was thus at the zenith of its 
glor}- at about 510 a.d., disappeared within less than forty 3'ears. 
Bj’ c. 550 A.D. the Chalukyas occupied the greater part of it. 
How this decline and disappearance of the l^akataka power took 
place is, however, still a mysterj' ; for the records of the 
Chalukj^as, who succeeded them as the overlords of the Deccan, 
do not disclose any conflict betw’een them and the Vakatakas. 

It has been argued that the immediate cause of the dis- 
appearance of the Vakataka power was the rise of a Rashtrakuta 
^ empire, which ruled over the whole of Deccan during the 6 th 
•century a.d.* It has, however, to be observed that there is no 
erddence to prove that such a Rashtrakuta empire ever existed, 
an}*where except in the poetic imagination of the loth centurj' 
court poets of the later Chalukyas.* The Chalukya records of 
the 6 th centurj^ a.d., which describe in detail even the minor 
exploits of the earlier members of the dynasty, are silent about 
their ever having overthrown any mighty Rashtrakuta empire, 
that stood between them and the overlordship of the Deccan. 
Hor is there any evidence to show that the king Mananka of 
Chattisgarh was a Rashtrakuta or that his grandsons Jayaraja, 
Bha\dsh3^a and A-vidhe3’-a were ruling as members of a powerful 
Rashtrakuta federation in Ko^la, Berar and southern Maha- 
rashtra, and thereb3^ dominating the whole of the Deccan. The3' 
-ywere mere local feudatories. None of them was even known 


’ MAR. 1929, pp. 197 ff. 

* For a detailed refutation of this theorv, see Altekar in .4SORI. 
XXIV. 149 fi. 
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a Rashtrakuta. It is only in the reign of Abhiinanyu, a son 
of Bhavishya, that his family is described as a Rashtrakuta 
family ; that may have been probably due to his having recently 
won that office. 

We cannot thus attribute the decline of the \ akataka power 
to the sudden emergence of a Rashtrakuta empire at the begin- 
ning of the 6th century. Its real causes are, however, still 
unknown. 

Xo successor of Hari-shena is so far known to us. We ma}', 
however, assume that on his death he was succeeded by a son 
of his, who may be ])resumed to have ruled down to c. 530 A.D. 
The Vishnukundin king iSIadhava-varman I (c. 525 to c. 570 a.d.) 
had married a ^'akataka princess ; she may have been a daughter 
of this ruler. 

In the reign of this king, the disintegration of the empire 
started apace. Chattisgarh slipped from the \nkataka control ^ 
and passed under the rule of Tivaradeva, a Somavaihsi Paijdava 
king, who was ruling also over Chanda district.^ In lilalava 
and Xorthern C. P. Yasodharman of IMandsore suddenly rose 
to power and assumed imperial titles by c. 525 A.D. He proudly 
claims that the territories conquered neither by the Hunas nor 
by the Guptas recognised his overlordship. These most probably 
were the northern districts of the Vakataka dominions. The 
power of Yasodharman did not last long, but the loss of these 
districts must have lowered the prestige of the ^^akatakas. They 
were unable to re-establish their authority in them, for soon 
after the disappearance of Yasodharman, we find the Kalachuris 
rising to power in this area. In southern iSIaharashtra the 
Rashtrakuta king, named Avidhej'a, set up an independent 
principality. It also did not flourish long, but it is important 
to note that it was wiped out not by the Vakatakas but by th^ 


' El. XXII, 15-23. Dr. D. R. Bhaudarkar however places this ruler 
ill the 8th century {List, p. 396). See ante, pp. 89-90. 
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Kadanibas. In the east the Nalas once more became powerful 
and repudiated tlie Vakataka overlordship. 

The Vakataka empire thus disappeared by c. 540, because 
the Kadambas of Karnataka, the Kajachuris of Northern Jlaha- 
brashtra and the Na|as of Bastar state managed to absorb most 
of its territories during the weak rule of the successor (or 
successors) of Hari-shena. None of these powers however 
succeeded in building up an empire embracing the whole of 
the Deccan. Quite unexpectedly there arose a new ruling house 
in Karnataka, that of the Chalukyas, which soon managed to 
defeat every one of these powers and annex its territory. 
How this happened will be narrated in the next volume. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE RISE OF THE GUPTAS ^4 

Gupla families or clans existed in India from very early 
times. The names of officials ending in Gupta are found in the 
records of the Satavahanas, and even a queen of Gupta family 
(Giipta-vn>)isodiln) is referred to in an old Brahini inscription. 
The well-known Bharhut Pillar inscription of the Suiiga period 
also refers to the .son of Rajan Visadeva as Golipuia, indicating 
thereby that his queen was a Gatipii [i.c., belonging to the 
Gupta clan). The same surname, Golipuia, occurs in many 
other ancient records.' These instances show the importance 
and antiquity of the Gupta family or clan. Whether there was , 
one parent clan from which all others branched or there were 
difierent families, without any connection, who adopted this 
name at different times, cannot be determined with any degree 
of certainty. But the latter seems more probable in view of 
the wide spread of the name all over North India and the 
Deccan. 

We possess very little information regarding the early 
history of the Gupta family that was destined to raise the name 
to an imperial dignity. Practically all that is definitely known 
is contained in the conventional genealogical account given in 
several Gupta records. According to this Saraudra-gupta was 
“the son of the son’s son of the Maharaja, the illustrious {Sri) 
Gupta ; the son’s son of the Maharaja, the illustrious (SrJj 
Ghatotkacha ; the son of the Mahdrdjddhirdja, the illustrious 

„ y 

’For the inscriptions referred to, cf. Liider’s hist, Nos. 1105, 1125, 

11, 687, 92a, 94, 96, 156, 194, 271, 442, 663, 680-2, 1088. In No. 681 the 
Gotipntra is said to be of the Kaundinya gotra. 
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{Sri] Clianclra-gupta, and the daughter’s son of Lichclihavi 
{Lichchhavi-dauhitra] begotten on the Mahddevt Kninarade\d” . 

Tins brief account not onh' gives the names of the first three 
kings of the dynasty, but indirectly also supplies verj' valuable 
^ information about them. In the first place, the contrast between 
the titles Maharaja of the first two kings and the Malidraj- 
adhirdja of the third (and his successors) cannot but be regarded 
as deliberate, indicating a difference in rank and status. There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that Chandra-gupta was a more 
powerful king than his father and gi'andfather. The latter are 
generally regarded as feudatories, for it has been held that “in 
the early Gupta and subsequent periods the title Maharaja was 
applied onh- to feudatories, not to independent sovereigns”. 
This view can, howei'er, hardly be accepted as correct.* Further, 
■even assuming that they were feudatories, we cannot say who 
was the paramount sovereign to whom they might have owed 
^ allegiance. We must, therefore, leave undecided the question 
whether the first two Gupta kings were really independent rulers 
or feudator}' chieftains. 

The epithet Lichchhavi-dauhitra (daughter’s son of the 
Lichchhavi) applied to Samudra-gupta in the Gupta records 
down to the latest period seems to suggest that the marriage of 
Chandra-gupta I with the Lichchhavi (princess) Kumaradevi was 
an event of considerable importance. V. A. Smith expressed the 
view that Kumaradeid brought to her husband as her dowiy 
valuable influence, which in the course of a few years secured 
to him a paramount position in Magadha and the neighbouring 
countries.' He even went so far as to suggest that ‘the Lich- 
chhavis were masters of Pataliputra and Chandra-gupta, b\- 
means of his matrimonial alliance, succeeded to the power pre- 


y ^ The examples of the Lichchhavis (Nepal), the Maghas, the Bhara- 
■Sivas and the Vakafakas are sufficient to prove that the title Maharaja 
•does not necessarilv indicate a fendatorv rank. 

-EHP. 279. 
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viously held by his wife’s relatives. On the other hand Allan 
thinks that "the pride of the Guptas in their Lichchhavi blood 
was probably due rather to the ancient lineage of the Lichchhavis 
than to any material advantages gained by this alliance’”. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the lildnava-dharwascislra 
(X. 20, 22) regards the Lichchhavis as descendants of Vrdlya 
Kshatriya, and Vratyas are defined as those who, not fulfilling 
their sacred duties, were excluded from the Sdviln. As purity, 
in the orthodox sense, counted far more than the antiquity of 
a familj’ in ancient times, it may be doubted whether the Guptas 
laid so much stress on their Lichchhavi descent merely for the 
sake of social prestige. It appears more probable, therefore, that 
the marriage alliance of Chandra-gupta I was highly important 
from a political rather than social point of view. 

This view gains considerable strength if we carefully weigh 
the evidence of a class of coins (PI. II, 7), which have "on the 
obverse the figures and names of Chandra-gupta and Kumara- 
devi, and on the reverse a goddess seated on a lion, along with 
the legend Lichchhavayah (the Lichchhavis).” Mr. Allan’s 
contention that these were struck by Samudra-gupta to com- 
memorate the marriage of his parents is hardly convincing. 
The view, held by the old numismatists, that these coins were 
issued by Chandra-gupta jointly with the Lichchhavis and their 
princess Kumaradevi, who was his consort, has been verj' ably 
defended by Dr. Aiyangar and Dr. Altekar." Altekar has 
rightly deduced from these coins "that Kumaradem was a queen 
by her own right, and the proud Lichchhavis, to whose stock 
she belonged, must have been anxious to retain their indivi- 
duality in the new imperial state.” Indeed, it is difficult to 
offer any other reasonable explanation for the occurrence of 
the name 'LichchhavayaY on these coins. The use of the 
tribal name in plural number seems to imph^ that a vestige of'^ 

’ CGD, p. xix. 

’Nuni. Suppl. XLVm, 105 ff; JIH. VI, Suppl. 10 ff. 
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tlie old republican constitution still persisted among the Licli- 
chhavis, but the position of Kumaradevd indicates something 
like a hereditary monarchical constitution in actual practice. 
In any case, on the basis of the available evidence, we may 
^ reasonably assume that the marriage of Chandra-gupta and 
Kumarade\’i led to the amalgamation of the Gupta principality 
with the Lichchhavi state, and the epithet Lichchhavi-dauhiira 
was deliberately given to Samudra-gupta to emphasise his right 
of succession to the dual monarchy. 

So far we are on tolerably sure grounds. But the location 
of the two states is a matter of considerable difSculty. Both 
the Gupta and the Lichchhavi kingdoms have been located by 
different scholars in ^ilagadha, with Pataliputra as capital, but 
these views are not supported b}’ an}' positive evidence. Some 
light is thrown on this question by I-tsing. This Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled in India during the period 671-695 a.d., 
refers to a king SrI-Gupta (Chi-li-ki-to) as hawng built a temple 
for the Chinese priests and granted twentj’-four villages as an 
endowment for its maintenance. This temple, known as the 
"Temple of China’’, was situated close to a sanctuarj’ called 
Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no which was about forty Yojanas to the east 
of Nalanda, following the course of the Ganges. Allan pro- 
posed to identify this king Sri-Gupta with Gupta, the founder 
of the Gupta dN'nast}’.* Unfortunatefy’, this identification is 
by no means certain. For I-tsing places Sri-Gupta about ‘five 
himdred years before his time’, whereas the founder of the 
Gupta dynasty cannot be placed more than four hundred 3’^ears 
before he wrote. Allan does not take this as a serious objection 
against the proposed identification in view of the “lapse of 
time and the fact that the Chinese pilgrim gives the statement 
^^lon the authority of a tradition handed down from ancient times 
b\- old men." While there is a great deal of force in this 


' CGD, p. x%’. 
9 
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argument, the chronological difficulty cannot be altogether 
ignored, and the identification of I-tsing’s SrI-Gupta with the 
founder of the Gupta dj'nastj*, although highly probable, 
cannot be regarded as absolute!}* certain, ^^'e inar*, however, 
accept it as a provisional hypothesis and regard the original 
kingdom of Gupta as ha\Tng comprised a portion of Bengal.’ 

As regards the Lichchhaffis, they are known to have been 
settled in Vai^li (modern Basarh in iSIuzaffarpur district) in 
the time of Gautama Buddha, and, though conquered b}* Aj.ata- 
satru, they continued as an important clan, as shown by 
references in Kautilya’s Arlhasdsira and Manu-SmTiti. The 
Lichchhavis founded a kingdom in Nepal probably as early as 
the first or second century a.d. Whether they still continued 
to occupy \^aisali and the neighbouring region is not definitely 
known, but it is not unlikely, for reference to Nepala in 
Samudra-gupta’s inscription proves that it was different from 
the Lichchhavi kingdom which he had inherited from his c 
mother. On the whole, as in the case of the Guptas, although 
nothing is definitely known, the Lichchhavi kingdom of 
Kumaraderu may be provisionally located in North Bihar with 
Vaisali as its centre. 

It is very likely that the Guptas and Lichchhar'is ruled over 
two contiguous states which were amalgamated by the marriage 
of Chandra -gupta and Kumaradern. In \new of what has been 
said above, we may regard a portion of North and West Bengal 
as forming a part of the Gupta territory, and North Bihar as 
that of the Lichchhavis. We do not know how far the fonner 
extended towards the west and the latter towards the south, 
but it seems probable that a considerable part of Bihar and 
Northern and Western Bengal was included in the joint 
kingdom. Beyond this it is impossible to say anything morSw 
even witli a tolerable degree of plausibility. 


' HBR, pp. 69-70. 
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A strict and literal interpretation of the expression ‘five 
- hundred years’, in the passage of I-tsing, would go to establish 
the rule of a king Sri-Gupta (or Gupta with honorific Sri, as 
^ is the case with the founder of the Gupta famil}-) in Bengal 
in the last quarter of the second centurr* a.d. Even if such a 
king realh’ existed, we do not know his relationship, if any, 
with his namesake who flourished about a century’ later. A 
daughter of Chandra-gupta II, niarried to a 't^akataka prince, 
is said to have belonged to Dliarana-gotra which must conse- 
quently ha\'e been the goira of the Gupta family. It has been 
suggested from this that they’ may have been related to queen 
Dharini, the chief consort of Agnimitra.' But this is highly 
problematical. On the whole it is impossible, at the present 
state of our knowledge, to say anything about the antecedents 
of the royal family founded by Maharaja Gupta. Reference 
may be made in this connection to two seals, one with the 
legend Gntasya (in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit) and the other 
with the Sanskrit legend “Srlgupiasya".- Both of these, or at 
least the latter, might belong to the founder of the Gupta 
family, but this is by no means certain. 

The third king Chandra-gupta I is undoubtedly the first 
powerful king of the family who extended its power and prestige 
to a considerable extent. But beyond his marriage witli the 
Lichchhavi princess, and the assumption of the title Maharaja- 
dhiraja, we hardly possess any definite information about him. 
It is generally assumed that he foimded a new era, dating from 
■ his coronation, which took place on December 20, 31S a.d., or 
February 26, 320 a.d. according to different calculations of the 
exact epoch of the" Gupta Era. But there is nothing to prove 
definitely’ that it was he who founded this era. It merely’ rests 
on the belief that he was a very’ powerful king and his two 
predecessors were too insignificant to found an era. Both these 


' PHAl.* 443 fn. 

> fRAS, 1901, p. 99; 1905, p. 814. 
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assumptions are highly probable but lack convincing' proof. 

At the same time we should not lose sight of the possibility 
that the era commemorates the accession of Samudra-gupta who 
is definitely known to have established a vast empire. This 
theory finds support in the two copper-plate grants of Sainudra- ^ 
gupta found at Nalanda and Gajm and dated respectively in the 
years 5 and 9. Tlie genuineness of these two plates is certainly 
not above suspicion, but it is difficult to assert positively that 
at least the first of these is a forged one.* If, therefore, we 
believe that it was issued in year 5 of Samudra-gupta, it would 
be more reasonable to regard the Gupta era as commemorating 
the 3^ear of Samudra-gupta ’s accession, rather than that of his 
father. In anj' case we should not forget that the almost 
unanimously accepted view that Chandra-gupta I founded the 
Gupta era is at best a reasonable and probable hypothesis, but 
by no means an established fact. 

It is difficult to form an exact idea of the extent of the 
Gupta kingdom under Chandra-gupta I. It almost certainly 
included the greater part of Bihar and also very probably a 
portion of U. P. and Bengal. But any attempt to define it 
more precisely is beset with difficulties. {See Appendix). 

The foregoing discussion would make it clear that we 
possess very little definite information regarding the origin and 
early history of the Guptas. It would be idle to speculate 
further on this subject until more facts come to light. It has 
been suggested that Chandra-gupta I liberated “the people of 
Magadha from the thraldom of the hated Scythian foreigner.” 
The history of the Kushanas has been dealt with in a preceding 
chapter, and there is not a particle of positive evidence to 
support the view that Chandra-gupta I “simply drove out the 
Scythians and gave independence to the province of Magadhaf 


IC. XI, 225. 
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after three centuries of subjection and foreign oppression”/ 
Such speculations are useless," and for the present we may 
sum up the position somewhat as follows : — 

Towards the close of the third and the beginning of the 
fourth century a.d. there was no paramount political power in 
Northern India, and it presented the spectacle which usually 
follows the disintegration of an empire. The whole country 
was divided into a number' of independent states both monar- 
chical and non-monarchical. Two of these in Eastern India, 
viz., the Lichchham state and the principalitj’ founded by 
Gupta, were united b}"^ a marriage alliance, and Chandra-gupta I, 
^andson of Gupta and son of Ghatotkacha, ruled over a power- 
ful kingdom which probably included not only the modern 
province of Bihar but also parts of U. P. and Bengal. He 
signalised his increased power and prestige by changing the 
title Maharaja used by his father and grandfather for the higher 
imperial title Maharajadhiraja, and probably also by founding 
an era. 

It is a pitj' that nothing is known of the heroic deeds by 
which Chandra-gupta paved the way for the future greatness 
of his kingdom. But one of his last acts, which perhaps con- 
tributed more than anything else in this direction, was the 
selection of his son Samudra-gupta as his successor, who built 
on the foundation, so well laid bj" him, a noble structure that 
has immortalised his famil}>-. 


‘ AIG, pp. 3, 5. 

’ Jayaswal’s reconstruction (AVORl. XII, SO; JBORS. XIX, 113) of 
the origin and earlj- historj- of the Gnptas, . on the basis of the drama 
KamnitdJ-mahotsava, though supported by some {JBORS. XXI, 77 ; 
XXII, 275), has been justlv rejected by most other scholars {Aiyangar 
Vo], pp. 359-362; 1C. IX, 100; IHQ. XIV, 582; Thomas Comm. 
Vo], p. 115; JAHRS. VI, 139). Still more illnsorj- is a recent attempt 
(JBRS. XXX, 1) to uTite the Gupta history in detail with the help of 
a passage in BJiavishyoflara-Purana, which is a palpable modem forgery 
(IHQ. XX, 345). It is impossible to take all these views seriously and 
notice them in a sober historical work. 
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APPENDIX 

The extent of the kingdom of Chandra-gufta I. 

The idea that Cliandra-gupta’s dominions comprised S;lketa 
(Oudh), Prayaga (Allahabadl and Magadha (South Bihar) is 
widely accepted. It rests upon a Puranic verse which is restored 
as follows by Pargiter : 

Anu-Gangn Prayagaiii cha Stikciam Magadlulms latlia | 

Eicin janapaddn sarvdn bhokshyanlc Gupla-vamsajiih 1| 

He translates it as follows; — "Kings born of the Gupta race 
will enjoy all these territories, namely, along the Ganges, 
Prayaga, Saketa and the Magadhas.” The expression auii- 
Ganga (along the Ganges) is somewliat vague, and may be 
connected with the next word to mean all the territories along 
the Ganges, from its mouth to Prayaga. Some have taken it 
as a qualifying epithet to the three other place-names, but then 
Saketa can hardly be regarded as a territory along the Ganges. 

But this is not all. Some Puranic texts substitute 'Gupta' 
'Guhya’ ‘Sapla’ or ‘Manidhdnyajali’ for 'Ciipta-vamhidh’ of 
the above passage. The corresponding prose passage in Vishiiu 
is " Anu-Ganga Prayagam Mdgadha Gnpids-cha bhokshyanti” 
i.e., the territory along the Ganges (up to) Prayaga will lie 
enjoyed by the people of ilagadha and the Guptas.' This 
considerably modifies the extent of the Gupta kingdom. 

These discrepancies render it a difficult ta.sk to reconstiTie 
from the Puranic passage the extent of territory ruled over 
by the Guptas. But many scholars go even further and identify 
the territories, as enunciated in Pargiter’s emended text, as 
those of Chandra-gupta I. It should be remembered that the 
passage in the Purana is followed by a description of other 
kingdoms, and at least two individual rulers are mentioned. V 
In the particular passage the Guptas, in plural number, are 


' DKA , p. 53 fn. 8. 
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described as the rvders. It is prima facie unreasonable, there- 
fore, to think that the author of ' the passage had specifically 
the kingdom of Chandra-gupta I in vieu\ Even taking the 
extended territorj’ of the emended text of Pargiter, it may 
describe equally veil the territorj' of Chandra-gupta I or that 
of Samudra-gupta at a certain stage of his victorious career. 
Some have even taken it as the Gupta dominions in the period 
of decline after Skanda-gupta. In any case, considering the 
various difficulties of interpretation and uncertainties in the 
texts, it is hardlj' justified to assign too great an importance 
to the Puranic passage, and far less to relj'' upon it in deducing 
the extent of territory ruled over by Chandra-gupta I. 



CHAPTER VI 1 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 
I. SouKcns or His'rouv 

With the accession of Samudra-gupta our knowledge of the 
political histor}' becomes fuller and more precise. This is due 
to a large number of records, engraved on stone and copper 
during the reigns of this monarch and his successors, whicli 
have been found all over Northern India from Bengal to 
Kathiau’ar. It has become possible with their help to recons- 
truct the chronologj' and the main outline of the history of the 
Guptas with a tolerable degree of certainly. 

Of Samudra-gupta himself we posses two records on stone 
and two on copper (Nos. 1-4).' The first two bear no dates, but 
the others are dated respectively in years 5 and 9. The genuine- 
ness of these two dated copper-plate charters has been doubted 
by many, but so far at least as the first of them is concerned, 
grounds for this opinion, as stated above, are certainly very 
inadequate. 

The inscriptions engraved on the Asoka Pillar at Allahabad 
(No. 3) is by far the most important record not only of Samudra- 
gupta, but also of the whole Gupta series. It describes the 
political condition of India and the achievements and personality 
of Samudra-gupta with such fullness of details as is not to be 
found in the record of any other king of Northern India, with 
the single exception of Asoka. It forms our principal, and 


’ The figures within brackets refer to the serial number in the 
List of Gupta rnscriptions given in the Bibliography at the end of the 
volume. 
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•almost the only, source of information about the history of 
-Samudra-gupta and as such requires careful stud}'. 

This long ro yal prgsasi i Jiexilogy) of 3.3 lines was composed 
"by Harishena, who held various important offices in the state. 
Although Fleet held that the record was incised after the death 
of Samudra-gupta, there are no adequate grounds against the 
natural assumption that it was set up during the life-time of 
±he great emperor. 


2. S.AMUDRA-GUPTA’S ACCESSION. 

The fourth verse of this inscription refers to a memorable 
rscene in the court of Chandra-gupta I. We are told that, in 
the presence of a full assembly in the open Durbar, the king 
embraced his son Samudra-gupta, and overcome with emotion, 
with the hairs of his body standing erect, said, with tears in 
his eyes: “Thou art worthy, rule this whole world”. The poet^ 
adds that while this declaration caused the joy {lit. made them' 
heave a sigh of relief) of the courtiers {sabhya}, it caused heart- 1 
burning among others of equal birth, who looked with sadj 
faces at Samudra-gupta, the fortunate winner of the prize, i 
It is generally assumed that the above verse refers to the 
: selection of Samudra-gupta as heir-apparent by Chandra-gupta. 
But literally interpreted, the passage would rather imply that 
•Chandra-gupta 'I formally renounced the throne and anointed- 
his son as king. It may, no doubt, be argued that the poet’s 
■dramatic account was a bit exaggerated, and the words put in 
tlie mouth of the king were to refer to future events. But the 
•emotion of the king, so idvidly described, suits more with his 
■abdication and final leave-taking than merely a formal announce- 
-fhnent of his successor. On the other hand, the attitude of the 
king and the tense atmosphere prevailing in the Court might 
-have been due to special circumstances which invested the selec- 
-tion of the heir-apparent with an extraordinar}' interest. The 
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possibilitj- of this is hinted at by the ojiposite reactions of the 
royal amiouncemcnt on the courtiers and ‘others of equal 
birth’. It clearly implies that other princes of the royal blood 
had coveted the throne and these contendiiifi claims for , 
succession were excitinp: the public, and perhaps even disturb- 
ing the political life. In order to put a stop to all dangers for 
the present and future, the king, perhaps in the presence of all,, 
nominated Samudra-gupta as his successor. But the view that 
Chandra-gupta I abdicated the throne in favour of his son 
Samudra-gupta is also not unlikely and is probaldy hinted at 
even in Ins. No. 4. 

The fact that the court-official Harishena referred to this 
incident, with clear emphasis on the displeasure of rival princes, 
although it happened long ago, may not unreasonably be taken 
to imply that it contains allusions to an historical event attended' 
by important consequences. It has accordingly been suggested 
that Samudra-gupta ’s brothers rebelled against him, and put' 
Kacha, the eldest, on the throne.* This ruler is known to us 
only from coins which bear such a close resemblance to tliose 
of Samudra-gupta, that almost all numismatists have identified 
.’the two. Allan even suggests that “Kacha was the original 
name of the emperor and that he took the name Samudra- 
igupta in allusion to his conquests”. This is, however, by no 
means certain, and we shall have occasion to discuss another 
probable identification. But even if Kacha be not identical with 
Samudra-gupta there is nothing to support the view that he 
headed a rebellion against the latter. It is perhaps possible to 
detect some reference to the political disturbance at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Samudra-gupta in tlie fragmentaiy I’erses 
(5 and 6) which describe how some were attracted to him by 
his extraordinary deeds of valour, and others submitted after^^ 

' ABORI. IX, 83. V. _A.. Smith also formerly held the view that 
Kacha was in all probability the brother and predecessor of Samudra- 
.gupta (JRAS. 1893, p. 87). 
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being afflicted bj- his prowess. But the precise implications of 
these vague statements are unknown at present. 

^ 3. Samudra-gupta’s conquests 

The Allahabad inscription gives a ver.v detailed account of 
the conquests of Samudra-gupta. It not onh- refers in a general 
way to the emperor’s skill in a hundred battles which left scars 
of wounds all over his body, but mentions specifically the 
enemies with ■whom he fought. 

The seventh verse refers to important military achievements 
of Samudra-gupta, but we are unable to understand the full 
implication, as part of the verse is lost. Mention is first made, 
of his complete victory over two rulers nained Achyuta and 
Nagasena, and a third, belonging to the family of the Kotas. 

• This is followed by a statement that he took his pleasure at" 
^ the city called Pushpa. The lacuna, caused by the peeling off 
of the surface of the stone in this part of the record, leaves us 
in the dark about the connection between these events, but 
the construction of the sentence makes it verj' likel}' that 
Samudra-gupta’s victor}- over the kings, at least the third one, 
is closel}- connected ^nth his \fisit to the city called Pushpa. 
In other words, it was probably the \fictory o\-er one, or all of 
them, that enabled him to take possession of the city. 

Both Achyuta and Nagasena are named later in the record 
along with other kings as ha\ang been exterminated by 
Samudra-gupta, Whether this result was achieved b}- the cam- 
paign we are discussing, or by others at a later date, cannot be 
definitely decided, but the former appears more probable, in- 
view of the use of the word unmiiha (to uproot) about them. 

-,^\ch\-uta probably ruled in Ahichchhatra (near Bareilly) and 
Nagasena probably belonged to the Naga royal family of Padmi- 
vati (Padam Pawaya, 25 miles north-east of Nanvar, in Gwalior 
State). As to the Kotas, coins bearing the name ha\-e been 
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found ill E. Punjab and Delhi, and they probably ruled in the 
Upper Gangetic valley. In view of the location of these 
kingdoms, it may be held that the city Avhicli Saniudra-gupta 
took possession of after his great victory, was Kanyakubja, 
which was called Pushpapura in ancient times. 

Pushpapura was, however, also a well-known name of 
Pataliputra, which is generally supposed to have been the 
capital of Saniudra-gupta, and it is just possible that the poet 
refers to the triumphal eutri' of Samudra-giipta into his own 
capital after his brilliant military campaign. But it has been 
held by some that Achyuta, Nagasena and other kings attacked 
him in Pataliputra, and the new king had to fight in his own 
capital against a confederacy of kings that challenged his 
accession.* Others have held that the Kotas were at that time 
ruling over Pataliputra and it was by defeating them that 
Samudra-gupta seized the city." But there is no positive 
evidence in support of any of these views. Pushpapura may "■ 
denote Pataliputra, but then we can hardly be definite about 
its connection ivith Samudra-gupta's wctory over the three kings 
named above. 

After this account of the first military campaign of 
Samudra-gupta follows a long list of kings, states and peoples 
who were conquered bj’ him and acknowledged his suzeraintj'. 
These are clearly di\dded into four categories, and the relation 
of each with Samudra-gupta is described in different terms. 

The first category includes twelve states of Dakshinapatha 
I (Deccan and South India) with the names of their rulers who 
.were defeated and captured, and then liberated. 

The second category contains the names of nine rulers of 
Aryavarta (Northern India) rvho w'ere violentlj’ exterminated. 
Here we must presume that their kingdoms were annexed to'^ 
the dominions of Samudra-gupta. 


' ]m. VI, Suppl., pp. 24, 27, 37. 
> JBORS. XIX, 113. 119. 
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To the tlhrcl category’ belong tlie rulers of five kingdoms, 
expressly referred to as frontier chiefs, and nine tribal states, 
ivho “paid taxes, obej'ed orders and performed obeisance in 
person to the great emperor.” 

Before describing the fourth categor\- which requires a 
more detailed treatment on account of difficulties in interpreta- 
tion, ive may try to form an estimate of the emifire of Samudra- 
gupta on the basis of his relation with the states described so 
far. It is obvious that the dominions, directlj' niled over by 
.Samudra-gupta, included, in addition to the ancestral territories 
inherited by him, those of the rulers included in the second 
categorj'. This is proved not only by the word ‘exterminated’ 
used in respect of these kings, but also by the fact that they 
arc named without their kingdoms, unlike the South Indian 
rulers in category I. Evidently these states are not named as 
they no longer existed as separate units. But howsoever that 
^ ma}' be explained, the omission of their names renders it difficult 
to localise the nine kings whose dominions were incorporated 
in the Gupta Empire. ‘ Of them Ganapati-naga was probably 
the Naga king of IMathura,' and Chandra-vannan maj- be identi- 
fied with the king of that name whose record has been found 
at Susunia in Bankura district, Bengal. Two others, Aclmita 
and Nagasena, liave been discussed above. The dominions of 
tluj. remaining five r/c. Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Nandin 


* Identific.ations of kings .and states mentioned in tlie Allahabad 
Ins. have been discussed in detail by V. A. Smith (JRAS. 1S97, pp. 87 
ff). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar [JHQ. I, 251 ff.) and Dr. H. C. Raychaudhnri 
(PHAI*. pp. 449 ff). The views in the text, unless otherwise stated, 
are based on their writings, to whidi reference may be made for the 
grounds on which the proposed identifications are made and also for 
other probable identifications. Cf. also JIH. VI, Suppl., p. 27 for some 
new suggestions which are, however, very problematical. 

„ ’ Bhandarkar locates Ganapati-naga’s kingdom in Vidi^a. .Although 

I Bhandarkar does not mention it, the existence of a Naga House of 
Alathurji, like that of Vidi»a, is attested to by the Pnranas. Dr. Altekar 
found hundreds of Ganapati’s coins in Mathura, while only a few coins 
have been found at A'idi?.a. It is, therefore, more likely that he ruled in 
Mathurfi. 
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and Eala-varinaii cannot be located at present. The identification 
of the four states would show that Samudra-gupta’s dominions 
included the greater part, if not the whole, of U. P., a portion 
of Central India, and at least the south-western part of Bengal. , 

The states in the third category also supply indirect testi--^- 
monv to the extent of the territories which were directly under 
the rule of Samudra-gupta. As the five kingdoms in this cate- 
gory are specifically referred to as frontier-states, it may be 
safely presumed that they bordered on the dominions directly 
under the sway of the great emperor. Three of these, vis. 
Samatata, Kamarupa and Nepala, are well known, corresponding 
respectively to South-east Bengal, Upper Assam and Nepal. The 
fourth, Pavaka, was probably situated in Nowgong district in 
Assam.* The fifth, Kartripura, has been identified with Kartar- 
pur in Jalandhar District, and according to some it even com- 
prised the territory of the Katuria Raj of Knmaon, Garhwal and ■ 
Rohilkhand. Some have, however, identified it with Kahror, - 
between Multan and Lohni." 

Among the tribes whose states were also presumably on or 
near the frontier, the Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudlieyas and 
jNIadrakas form the first group. The Malavas settled in various 
localities in Y^estern India after having migrated from the 
Punjab where thej- had fought with Alexander on the banks of 
the lower Ravi. At the time of Samudra-gupta they probably 
occupied Mewar, Tdnk and adjoining regions of S. E. Rajputana. 
The Yaudheyas inhabited the territor3^ still known as JoliEabar, 
along both banks of the Sutlej on the border of the Bahawalpur 
state, but their dominions at one time extended almost up to 
Kangra in the north, Shaharanpur in the east and Bharatpur 
in the south. The !Madrakas occupied the territory between the 

— ; . .. - Y' 

Barua, Early History of ICatiiarttpa^ p, 42. There is a place still 
called Doboka ^ in the valley of the Kapili and the Jumna rivers in 
Nowgong district {Joiirn. Res. Society. I 14-15 124* V 14-57). 

~ JRAS. 1898, pp. 198-99; JJH. XTV, 30. ' ' 
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Kavi and the Chenab, round modern Sialkot, which represent?, 
their ancient capital cit\* Sakala. The territory of the Arjuu- 
ayanas cannot be located with certainty, but if the group Malava- 
Arjunayana-Yaudhej’a-iMadraka has been named in the record 
in geographical order, as is generally believed, the countrr' of 
the Arjunayanas may be placed between Bharatpur and Eastern 
Rajputana, somewhere near Jaipur. 

Tlie location of the other group of five tribes viz. the 
Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas is 
somewhat uncertain. The Abhiras had their main settlement in 
\\*. Rajputana which is called Abiria in the Periplus, and we 
have record of Abhira chiefs both in this part as well as in 
Maharashtra. Put they had another settlement in Central India, 
which was called after them Ahirwara, between Bhilsa and 
Jhansi. This was probably the state referred to in the Allahabad 
record. 

As regards the Sanakanikas, a feudatory chief of this tribe 
recorded his gift on a Vaishnava cave temple at Udayagiri, a 
well-knomi hill about two miles to the north-west of Bhilsa, 
■during the reign of Chandra-gupta II (Ins. No. 6 ). It ma^- be, 
therefore, surmised that the Sanakanikas lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhilsa, but it would be too much to presume that they 
held the province of Vidi^.* 

Kakapur, a village about 20 miles north of Bhilsa, has been 
identified as the ancient seat of the Kakas," while the Khara- 
parikas have been located in the Damoh district in C. P. But 
these identifications cannot be regarded as certain. 

According to the identifications proposed above this second 
group of tribes ruled over territories to the north and east of 
Bhilsa. If the tribes in this group have also been named in 
^^geographical order, tire Prarjunas, about whom nothing is 

' This view of Dr. Bhandarkar is inconsistent with Itis identification 
■of Gnnapati-nacra as a kinc of VidiSa. 

\fBORS. XVIII, 212-3T 
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known, may be located to the north of llhilsa, and in any case 
they probably did not live very far from this city. 

It ma\' be noted in passing that the Sanakanika feudatory 
chief of Chandra-gui)ta II, as well as his father and grand- 
father, bore the title INIaharaja, indicating that the vSanakfinikas, 
and probably other tribes in this group, were not tribal republics, 
as is generally supposed, but were ruled by hereditary chiefs. 

If we now consider the position of those states in the third 
category whose identification is more or less certain, and regard 
them all as situated on the frontier, we may form a fairly 
accurate idea of the extent of the territory under the direct 
rule of Samudra-gupta. In the east it included the whole of 
Bengal, excepting its south-eastern part. Its northern boundary 
ran along the foothill of the Himfilaj-as. In the west it extended 
up to the Punjab and probably included its eastern districts, 
between Lahore and Karnal. From the last named town the 
boundary followed the Jumna river up to its junction with the I 
Chambal, and thence along an imaginary line passing by the 
west of Narwar almost due south to Eran. Ins. No. 4 definitely 
proves that Eran, in Saugor district, C. P., about 50 miles to 
the N. N. E. of Bhilsa was included in the dominions of- 
Samudra-gupta. 

The southern boundary ran from Eran to Jubbulpore and 
thence along the Vindhya range. This maj' be inferred from 
the statement in the Allahabad inscription that Samudra-gupta 
made all the Atavikarajas i.c., kings of the forest countries to ' 
become his servants. In two inscriptions in Baghelkhand, dated 
in the j^ears 199 and 209 of the Gupta era, king Hastin is said 
to have ruled over Dabhala together with the eighteen forest 
kingdoms {atavirdjya). These were therefore contiguous to' 
Dabhala which denoted the territory round Jubbulpore. Tho,^, 
eighteen forest kingdoms may thus be taken to have denoted ' 
the hilly tracts, full of dense forest, that extended further' 
towards the east, across the whole of Chota Nagpur. 
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The conquest of these hilly states undoubtedly facilitated 
the campaign of Samudra-gupta against the twelve kings of 
Dakshinapatha mentioned in category I. These are Mahendra 
of Kosala, Vj-aghraraja of Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kaurala 
]i^ (Kerala), jNIahendragiri' of Fishtapura, Svamidatta of Kottura, 
Damana of Erandapalla, 'i'ishnugopa of Kanchi, Nflaraja of 
Avamukta, Hasti-vamian of Vengi, Ugrasena of Palakka, Kuvera 
of Devarashtra and Dhananja\-a of Kusthalapura. Among these 
^^ishnugopa must have been a king of the well-known Pallava 
dj-nast}'," and Hasti-vamian was almost certainly the king of 
the Salankayana d3masty whose record has been found at 
Peddavegi. The remaining kings are not known from any other 
source, but we are better informed about the location of the 
kingdoms named. Of these Kosala undoubtedly denotes 
Dakshitia-kosala (South Kosala) comprising the districts of 
Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur. Pishtapura is modem Pitha- 
puram in the Godavari district, and Kanchi is Conjeeveram in 
the Chingleput district, Madras. The name Vengi, the capital 
cit3* of the kingdom of that name, is still preserved in Vegi or 
Peddavegi, 7 miles north of EHore between the Krishna and.', 
the Godavari rivers. Karnes of Erandapalli and Devarashtra 
occur also in the records of Kalihga kings, and these were 
probabl}’ situated in Vizagapatam district. Palakka has been 
identified with Palakkada, the capital of a Pallava viceroyalty, 
and was probabh* situated in the Kellore district.^ Keraja, 
Kottura, Avamukta and Kusthalapura cannot be located with 


* Fleet took the name of the king to be simply ‘Mahendra’, con- 
necting ‘gin’ with the place-name Ko’l^ra that followed. But 
Dr. Bhandarkar seems to be right in the view that Afahendragiri was 
the name of the king of Pish{apara {JHQ. I, 232 ; Aiya/tgar Comm. Vol. 
p. IS5; IC. n, 761-62). _ This view is also supported bj' actual instances 
^jr of personal names ending in ‘girt’ (IC. Ill, 230). 

^ ’ .According to Dnbrenil, the name of this king occurs in Va}-alnr 

Ins. (AHD., p. 61), but Prof. Nilkanta Sastri doubts it. (Cf. Ch. XII). 

’ Prof. Nilkanta Sastri regards Ugrasena as a feudatory of Vishnn- 
gopa (Ch. XII). 

10 
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certaintj'/ Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara has been identified 
with the Vakataka feudatory prince Vyaghra whose inscriptions 
have been found at Nach-ne-ki-talai and Ganj in Central India, 
while some hold that he was also the ruler of the Uchchakalpa 
d3mast3’ in Bundelkhand mentioned in Ins. Nos. 60-66. The ^ 
principal objection against this identification is that Vyaghraraja • 
is included among the rulers of Bakshinapatha, while it would 
place his kingdom north of the Vindh3ms, and in a region 
included in Ataviraj3’a which is separatel3' mentioned in the 
same record. These are not insuperable objections, but certainN 
very weight3- arguments against the proposed identification. It 
has accordingly been suggested that V3mghraraja ruled in 
Jeypore forest (in Orissa) which is referred to as Maha-vana, a 
S3mon3’m of Maha-kantara, in an old inscription.' 

Leaving aside this doubtful point it seems to be clear that 
in course of his southern campaign Samudra-gupta passed 
through the eastern and southern part of the Central Promnces- 
to Orissa, and then proceeded along the eastern coast® up to the 
-Pallava kingdom of which Kanchi was the capital. Doubts have 
been expressed as to his actual^' proceeding so far south, and 
it has been suggested that he fought with a confederac3’^ of these 
southern princes somewhere further to the north.'* This, how- 


’ I\Ir. R. Sathianathaier proposes to identif3’, among others, Maha- 
kantara with Ranker and Bastar,_ Kerala with Cherla (Nagpur Taluk, 
E. Godavari district), Kottura with Kotturu near Tuni (E. Godavari 
district), Erandapalla with Erraguntapalle in the Chentalapudi taluk of 
the West Godavari district, and Devarashtra with the place of that name 
in the Khanapur Sub-division of the Satara district. He tlms maintains, 
against the generall.v accepted view, that Samudra-gupta did not pass 
through Gnssa, Ganjam and Yizagapatam, but first emerged on the east 
coast at Pishtapura (Pithapuram) and that he also conquered Western 
Deccan'. {Studies in flic Ancient History of Tondamandaiam , pp. 13-19). 

JAHRS. 1, ZZS. 

. ’ But cf. fn. 1 above. 

'■ J. Dubreuil is of opinion (op. cit. pp. 60-61) that Samudra-gupta, 
who .advanced up to the river Krishna, was opposed by a confederacr- 
oT the kings of the E. Deccan, and being repulsed, abandoned the con- 
quests he had made in the coast of Orissa and returned home. This is 
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ever, is a gratuitous assumption, which seems to be belied b3- 
the detailed mention of the kings defeated by him. 

.Ha\dng thus discussed the first three categories of states 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription we maj* now 
proceed to a consideration of the fourth. 

The fourth categorj'- consists of a few independent or semi- 
independent principalities. Unfortunately the interpretation of 
the passage describing these has proved very difficult, both as 
regards tlie names of the states as well as the different kinds of 
homage performed b3’- them. As regards the former, we have, 
in addition to Simhala and other islands, a compound word 
Dahaptttra-Shdhi-SIidhaiiushahi-Saka-Murunda. The first three 
are well-known titles borne by the Kushan kings, and may refer 
to one of them. It has been urged, however; that they denote, 
not a single Kushan king, but three of the smaller states into 
which the Kushan empire was di\dded, the ruler of each of 
them appropriating one of the titles for himself. Although 
supported bv' great authorities, this view seems hardly justified 
bj' available evidence, and the probability rather is that reference 
is made here to a Kushan ruler exercising sway over Kabul and 
a part of the Punjab, and possibh* other territories further to 
the west.' 

Of the two remaining words of the compound, Saka is a 
well-known tribal name, and we have positive emdence that the 
5 aka (Western) Kshatrapas were ruling in W. India, and other 
persons of that nationality were ruling in and about Safi chi. ^ 
As regards Muninda, some regard it as the name of a powerful 
foreign tribe, ruling in the Upper Ganges valley,® while others 

pure imagination and directly contradicted by the explicit statements in 
the Allahabad Ins. cf. also N. Sastri's views in Ch. XII. 

* CGD. pp. xxvi-ii; PHAI. 4, p. 460; AIG. p. 24; Cf. supra. Ch. I. 

T -EL XVI, 230; JASB. X.S. XIX, 337. 

’ CGD. p. xxix. According to the Chinese authority, the capital of 
Aleon-lun' (a word equated with Murunda) was 7000 U from the mouth 
of the Great River, which was undoubtedb’ the Ganges. Allan is, there- 
fore, hardly correct when he saj’s that the Chinese description of the 
capital seems to suggest Pataliputra. 
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hold that "hlurunda is not the name of a tribe, but a Saka 
word meaning lord, which was used as a title by the Sakas, 
and after them by the Kushanas”, and that Saka-Murunda 
denotes the Western Satraps.* , 

I We may hold, therefore, that the fourth category includes 
\the Saka and Kushana princes of tlie west together with tlic 
peoples of Simhala and other islands, and for the present it is 
impossible to be more precise. 

The words denoting different kinds of homage performed 
b}’^ these states are : — i. Aima-nivcdaiia ; 2. Kanyopdyana-ddiia ; 
and 3. Garutmad-anka-sva-vishaya-bhukii-sdsaua-ydchaua. 

The first means literallj’-, offering oneself as sacrifice, and 
probably means personal attendance. The second means ‘pre- 
senting unmarried daughters and giving them in marriage’, but 
it is not easy to distinguish between the two. For it would be 
unreasonable to think that rulers who enjoyed at least some . 
degree of autonomy would present their daughters for any other ,! 
purpose than marriage. 

The third compound presents some difficult^'. It has been 
urged that it means a two-fold request asking for charters 
(sdsana-yachana) (i) for the use of the Gupta coin bearing Garuda 
symbol {Garutviad-anka) and (ii) for the government of their 
own territories {sva-visliaya-bhukti) On the other hand ‘Gariit- 
mad-anka’ has been translated as ‘bearing the Garuda seal’ and 
regarded as a qualifying epithet of Sasana, the whole compound 
being taken to mean the soliciting of imperial charters, con- 
firming them in the enjoyment of their territories, bearing the 
Garuda seal.^ 

^ El. Xrv, 292-3; ]BORS. XXIII, 449. Jayaswal took Saka-Murunda 
to denote the smaller Saka mlers like the Shalada, Shaka, and tlie 
Gadahara chiefs as well as the Western Satraps’ (JBORS. XVIII, 210). 

' JBORS. XVm, 207; XIX, 145. 

’ CGD. p. x^. It has been suggested that the different forms of 
homage or submission apply respectively to the different groups of states 
included in the category {JBORS. XIX, 145). But this is verv unlikelv 
{JBORS. XXm, 447-48). 
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\^'e have discussed this categorj^ at some length, for an 
accurate idea of the nature and extent of the Gupta empire, 
speciall3' its relation with the outljdng Saka and Kushana prin- 
V cipalities, depends upon a proper identification of the states 
named and correct interpretation of the forms of homage paid 
b\' them. In spite of difference of mews, ‘attendance in person’ 
and ‘asking for imperial charters for the enjo}^ment of terri- 
tories’, the two forms of homage, about which there is no differ- 
ence of opinion, would certainly impl}'- that the Saka and 
Kushana jnlers_ of W est..and North-West India acknowledged 
fhe ,.suzeraint}’-of- Samudra-gu£ta. But whether this represents 
the actual state of things, or is a mere boastful rhetoric on the 
part of the panegruist, it is difficult to sa5'. The inclusion of 
even distant Simhala (Ceylon) and all other islands in this 
category- raises great doubts about this interpretation, and we 
shall hardlj' be justified in taking the words of the court-poet 
^ in their literal sense without corroborative evidence. 

So far as Ceylon is concerned, we have fortunatelj’- an 
independent emdence of its political relation with Samudra- 
gupta. According to a Chinese text, Meghavarna, king of 
Cejdon, sent two monks to Bodh-Gaya to msit the sacred spots, 
but the}’ were put to great inconvenience for want of suitable 
accommodation. To remove this difficult}^ for future pilgrims 
to the hoh’ place, jMeghavarna decided to found a monastery 
there. He accordinglv- sent a mission to Samudra-gupta with 
rich presents and asked for permission to build a monasterj' and 
a rest-house for Cej’lonese pilgrims. Samudra-gupta readily 
granted the permission, and the Ceylonese king built a splendid 
monaster}' to the north of the Bodhi tree^. By the time of Hiuen 
Tsang it had developed into a magnificent establishment, with 
; 

» JA. 1900, pp. 316 ff., 401 ff.; I.A. 1902, p. 194. The date of Megha- 
vania is uncertain. Geiger (Mahavamsa Eng. Transl., p. xxxix) places 
him between 352-379 A.D., but according to Mr. Pamavitana (cf. Ch. XIH) 
be ruled from 304 to 332 a.d. 
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more than i.ooo priests, and the pilgrim has described the rich 
decorations and massive grandeur of the buildings. Referring 
to the did histor.v of its foundation Hiuen Tsang says that the 
Cejdonese king ‘gave in tribute to the king of India all the 
jewels of his country’. It is likely that Samudra-gupta’s 
courtier also regarded the rich present as tribute, and construed 
the Ceylonese king’s pra5’er for permission to build a monastery 
into an ‘application for charter confirming him in the enjoy- 
ment of his tei'ritories’, one of the forms of homage paid by 
the category of states into which Siriihala is included. Tliere 
may be similar basis for the inclusion of tlje otlier stales in 
this category, the offer of a daughter’s hand being very common 
among neighbour!}' kings. In view of the great name and 
fame of Samudra-gupta, the neighbouring Saka and Kushana 
rulers might have thought it politic to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions udth him and strengthen them by personal visit or 
matrimonial alliance. This might have been easily twisted into 
aima-nivedana and kanyopayma-dam, the two other forms of 
homage referred to above. It ma}' be easily admitted that the 
weaker states of the fourth category, situated just outside the 
limits of the mighty empire, maintained diplomatic relations 
with Samudra-gupta and deliberately sought to wun his favour 
and goodu'ill by various measures which, however derogatory 
to a sense of royal pride and position of equality, did not 
theoretically infringe their independent status. But it is diffi- 
cult to believe, without more positive evidence, that these 
rulers in any way openly acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Gupta Emperor, or enjoyed their kingdoms merely as fiefs on 
the basis of charters granted by Samudra-gupta. Such 
evidence is, however, not altogether wanting. The discover}* 
of Kushana type of coins with the names of Samudra and 
Chandra may be taken to indicate the suzerainty of Samudra- 
gupta over the Kushanas.^ 


• For these coins, cf. JRAS. 1893, p. 145. See algo Ch. I. 
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The inclusion of ‘all islands’ in addition to Siinhala, in 
this category, is worthj- of note. Although none is specifically 
named, it very likely refers, in a general waj^ to the Hindu 
colonies in IMalay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra and other islands 
in Indian archipelago. As will be shown in a separate chapter, 
the Hindus had established colonies and kingdoms in these , 
regions during or before the Gupta period, and the influence^ 
of Gupta culture is deeplj'^ imprinted on most of them. That 
there was a constant and intimate intercourse between India 
and these colonies is proved by Fa-hien’s narrative, and it is 
onlj’ natural that the Hindu colonists in these far-off I'egions 
would maintain contact with the most powerful empire in their 
motherland, iilau}’^ of them must even have originalh- migrated 
from the different regions which constituted that empire. The 
reference to homage paid b\' the dwellers of all islands need 
not, therefore, be treated as mere rhetoric, but may be based 
on actual relationship with some of them, the exact nature of 
which, however, cannot be ascertained. 

As in the case of the fourth category, there is some element 
of doubt in respect of Samudra-gupta’s exact relationship with 
the rulers mentioned in the first. All that is said in the record 
is that he acquired glor}^ by the favour shown in capturing and 
tlien liberating the kings. The natural conclusion, of course, 
is that these vanquished rulers were re-instated on their throne 
as feudatory kings, and whatever might have been the actual 
terms imposed upon each of them in respect of payment of 
tribute or other services, they at least had to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Gupta emperor and owe allegiance to him. 
But there is no specific mention of the exact status of these 
kings after their restoration to the throne. 

I' The above discussion enables us to describe the nature and 

r 

extent of the empire of Samudra-gupta with an accuracy and *, 
fulness of details which are rare in ancient Indian histor3'. It / 
comprised nearly the whole of Northern India, with the exclu- 
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sion of Kashmir, Western Punjab, W estern Rajputana, Sindh 
and Gujarat, together with the highlands of Chattisgarh and 
Orissa and a long stretch of territorj- along the eastern coast 
extending as far south as Chingleput and probably even further. ^ 
Of these vast territories, a considerable portion of Northern 
India, more accurately defined above, was directly administered 
b}' the emperor through his own officials. This was surrounded 
on all .sides except the south by an almost continuous line of 
tributar}^ states, five kingdoms on the north and east, and nine 
tribal states on the west mentioned above. The twelve con- 
quered kingdoms in the south also probably occupied similar 
status. Be 3 'ond these tributary states, laj- the 5aka and 
Kushana principalities on the west and north-west, and Ceylon 
and other islands in the south and south-east, whose rulers 
were within the sphere of influence of the empire and, even if 
not actually subordinate, maintained a submissive and respect- 
ful attitude towards their powerful neighbour and endeavoured 
by all means to win his grace and favour. Thus was "the 
(whole) world bound”, as the courtlv- author puts it, ‘‘by means 
^ of the amplitude of the vigour of the arm” of Samudra-gupta. 

The organisation of the conquered territories reflects great 
credit upon the statesmanship of Samudra-gupta. The Allaha- 
bad inscription clearly demonstrates that he was inspired by 
the vision of an all-India empire. But he did not attempt the 
almost impossible task of bringing the whole country under 
his direct rule. At the same time he established a strong 
central authority, sufficiently powerful to check the disruptive 
tendencies of smaller states and their mutual dissensions which 
had proved to be India’s ruin in the past. By a ruthless 
campaign he extinguished the numerous pett.v states contiguous 
to his own dominions and carved out a big empire. But IieY' 
was not intoxicated by his success. He did not follow the 
.Kautilij^an policy of establishing one imperial sway over all ' 
and try to annex the frontier kingdoms like East Bengal, Assam ; 
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iiiid 'Xepal which were hard to conquer and still harder to 
retain, as the Sluslini and British rulers of India were to realise 
at a later date. Towards the distant tribal states on the western 
^‘frontier he adopted the same policy, specially perhaps as they 
AA'ere buffer-states against the foreign rulers like Sakas and 
Ivushanas. B3* retaining these frontier states as faithful tribu- 
taries, he added to the defensive strength of the infant empire. 
The rulers of the states in South India were made to feel the 
weight of the new power, but were conciliated by a wise and 
liberal polic.v. Solid and lasting foundations were thus laid for 
a great imperial fabric on which the successors of Samudra- 
gnpta were to build in future. 

The vast empire was uudoubtedh- the fruit of numerous 
militarj- campaigns extending over many years which testify 
to his prowess and militaiy skill of a ver}- high order. It is 
j not necessar.v to suppose that he had to fight with every ruler 
or state mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, for many might 
have submitted without opposition. It is known from the 
coins and inscriptions that Samudra-gupta performed an Asva- 
mcdha sacrifice, and no historical Indian ruler, either before 
or after him, had greater justification for this time-honoured 
ceremom- and age-old imique method of establishing universal 
supremac}'. But it mav justh- be doubted whether he scrupu- 
loush' followed the prescribed method of letting loose the 
sacrificial horse and these extensive conquests were undertaken 
nierel.v as the necessaiy prelude to the great ceremon5^ For 
it is significant that the Allahabad Inscription which describes 
these conquests in detail does not refer at all to the Asvamedha 
sacrifice. The probabilit}' rather is that the Asvamedha 
sacrifice was thought of towards the close of his reign as a 
fitting s3nnbol to signalise the wonderful results achieved by 
arduous militarx- campaigns of a long life. The statement that 
Samudra-gupta restored the Asvamedha sacrifice, which had 
long been in abe3'ance, cannot be regarded as correct, for we 
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have many known instances of this ceremon}- extending o\-er 
the whole period between Pushyamitra and the rise of the 
Guptas. ■ 

Although the author of the prahsti refers to ‘hundred , 
battles’ in which Samudra-gupta was engaged, he does notr^'- 
mention the number or sequence of these campaigns. All 
that we can reasonably assume is that the campaigns against 
Achyuta, Nagasena and the Kotas %vere probably the earliest 
in the reign. Although the campaign in South India is men- 
tioned next, it is dilEcult to believe that Samudra-gupta would 
have undertaken an expedition so far away from his kingdom, 
without bringing under his sway” (or finally’- settling the affairs 
of) the numerous states in his immediate neighbourhood. It is 
not, therefore, safe to rely on this order of enumeration in 
forming an idea of the mihtary campaigns of Samudra-gupta. 

We can certainly’ regard him as a hero of hundred battles ' 
— in a figurative rather than a literal sense — but no details of ) 
these are vouchsafed to us. 


4. Persoxapity OF Sajitxdra-ghpta. 

Brilliant as a general and as a statesman, Samudra-gupta 
possessed many qualifications which are more suited to a life of 
peaceful pursuits. It is unreasonable to accept all that 
Harishena says of his royal patron’s qualities of head and 
heart at its face value,' but, even making due allowance for 
exaggerations in royul prasastis, no doubt is left of the striking 
personality’ of Samudra-gupta, and it would be quite in the 
fitness of things,^ if, as it seems likely’, he assumed the proud 

■ Y 

* Dr. R. K. Mookerji has made a detailed analysis of the ‘many-' 
sided _ genius and_ character of Samndra-gunta’ on the basis of his in- 
scriptions and_ coin-legends (fC. IX, 77). But we shall hardly be 'justi- 
fied in accepting the expressions occurring in them at their "face-valne. 
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title of Vikramaditya/ presnmabh* in imitation of that king 
of legendarj" fame. 

Harishena la 5 'S special emphasis upon Samudra-gupta’s 
learning and wisdom, sharp and polished intellect, and above 
^11 his poetical and musical talents. It is specifically stated 
that he ‘established his title of king of poets b}^ various poetical 
compositions that were fit to be the means of subsistence of 
learned people’. There are also other references to his poetic 
works and poetic shde. Emdently he was the author of some 
poems which unfortunately have not survived even in quota- 
tions. We are more fortunate in possessing a unique evidence 
of his skill in music in the shape of a class of gold coins which 
portray- the emperor as plaj'ing on a lyre. 

The references to Vasubandhu in Buddhist works throw 
light on the literary patronage of a Gupta king whose identity 
, cannot be established with certainty. It is said by the rhetori- 
4^ cian "^'amana that the son of Chandra-gupta, known as Chandra- 
prakasa, was a great patron of letters, and appointed the famous 
Buddhist scholar 't^asubandhu as his minister. If Vasubandhu 
flourished in the fourth centurj' a.d. and died soon after the 
middle of that centur}-, as is generall}^ held, we have to take 
Chandra-gupta as Chandra-gupta I and regard Chandra-prakisa 
as another name of Samudra-gupta." Vamana’s reference to 
his patronage of letters would be quite in keeping u-ith what 
Harishena says of the great Gupta emperor. 


> This is inferred from the title "£ft Vikramah" recently found on 
one of his coins (JNSI. V, 136). Some scholars, however, do not accept 
the view. 

’ The whole question has been fully discussed b\' V. A. Smith in 
EHJ.^ pp. 328 ff. Takaknsu held that Vasubandhu .lived from about 
to 500 A.D. (72^45. 1905, pp. 43 ff). Against this M. Peri main- 
tained [BEFEO. XI, 339 ff.) that Vasubandhu lived in the fourth 
centur>- a.d. and died soon after the middle of that century. This 
view is generallj" accepted. Takaknsu opposed it and realBrmed his 
old view {Indian Studies in honour of C. R. Lanman, pp. 79 ff). For 
other views cf. V. A. Smith, op. cit. 
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Harisliena also refers to Saniudra-gupta’s diaritj' and 
kindness, even to conquei'ed kings. ‘He re-established man}* 
roj^al families, fallen and deprived of sdvereignt}', and his 
officers were always emplo\'ed in restoring the wealth of the^j 
various kings conquered by him. He was a great patron of 
learning and by his liberal munificence removed the eternal 
discord between good poetry and plent}'’. His devotion to 
religious duties and sacred scriptures is referred to, and he is 
said to be the giver of many hundreds of thousands of cows, 
evidently as gift to Brahmanas. 

The rich variety of gold coins issued by Samudra-gupta 
not only indicate the power, wealth and grandeur of his empire, 
but also give us some idea of his appearance and a fair insight 
into his personal qualities. 

The coins of Samudra-gupta show no less tlian six 
different t3'pes, five of which are distinctly characteristic of his \ 
life and reign. Three of them represent him in his raiHtar5’- '• 
aspect. In one he stands fully dressed, nith a bow on the 


In addition to the passage of Vamana referred to above ia the 
text we have reference to Vasnbandhu’s relation with the Guptas in 
Paramartha’s biography of that Buddhist scholar, which may be 
summed up as follows : — 

King Vikramaditya of Ayodliya became a patron of Buddhism on 
account of Vasnbandhu’s success in religious activity. He sent his 
crown-prince Baladitya to Vasubandha to learn Buddhism, and the 
queen, too, became one of his disciples. When he came to the throne 
king Baladitya in conjunction with his queen-mother invited Vasu- 
bandhu (who bad gone to his native place, Peshawar) to Ayodhya and 
favoured him* with special patronage {JRAS. 1905, pp. 33 ff). 

It is generally accepted that Vikramaditya and Baladitya refer to 
two Gupta emperors, but it is not possible to identify them so long 
as the date of Ihsubandhu is not definitely fixed. 

An interesting side-issue arises out of the statement in Paramartha’s 
biography of Vasubandhu that the city of Ayodhj-a was the residence 
of both the kings Vikramaditya and Baladitya. It has been inferred 
from this that the Imperial Guptas had a secondary capital at AyodhySi 
for whi^, however, there is no other evidence. ' > 

An inscription found at Samath mentions a ro 5 -al dvnastv in which 
there was more than one king named Baladitya {CII. Ill, 284). It is 
not altogether impossible that A'asubandhn’s patron belonged to this 
or a similar local dynasty of Ayodhya. ' • 
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left and an arrow on the right hand, with the legend “having 
conquered the earth, the invincible one wins heaven bj’ good 
deeds.’’ In another, he holds a battle-axe with the legend, 
“wielding the axe of Kritanta (the god of death), the uncon- 
'^'quered conqueror of unconquered kings is rictorious.” In 
the third the king, wearing turban and waist-cloth, is 
trampling on a tiger which falls backwards as he shoots it, 
with bow in right hand and the left hand drawing its string 
back behind left ear. The legend refers to the king as ‘having 
the prowess of a tiger’. There can be hardl}^ any doubt that 
these figures of the king are drawn from real life, and the same 
tiling is true of the fourth tj-pe in which the king, wearing 
waist-cloth, is seated cross-legged on a couch, playing on a 
vlud (lute or liTe) which lies on his knees. The legend on this 
type of coins simply gives his name without an\’’ reference to 
his martial exploits. The fifth type of coins (PI. in, i) com- 
memorates the Asvaviedha sacrifices. It shows, on one side, a 
spirited horse standing before a sacrificial post, and on the 
other the figure of the queen-empress. The legend on this 
type reads ; “The king of kings, ha\dng conquered the earth, 
wins heaven, being the performer of Asvamedha.’’ These five 
tvpes of coins thus sjunbolise the warlike and peaceful pursuits 
of the king, and form a suitable and illustrative commentarj' 
on his prowess and military glory as well as his versatile 
genius, so ably described in the Allahabad inscription. It is 
interesting to note also how the legend corresponds to the 
particular aspect of the king figured on each tj-pe of coins, 
and gives expression to the bravery and heroism of the king as 
well as his great militar}- genius. The personal appearance of 
the king, so far as we can judge from his figure on the coins,' 
_^is also fully in keeping with the ideal we otherwise form of 

* For a detailed description of the coins, cf. CGD. pp. 1-23, cyii-cxii, 
pll. I-V. For some corrections of the legends on ASvamedlw coins cf. 
JASB. NS., X, 255; XI, 477. 
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him. Of tall stature and good physique, his body is marked 
by strong muscular anus and a fully developed chest. 

The artistic execution of the gold coins of Samudra-gupta 
gives us a foretaste of the wonderful progress of art which wa^ 
to mark the Gupta period as the Classic Age in India. The "" 
emperor Samudra-gupta, such as we know him even from the 
scanty materials at our disposal, was a visible embodiment of 
the physical and intellectual vigour of the coming age which 
was largely his own creation. As we studj' his coins and 
inscriptions we seem to visualise a king of robust and powerful 
build, whose physical vigour, matched by his intellectual and 
cultural attainments, heralded a new era in which Aryavarta 
regained new political consciousness and national solidarity 
after five centuries of political disintegration and foreign domi- 
nation, and reached the high-water mark of moral, intellectual, 
cultural and material prosperity which marked it as the Golden ^ 
Age of India to which untold generations of the future were to 
look back for guidance and inspiration. 

Samudra-gupta must have had a fairly long reign. He 
died some time before 3S0 A.D., the earliest known date for the 
reign of his son Chandra-gupta II, and probably before 376 a.d. 

It is difficult to determine, even approximately, the year of his 
accession. It depends largely on the solution of the question, 
— who founded the Gupta era. If, as is generally assumed, the 
Gupta era dates from the accession of Chandra-gupta I, who 
married Kumaradevi shortly afterwards, Samudra-gupta pro- 
bably did not come to the throne till about 350 A.D. For we 
can hardl}- believe that Samudra-gupta gave evidence of his 
prowess and ability and was selected by his father as the fittest 
prince to succeed him before he attained the age of twenty-five 
to thirty years.’ To hold that Samudra-gupta ascended th^.'- 


There is a certain amount of loose thinking about the date of 
Samudra-gupta. Thus Allan place.s the accession" of Chandra-gupta I 
in 320 A.D. and holds that he married Kumaradevi after conquering 
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throne about 355 a.d., or even somewhat earlier, certainly 
implies that Chandra-gupta I married Kumaradeti long before 
he became a king or that he established the era long after he 
had ascended the throne. 

- But, as already pointed out above, there is no positive 
evidence to support the theorj' that the Gupta era was founded 
b\' Chandra-gupta I or dates from the first year of his reign, 
and it is equalh* likeh* that the era dated from the accession of 
Samudra-gupta, the greatest of the Gupta emperors. This 
would be regarded as almost certaui if the Xalanda charter of 
the 5th 3'ear be regarded as a genuine grant of Samudra-gupta, 
or even a late copj- of a genuine grant. 

There is one serious objection against this mew. As 
Kumara-gupta I, the grandson of Samudra-gupta, was on the 
throne in the year 136 of the Gupta era, it would give a total 
duration of 136 \-ears to three generations which is far above 
the average. The objection applies almost equally to the 
current view that Samudra-gupta ascended the throne in 325 
or 335 A.D. If the Nalanda grant prove to be genuine we have 
to accept it as a fact that three generations of Gupta rulers 
reigned for at least 13 1 r'ears, and there can be hardly any 
objection to the addition of five j'ears to this total b\' regarding 
Samudra-gupta as the founder of the era. It may be pointed 
out that although a period of 136 years for three generations of 
kings is undoubtedh* very lugh, it cannot be regarded as 
impossible, for we know that three generations of Western 


t'aisalt {CCD. pp. xix-xx). Yet he places the accession of Samudra- 
gupta in 335 (CGD. p. xxxii) when Sainndra-gnpta could not have been 
more than 13 or 14 j-ears old. It is difncult to suppose that a boy of 
14 would be selected by the father as the fittest among rival princes. 
i?r. H. C. Raychaudhuri also holds that Chandra-gupta I ascended the 
throne in 320 and strengthened his position by a matrimonial alliance 
with the Liclichhavis {PH.41*.- p. 445), yet he does not rule out the 
possibility tliat Samudra-gupta might have ascended the throne in 
325 A.D. {Ibid. p. 446). 
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Chalukya kings from \^ikramaditya V to Somesvara III ruled 
for ii8 years. 

It would thus follow that while there' is much to support 
the view that Samudra-gupta ascended the throne in 320 .v.D. 
or c. 350 A.D. there is little justification for the date 325-335 a.d.^ 
usually assigned to his accession. 


> 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE EXPANSION OE THE GUPTA EMPIRE. 

> 

I. Rama-gupta. 

Until about' twenty j'ears ago it was unanimously held that 
the great emperor Samudra-gupta was succeeded by his son 
Chandra-gupta II. Since then, the recoverj- of a few passages 
of a lost dramatic work, Dcvi-Chandra-gupta by Visakhadatta, 
has thrown altogether new light on this question.' 

By piecing together the scattered evidences contained in 
this drama and supplementing them bj' isolated references con- 
tained in the Harsha-charita, Sanjan and Cambay copper- 
plates, and the Kdvyamhnamsd, some scholars have reconstruct- 
i ed the story somewhat as follows : — 

Samudra-gupta was succeeded b}' his son Rama-gupta whose 
wife was Dhruvaderd. In course of a war with the Saka king 
he was closely besieged and placed in such a difficult position 
that, in order to assure the safety of his people," he agreed to 
surrender his queen to the Saka king. His younger brother 
Cliandra-gupta protested against this act of dishonour, and 
offered to go to the enemy’s camp in the disguise of queen 
Dhruvadevi in order to kill the hated Saka king. The stratagem 
succeeded, and Chandra-gupta saved the empire and its honour. 

' The question has been discussed by _a large number of scholars 
among, whom the following deserve special mention ; S. Levi {JA. 
CCIII, pp. 201 ff) ; R. Sarasvati {lA. LIT, pp. 181 ff) ; A. S. Altekar 
(JBORS. XIV, 223 3; XV, 134 ff) ; R. D. Banerji (AIG. pp. 26 ff) ; 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (Malaviya Comm. Vo!, pp. 189 ff) ; K. P. Jayaswal 
(JBORS. XVin, 17 ff) ; Wintemitz (Aiyangar Comm. Vol. pp. 359 ff) ; 
-afSten Konow [JBORS. XXni, 444) ; V. V. Mirashi [JHO. X, 48; lA. LXII, 
201); N. Das Gupta [1C. IV, 216); V. Raghavan [Bcuares Hindu Univer- 
sity Magazine, II, 23-54, 307). H. C. Raychaudhuri [PHAI.* p. 465). 

‘ ‘'PrakrltinSm — atudsandya’’ . Some take it to mean “for satisfying 
the Councillors”. 
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Tlic incident must have raised liiin in the estimation of his 
subjects as well as of fjneen Dlirnvadevl, and the character 
and reputation of Rfmia-.cniita must have sufTered a corresi)ond- 
in.u decline. Tliere was an cstranKeinent between the two 
brothers, and Cliandra-ijnpta, itresninaliiy afraid of his elder ' 
brotlier’s dcsi.un on his own life, pretended madness. Ultimately, 
by some means which is not known, Ciiandra-;;upta succeeded 
in killing his elder brother and nf)t only seized his kinj^dom 
Imt also married his widow. 

The ]iatience, industry and ingenuity of a number of 
scholars Iiave thus laid bare a fairly complete tiicture of a 
momentous but hitherto unknown e]>isode in the liistory of the 
imperial Guptas. W'e liave now to decide wiietlier tlie jiicture 
represents actual facts or is based merely on the imagination 
of dramatists and story-tellers. 

While the issue is an important one, the judpment is not 
an easy process. On tlie one hand wc have the two historical 
names — Chandra-gupta (III and Dhruvadevi — as the hero and 
heroine of a drama whose author, even if not a contemporary 
of them, as sonic contend, jirobably flonrished not lonij after- 
wards and the essential parts of their story, on which the 
drama was based, are corroborated by two authoritative sources 
like Bana’s Harsha-chcirita (7th century a.d.) and Raslilrakuta 
copper-plates (gth-ioth century A.D.) originatinp from two 
distant parts of India. On the other hand it has been pointed 
out that the version of the story Riven by Bana and his com- 
mentators differs from tliat known to the author of the Kiivya- 
nunuuUsa, and that details not found in the earlier accounts 
are added in the days of AmoRhavarsha and Govinda IV. 


‘ S. Levi places Vis.'ikliaclatta some time between tlie Gnpta dvn.i.stv ^ 
aiul Harsha. Jaynswal, Sten Konow and N'. Das Gupta reRard I'liin as Y 
a contemporary of Chandra-giipta II. AVinternitz, who originally held 
the 'same view, gave it up on the discovery of Dcvl-Cliniitira-fiiipia, and 
assigned its author to the sixth centurv (cf. I!. C. La-,v Voltiwc. 
p. 50). 
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Further, the story in itself, even apart from such supernatural* 
elements as ' (goblin-worship), is not only un- 

usual, almost bordering on the romantic and incredible, but 
is also prhua facie so much opposed to our knowledge of facts 
and belief in practices of the period, that nothing but the 
strongest emdence should induce us to place any credence in it. 

We have, for instance, a prettj’ large number of coins and 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, but the}' contain no reference 
to a king Rama-gupta, who must be presumed, according to the 
■ stor}', to have ruled over the Gupta empire after the death of 
Samudra-gupta, Again, while the murder of a brother for the 
sake of kingdom is by no means unusual, the marriage of his 
brother’s widow by the rebel and the regicide clashes with our 
cherished notions about morality and social custom prevalent 
in those times. 

These objections are not unanswerable. It has been point- 
ed out that neither Sastric injunctions nor social practices 
prohibited a marriage between a widow and the younger brother 
of her husband. But we should remember that the SangaH and 
Cambay plates definitely condemn the act and even describe it 
as illicit intercourse. As regards the other point, it has been 
argued that as the official records give the genealogj’, and not 
the succession of kings, the omission of the name of Rama- 
gupta need cause no surprise. The absence of coins is a more 
serious objection. But some have explained it away by 
assuming a very short rule of the king, while others have attri- 
buted to him the gold coins bearing the name Kacha, already 
referred to above. Dr. Bhandarkar holds that the name Rama- 
gupta, which occurs onl}' once in the passages quoted from the 
Dcvt-CUandra-gupla, is a misreading of Kacha-gupta, the real 
-3 name of the king, while Jayaswal regarded Kacha and Rama 
as two different names of the same king. 

These arguments in support of the story are no doubt 
plausible, but certainly not convincing. There are, however, 
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' other objections besides the two mentioned above. It is diflicnlt, 
for instance, to believe that the inheritor of the niiRhty empire 
of Samudra-gupta could be so decisively defeated by a baka 
king that he had no means of saving his army or kingdom save , 
bv consenting to an act, which would be regarded as the most 
ignominious by any king in any age or country, not to speak 
of the mighty emperor of the golden age of India who had the 
blood of Samudra-gupta running in his veins. A story i)reserved 
in the iiIuintah'i-l-T(i-u>iiril;h has been seized upon as a suitable 
explanation of this enigma. It has been suggested that the 
king and his retinue were besieged in a hill-fort, and his army 
having been defeated by the Saka king he was at the complete 
mercy of the latter. Rut even such a situation can hardly 
condone the utter infamy and disgrace involved in the proposed 
means of escajje from it. It should be remembered that we can 
not explain it merely as a caprice of a monarch, who might be 
imbecile or insane, for wo are asked to believe that his action I 
had the full approval of the people, even if it was not instigated 
by them. The code of honour in the golden age of India must 
be assumed to liave been very diflerent from the later and 
more degenerate days, when, in similar i)eril women, preferring 
death to dishonour, are known to have thrown themselves in 
blazing fire, and men rushed out and fought till they avenged 
the insult with tlie last drop of their blood. 

These considerations stand in the way of accci)ting as 
historical the strange episode of Rama-gupta, until at least the 
existence of this king is established on unimpeachable grounds. 
While the story cannot be dismissed off-hand, as altogether a 
figment of imagination, we must not rush to the other extreme 
of accepting, in lolo, plots of drama and popular tales as reliable 
facts. In other words, we must suspend our judgment upony 
the historical character of Rama-gupta, his fight with the Sakas,' 
and the strange event which deprived him of his throne, -life 
and the natural affection and fidelity of his wife. 
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In view of this, it would hardly serve any useful purpose 
to discuss at length whether the 5aka opponent of Raina-gupta 
was the Saka Satrap of Western India or a Kushana king of the 
Punjab, and whether the battle took place in the Himalayas, 
or a place called Alipura (in the Punjab), or Nalinapura (near 
Jelalabad) . 

These problems cannot be solved until further evidence is 
available, nor is their solution very material for the broad and 
general historical question that concerns us for the present. We 
ma}' therefore proceed to discuss the reign of Chandra-gupta II 
without any further reference to the episode of Rania-gupta. 


2. CnAXDR;\-Gm>TA II. 

When Samudra-gupta died, probably in ripe old age, he 
left many sons and grandsons behind him. Whether Chandra- 
‘ gupta n was his eldest son is not definitely known. In the 
conventional Gupta genealogy, as recorded in royal grants and 
seals, the expression iaiparigriblta (accepted by him i.e. 
Samudra-gupta) is applied to Chandra-gupta II, whereas the 
corresponding expression applied to the kings succeeding him 
is ial-padamtdhyaia (meditating on or favoured by the feet of). 
This has been taken to indicate that Samudra-gupta chose him 
as his successor out of his many sons. The acceptance of this 
view would cut at the very root of the theorj* that Rama-gupta 
succeeded Samudra-gTipta. But the two phrases indicating the 
relationship of two successive kings may be taken as merelj' 
conventional expressions of good-will and respect without im- 
ph'iug an 3 'thing more about special selection or immediate 
succession, VJe should not, therefore, definiteh’ infer, without 
jjan}' corroborative evddence, that Chandra-gupta II “was chosen' 
out of many sons by his father as the best fitted to succeed him”, 
though this is by no means unlikel}^ 

Chandra-gupta had a second name Deva and is referred 
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to as Deva-gupta, Dcva-raja or Deva-sri. Plis inotlier’s name 
is Daltadevi and we know llie names of two of his queens 
Dhruvadevi (or Diinn'asvamini) and Kuveranaga. He is styled 
Paraina-Bhagavata and was evidently a s^unch-devotee^ of_llie 
Vaishnava faith. ■ ^ 

Six records (Nos. 5-10) of the time of Cliandra-gnpta II are ' 
known so far. Tlie earliest, found at Mathura (No. 5), is dated 
in the year 61 of the Gupta era, corresponding to A.i). .^So. 
The inscription also contains his regnal year. Unfortunately 
this part of the stone is damaged, and the regnal year cannot 
be read with absolute certainty. Some have read it as ‘pralhamc’ 
(first), and others ‘ pailchamc' (fifth). The latter reading seems 
more probable, and accordingly Cliandra-gujha’s accession 
would fall in a.d. 376-7. The inscri])tion proves that on this 
date Mathura formed an integral part of the Gupta empire. 

It thus stretched beyond the Jumna river which has been pro- 
visionally accepted above as the western boundary of the terri- ( 
tory directly administered by vSamudra-gupta. Whether it indi- 
cates further conquests of Chandra-gupta II or wlielher Mathura 
had already formed an integral part of the kingdom ruled over 
by his father, it is difficult to say. In any case it may be taken 
to prove that the empire did not probably suffer anj* diminu- 
tion, towards the west, after the death of Samudra-gupta. 

There are clear indications that Chandra-gupta II emulated 
his father’s military career and went out in a campaign of con- 
quest. A cave in Udayagiri hill, about two miles to the north- 
west of Bhilsa, was dedicated to Sambhu by Virasena, a 
‘minister of peace and war’ of Chandra-gupta II. It is stated 
in the short inscription (No. 10), recording this gift, that the 
minister was an inhabitant of Pataliputra, and had accompanied 
his royal master to Udayagiri while the latter was 'seeking tow 
conquer the whole world’. This undoubtedly refers to a militarj' < 
campaign undertaken by Chandra-gupta II towards the south- 
western part of the empire. 
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The great success achieved b\' the Gupta emperor is iu- 
■directh’ attested by coins. It is a significant fact tliat the long 
series of coins testifying to the almost unbroken rule of the 
Western Kshatrapas for more than three hundred years comes 
^to an end between a.d. 3SS and 397 and is replaced by coins 
of similar design issued by Chandra-gupta II. This leaves no 
doubt that Chandra-gupta II extinguished the power of the 
Westeni Kshatrapas and annexed their dominions. This was 
uudoubtedh' the main result of the military campaign-, which 
he had undertaken ‘to conquer the world’, as his minister so 
characteristically describes it. 

In addition to the record of the minister Virasena, we have 
another (No. 6) in the same locality referring to the gift of a 
SanakanTka iMaharaja, a feudatory of Chandra-gupta II, in tlie 
year Sa ( = A.D. 401-2). Another inscription (No. S), dated 
' 93 {=A.D. 412-13), records some donations to the great 
Buddhist l^ihara at Sanchi by Amrakarddava, who was an 
official of Chandra-gupta II, and ‘acquired banners of ifictor.v 
and fame in many battles’. 

The presence of a feudatory, a minister and a military 
officer of Chandra-gupta II in the same locality in Easteni 
^lalwa ma\' not unreasonably be connected witli the protracted 
militarr' camiiaign of Chandra-gupta II which may thus be 
placed during the early years of the fifth century a.d., though 
it might have commenced even earlier. The coins issued by 
Chandra-gupta II in imitation of those of the \l'estern Kshatra- 
pas bear dates in Gupta era of which only the first symbol 
denoting go is clearly legible. These coins must therefore 
have been issued between a.d. 409 and 415 (when Chandra- 
gupta had ceased to reign). Everything thus indicates that 
.^jChandra-gupta’s military campaign was planned, and the con- 
quest of the Saka dominions completed, during the closing 
decade of the fourth and the first decade of the fifth century a.d. 

' By this brilliant conquest the Gupta emperor not onlj' 
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put an end to the domination of the foreigners, who occupied 
the soil of India for the longest period, but added the rich 
provinces of Kathiawar and N. Gujarat to the empire which 
now extended from the Baj’ of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 
The Gupta empire now controlled a large part of the Indian 
commerce with the western world and was brought into closer 
contact with the western civilisation. Chandra-gupta’s exploits 
naturallv recalled those of king Vikramaditya of Ujjain who 
is described in Indian legends as having expelled the first Saka 
conquerors of India more than four hundred years before. It is 
presumably in imitation of this legendary hero that Chandra- 
gaipta, like his father, assumed the title \^ikramaditya which 
gradually came to be regarded as a title of distinction by mighty 
rulers of India famed for their military exploits. It is also not 
unlikely that the literary references to Chandra-gupta’s wars 
with the Saka chief, reviewed in the last section, contain an 
echo of this great victory. 

The claims for Chandra-gupta’s almost equally brilliant 
military campaign in the north-west rest on less solid grounds. 

A record (No. 67 ) engraved on the iron pillar which now stands 
near Kutb Minar at Delhi refers to a king called Chandra, ‘who 
defeated a confederacy of hostile chiefs in Vahga, and having 
crossed in ivarfare the seven mouths of the river Sindhu, con- 
quered the Vahlikas.’ As Vahlika denotes Bactria, we have 
to presume that this king, who crossed the Punjab rivers and 
carried his victorious arms beyond the Hindu Kush mountains, 
was also in a position to fight, Avith equal success, against a 
powerful enemy in Bengal. Even if, as some hold, Vahlika is 
located in the Beas valley bordering on Kashmir, the military 
exploits of Idng Chandra must be regarded as remarkable. ' 

It is, however, diflicult to regard as certain the proposedV- 
identification of king Chandra with Chandra-gupta 11. ‘ If is 


“ For the different views on the identification of Chandra and the 
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inuloubtecUy more probable than the proposed identification of 
'Chandra with Chandra-gupta I or Cliandra-varinan, but in tlie 
absence of any corroborative evidence we cannot definitely 
■credit Ciiandra-gupta II with these brilliant military exploits 
'^simply on the basis of the record on the iron pillar at Delhi. 
The Knshana type of coins, with the name Chandra, however, 
indicates his supremacy in the X. W. Frontier Province. 

Xo political event of the reign of Chandra-gnpta II, 
except his conquest of the fsaka territory, is known with 
certainty.’ Ihit some of his matrimonial alliances might have 
some political significance. He married Kuberanag.a, a daughter 
of the Xaga family, and the issue of this marriage, his daughter 
Prabhavatl, was married to the Vak.alaka king Rudra-sena II. 
The XTigas, as noted above, were a powerful ruling clan and 
a marriage alliance with them might have been of great use to 
Chandra-gupta in consolidating the newly established imperial 
jiosition of the Guptas. As regards the Vakalaka king, it has 
■been rightly pointed out b3' V. A. Smith" that the geographical 
position of his kingdom was such that “he could be of much 
service or di.sservice to the northern invader of the dominions 
of the Saka satraps of Gujarat and Surashlra.” The assistance 
■which Chandra-gupta II possibl.v derived from the Vfikatakas 
and his influence over that kingdom hav'e alread.v been discussed 
above (Ch. V). It is not, therefore, an unreasonable assump- 
tion that these matrimonial alliances were deliberately made 
with a political motive. If we remember how marriage of 
Chandra-gupta I with a Lichchhavi iwincess had enabled the 

loc.ition of Vahlika cf. JliASDL. IX, 179. In addition to tlie references 
confined tliercin cf. El. XH', 367; JAHRS. X, S 6 ; ]IH. XVI, 13. 

' Air. J. Ratn.nknr describes {HiQ. HI, 719) a stone Iiorse found at 
.•■j'.'i village named Nngawa in the south-east corner of Benares. The 
.short record on it is read by him as Cliandraihgii (whom he identifies 
■with Chandra-gupta II). But the published fasciinile does not support 
the reading, and we cannot, therefore, credit Chandra-gupta II with 
:tlie performance of an A^vamedha sacrifice. 

' JliA.S. 1914, p. 324. 
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Guptas to rise to a position of supremacy, and Samudra-Kupta 
regarded the offer of a daughter as a normal feature of his 
feudatories’ relationshi]) with himself, we may well believe 
that ‘the matrimonial alliance jdayed no insignificant part in 
the foreign policy of the Guptas'.' An inscription of the 
Kadamha ruler Kakuslha-varman of Kuntala (Kanarese country 
in the Bombay I'rcsidency) tells us that his daughters were 
married to the Gupta and other kings. It has been suggested 
that Chandra-gupta II arranged a marriage between his son and 
the daughter of Kakustha-varman, the most ])owerful ruler of 
tlie family". Although we cannot be sure wiiethcr tlie alliance 
was arranged by Chandra-gupta II or his successor, it also 
proves the traditional policy of the Guptas to form matrimonial 
alliances with tlie most jiowL-rful and distinguished royal 
families in different parts of India. 

Ciiandra-gupta II introduced a currency in silver and 
copper. His gold coins, like those of his father, reflect the 
pomp, power and grandeur of the einjhre, and to some extent 
also his striking personality. Some of his coin-types resemble 
those of his father, but the difference is significant. Thus in 
one type the king is represented as slaying a lion (PI. Ill, 2) 
instead of a tiger, as on his father’s coin. The legends on these 
coins refer to him as Siihlia-rikrama (having the prowt.^s of a 
lionj and 'Xarcudra-cliaudra' or best of kings, unconquered in 
the world. The substitution of lion for tiger probably reiwesonts 
his conquest of Gujarat where lions are available. The Couch- 
type of coins leseinble the lyre-type of his father, but instead 


^ PH AL‘ p. 466. 

^ JBORS. 'Kll, 462, It may be noted in this connection that certain 
mediaeval chiefs of the Kanarese country claimed de.'cent from Chandra- 
gupta, and according to some literary traditions Vikramaditya sent 
the poet Kalidasa as an ambassador to a Kuntala king. The value of 
these, and their connection with Chandr.a-gupta II are, however, uncer- 
tain (cf. PHAL* p. 475, fn. 2) cf. Clis. Y, XII. 
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of a villa or h’re he holds a flower in uplifted right hand and 
the legend 'nlpakrili^ probably emphasises his intellectual and 
pln'sical eminence, or his artistic sense. In a new tyi)e of coin 
introduced b^- Chandra-gupta II the king is represented as 
^standing with left hand on sword-hilt, while a dwarf-attendant 
holds a parasol over his head. Here the umbrella is no doubt 
the insignia of universal sover<ygnty. In another new type the 
king rides on a fully caparisoned horse and holds a bow or a 
sword. This type, which was used extensively, and the lion- 
slaj’er tj'pe, with its numerous \'arieties, probabh' reflect the 
personal 'habits of the king, but the couch -type shows that, like 
his father, his martial spirits were not incompatible with an 
artistic and intellectual temperament. It is perhaps not with- 
out significance tliat in his coins, the figure of a throned goddess, 
derived from foreign coinage, was finally replaced by the purely 

, Indian t}'pe of a goddess. 

^ As noted above, Chandra-gupta II assumed the title » 
• \'ikramaditya, which, along with Vikrama and \'ikramanka, 
occurs in his coin legends. It is held by many scholars that 
he is the original of the legendarj' king Vikraiiiaditya who is 
said to have defeated the Sakas, ruled at Ujjaj'inT, and founded 
an era (Vikrama Sariivat) in 58 bTc. Chandra-gupta” II defeated 
the Saka Satraps and his association with Ujja\-ini is rendered 
probable b}* his long stay in IMalwa in connection with his fight 
against them. Without entering into the debatable question 
whether there was a king Vikramaditr’a in 58 b.c., it may be 
regarded as probable that one c.vde of the legends concerning 
him refers to Chandra-gupta II, and in this category we maj' 
include the presence of the famous poet Kalidasa in his court. 
It should be remembered, however, that the title t'ikramaditya 
-'ifvas also assumed, probabh^ b3- Samudra-gupta, and certainly 
by at least two successors of Chandra-gupta II viz., Skanda- 
gupta 'and Puru-gupta (or Budha-gupta). It is-, therefore, 
equallj- likeh' that the c\'cle of legends, referred to above. 
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reflects the Gupta age as a whole rather than the reign of an 
individual Gupta king. 

Reference may be made to some feudatories of Chandra- 
gupta II. One of them is Maharaja Trikamala,, known from . 
an inscription, dated year 64, engraved on the image of a-^\ 
Bodhisatva at Gaya’. Another feudatory was Svamidasa, ruler 
of I'alkha, probably situated somewhere in Central India, who 
issued a land-grant in the year 67." Maharaja &tI Visvamitra- 
Svami, whose name occurs on a seal found at Besnagar, was also 
probably a feudatory chief of Chandra-gupta II.” 

The last known date of Chandra-gupta II is 93 ( = 412-3 
A.D.j, and he could not have ruled much longer, as his son was 
on the throne in 96 { = 415-16 A.D.). He thus enjoyed a fairly 
long reign of more than thirty-six years. His reign saw the 
consolidation of the Gupta empire, and if we may credit the 
stories about \*ikramaditya as applicable to him, it also v 
•witnessed an outburst of intellectual activity which has made ^ 
the Gupta age, the classical age or the golden age of India. • 

An idea of the peace and prosperity prevailing in the vast 
empire may be had from the account of the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hien who travelled through Chandra-gupta’s wide dominions 
for more thair six years. Unfortunately Fa-hien does not give 
any account of the political condition of India, — he does not 
even mention the name of the great Gupta emperor. Still 
Fa-hien’s book is of great value in forming an estimate of the 
culture and civilisation in the Gupta age to which reference 
will be made later. Tlie art and literature of the period rvill 
also be dealt with in separate chapters. It is only necessary to 
emphasise here that the conquests of Samudra-gupta and 
Chandra-gupta II brought about that imperial peace and 
prosperity to which we mainly owe the flourishing state ofy. 


' ASI. 1922-3, p. 169. 

“ EL XV, 289. But this is doubtful, cf. ABORT. XXV, 159. 
^ASL 1914-15, p. 81. 
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art, literature and the other aspects of civilisation which dis- 
tinguished the age. 


3 . KtjMara-gupt.a I. 

On tlie death of Chandra-gupta II, his son Kumara-gupta, 
bom of queen Dhmvadern, ascended the throne about 414 a.d., 
and enjoyed a long reign of more than forty \'ears. Xo less 
than thirteen records of his reign (Xos. 12-24) have come to 
light, the largest niunber that we possess of anj' Gupta ruler. 
Although they do not throw much light on the events of his 
reign, the}’ convey in a general wa}' that he maintained intact 
the vast empire that he had inherited from his father. This 
conclusion is also supported by the finds of numerous coins of 
his in Western India, as far as Ahmadabad and Bhaunagar. 
The coins further prove that Kumara-gupta, like his grandfather, 
performed an Asvamedlia sacrifice. A large hoard of Kumara- 
gupta’s coins, found at Satara in Bombay, has been taken b}’ 
some as a possible indication of Gupta influence in the South- 
Western Deccan', though obxdoush' we cannot draw any deflnite 
conclusion from this or the find of 13 coins of his at Ellichpur. 

Krunara-gupta issued several new types of gold coins, one 
of which depicts Kartikeya riding on his peacock on the 
reverse, and the king feeding a peacock on the obverse. He 
extended the silver coinage and introduced it for the first time 
in the central pro\’inces of the empire where the peacock was 
substituted for Garada on the reverse of the coins. It appeal's 
from the legends on his coins that he assumed the title 
Mahendraditi’a, and he is referred to as Sri-iMahendra, 
iMaliendra-simha, Asvamedha-Mahendra etc. 

^ The inscriptions have presen’ed the names of some of his 
feudatories and governors. Ghatotkacha-gupta, a member of 


^PHAI.‘ pp. 475 (&. 2), 4S0. 
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the royal family, and probabry a son or brother of the emperor, 
was ruling in E. ^lalwa with jurisdiction over Turabavana 
about 50 miles to the north-west of Eran (Ins. No. 17). He 
was probaldy the governor of Airikina (Eran) known to be a. ^ 
Gupta province (pradcsa) in the time of Sanmdra-gupta (InsTt 
Xo. 4). Further west, Bandhuvannan, probably also a feuda- 
tory chief, was ruling at Da&pura, Mandasor in Western 
Malwa (Ins. Xo. 52). The emperor’s younger brother Govinda- 
gupta was also probably a governor in this region.^ Another 
governor, Chiratadatta, was ruling over Pupdravardhana or X. 
Bengal (Ins. Xos. 20-21). These records may be taken to 
indicate progress in the development of administrative machi- 
nery during the reign of Kumara-gupta I, but as the absence 
of similar documents for the earlier period may be purely ' 
accidental, we may not regard it as a special characteristic of 
his reign. \ 

Wliether tlie Asvamcdha sacrifice of Kumara-gupta implies ^ 
any new conquests on his part we cannot say. But towards 
the close of his reign the kingdom was certainly disturbed by 
wars, the exact nature of which it is difficult to determine. 
The irassage in the Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription (Xo. 30), 
which is our sole authority for this notable event, is un- 
fortunately not free from difficulties. According to the reading 
generally accepted, the adversary of the Gupta emperor was 
the king of the Pushyamitras, but according to a proposed 
emendation of the text,' the hostile chiefs are simply referred 
to as enemies. If we adopt the reading ‘Pushyamitras’, it is 
not easy to locate the tribe. The3' are referred to in the Vishnu 


' The cases of Eandim-vanuan and Govinda-gupta have been disfcE 
cussed in detail under the reign of Skanda-gupta. ; 

’Fleet read the crucial expression as "PtisUyaviitraihs=cUa’\ but 
noted that the second syllable of the name is damaged (CII. Ill, 54, 55. 
fn. 2), Air. H. R. Divekar proposes to read the whole thing as 'Yudhv- 
nntitmiiii=clia’ (ABORl. I, 99 ff). 
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Ptirana and probably lived in the valley of tlie INTarinada or near 
the source of that ri^’er. But this is by no means certain/ 

But whoever might have been the adversarj'' (or adversaries), 
he was very powerful and his progress must have constituted 
grave menace to the empire". The inscription expressly states 
that the enemies 'had great resources in men and money’, and 
in course of his fight with them ‘to restore the fallen fortunes 
■of his familj*’, Skanda-gupta passed a whole night on bare 
earth. In spite of possible poetic fancies and exaggerations, 
the statement lea\'es the impression that the Gupta emperor had 
met witli serious reverses and was threatened with utter ruin, 
when Kumara-gupta’s son Skanda-gupta turned the scale in 
his favour by inflicting a crushing defeat upon the enemy. 
The poet tells us that this heroic achievement of Skanda-gupta 
was sung in every region ‘by happy men, even down to the 
. children’. The sense of relief echoed in these laudatory songs 
' may be regarded as a proper measure of the apprehended 
• calamity'. It is significant that in four successive verses, the 
poet refers no less than three times to the ‘ruined fortunes of 
the Gupta family’, and their restoration by Skanda-gupta. 
This emphasises the serious nature of the crisis that was averted 
-by Skanda-gupta, but its exact nature still remains unknown. 

4 . Skanda-gupta. 

The aged emperor Kumara-gupta I died in the 3’ear 136 
•'(=A.D. 455-6) before Skanda-gupta returned from his victorious 
-campaign. Indications are not wanting that there were some 


* lA . XVIII, 228. For other views cf. CDG. xlv-xlvi. 

, ’Dr. H. C. Raycliaudhuri infers from the title 'Vyaghra-parakrama' 
'^hat Kumara-gupta probably invaded the tiger-infested forest territory 
■ beyond the Narmada, and the imperial troops met with disaster, which 
was retrieved by Skanda-gupta {PHAIA p. 480). But neither the assump- 
tion of the title nor the find of coins in the Satara district would justify 
sucli an "inference. 
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troubles over the succession, and tlie brother and other sons 
of Kumara-gupta probably set up rival claims for the throne.* 

But the evidence is so vague and uncertain that no definite 
conclusions are possible. 

According to the royal seals Puru-gupta was the son of^ 
Kumara-gupta I and his chief queen (Mahadcvi) AnantadevT. 
Curiously enough the royal seals ignore Skanda-gupta, and 
while the genealogical portion, even in the inscription of 
Skanda-gupta (No. 30), refers to the chief queens, who were 
mothers of his three predecessors, it is silent about his own 
mother. This undoubtedlj^ raises a suspicion that his mother 
did not occupy the status of a Mahadcvi, though we cannot be 

quite sure on this point." It has been suggested that his 

mother’s name was Devaki, but this view rests merely on an 

analogy which the poet had drawn between his visit to his 

widowed mother after his victory and that of Krishna to n 
D evaki. “ This analogy might have been due to similarity of ■ 


' Arguments in support o£ this hypothesis are given in JASB. NS., 
XVII, 253 ff. They have been criticised in detail in PHAIA pp. 481 ff. 
The criticism misses the real points of many of the arguments. Thus 
regarding the omission of the name of Skanda-gupta’s mother in the 
Bhitari pillar Ins., it is merely observed that ‘the names of the mothers 
of kings are sometimes omitted’ and ‘there was no rule prohibiting 
the mention of ordinary queens in inscriptions’. These remarks show 
a lack of appreciation of the main argument, viz., “that the omission 
of the MahadevI of Kumara-gupta I, the mother of the reigning king, 
in striking contrast to the mention of the other MahCidevis of earlier 
kings in the same record, cannot but be looked upon as significant”. 

It is true that almost all the facts, on which the hypothesis is based, 
may be explained away in a different manner. If .they were not, then- 
the view would not be a mere hypothesis but a definite fact. Bvit 
nothing has been said to indicate that the proposed view is not a pro- 
bable and a reasonable inference from the faets before us. 

“The analogy of the Banskhera and Madhuban plates does not, a^ , 
has been suggested {PH A I.* p. 483), take away the foree of the argu-^ 
ment. For here Rajya-vardhana’s mother, is mentioned and as Harsha- 
yardhana is said to be his anuja, the separate mention of his mother 
is rendered unnecessary. 

’ Sewell. Hist. Ins. of South. India, p. 349; PH.4I.* p. 480. 
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cirmustances' rather than similarity of names, and here, again, 
no definite conclusion is possible. 

The same uncertaintj’ prevails regarding the early events 
of Skanda-gupta’s reign. Apart from the war of succession, 
It. if there were anj^, there are references in the Junagadh inscrip- 
tion (No. 26) to a struggle with hostile kings including those 
against the Mlechchhas. This presumably refers to a series 
of engagements at the verj- beginning of' his reign, though 
unfortunately no details are preserved. The war u-ith the 
^Ilechchhas probabh* refers to his fight with the Hunas which 
i? specifically referred to in the Bhitari Pillar Inscription. But 
whether the Mlechchhas are the same as Hunas, or were a 
different tribe, both the records claim that Skanda-gupta com- 
pletely defeated these enemies." The verse describing the 
conflict with the Hunas, though mutilated, leaves no doubt 
that it was a severe one. The Hums who appear now for the 
first time in Indian historr’ were destined to play an important 
role which will be discussed later. For the present, it will 
suffice to state that the}' lived in Central Asia on the western 
border of China as far back as the second centurj^ b.c. In 
course of their migrations to the west one branch (or race) of 
them, known as the Ephthalites or White Huns, occupied the 
Oxus valle}' and conquered Gandhara. The}' destroyed this 
kingdom and set up a king who was cruel and vindictive and 
practised the most barbarous atrocities. According to the 
Chinese pilgrim Sung-vTin, this took place tn-o generations 
before his time (520 a.d.).’ It is evident, therefore, that not 
long after his accession to the throne Skanda-gupta found his 

'JASB. 'l^S., XVn, 254 . 

’ Allan finds an echo of Skanda-gnpta’s victory over the Hunas in 
a storj' of king Vikramaditya preserved in Somadeva’s KatJiSsariisagara. 

-J. According to it Vikramaditya, son of Mahendraditya, king of Ujjain, 
having succeeded to the throne on his father’s abdication, ntterfv 
defeated the Jllechchhas who were overrunning the earth ICGP. p. xlix, 
fn. 1). 

’ Beal — Records I, p.c. 
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empire menaced by the onrush of these barbarians who had 
crossed the Indus, carrying devastation and destruction all 
around. Where Skanda-gupta met them we cannot say, but 
the statement in his inscriptions that he thoroughlr* defeated 
them seems to be borne out by the fact that we have no Js 
evidence of the Hun depredations east of Gandhara till the 
close of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century a.d.^ 

If we remember that the cruel devastations of the Huns 
had spread from the Danube to the Indus, that their leader 
Attila, who died in 453 a.d., was ‘able to send equal defiance 
to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople’, and that thirtt- 
3'ears later thej- overwhelmed Persia and killed its king, we 
can well realise the value of the great victory* of Skanda-gupta 
over them. All over the vast empire the people must have 
heaved a sigh of relief at the great deliverance. This heroic 
achievement that saved his kingdom from the scourge of a cruel 
barbaric invasion justified the assumption of the title of 
Vikramaditya by Skanda-gupta which we find on his coins 
along with Kramaditj-a.^ The continual stress of wars during 
the reign is also reflected in the coinage. The gold coins of 
Skanda-gupta are comparatively few and belong mosth' to the 


' According to a Buddhist text 'Cbandragarbha-pariprichcUha', King 
Mahendrasena, who was bom in the country of KauSambI, had a valiant 
son. .After he had passed the age of twelve IMahendra’s kingdom was 
invaded by tliree foreign powers in concert — A'avanas, Palhikas and 
Sakunas who took possession of Gandhara and countries to the north 
of the Ganges. The young son of Mahendrasena led his father’s army 
of two hundred thousand men -against the enemy whose soldiers 
numbered three hundred thousand. The prince, however, broke the 
enemy’s army and won the battle. On his return his father crowned 
him king saying “henceforth rule the kingdom”, and himself retired 
to religious life. For twelve years after this, the new king fought 
these foreign enemies and ultimately captured and executed the three 
kings. It has been suggested that this storj- gives an account of the 
fight between Skanda-gupta and the_ Hunas (iHI. p. 36). But no great 
reliance can be placed on the details of such stories. 

. ’ According to Atya-Manjulri-Mulakalpa, Skanda-gupta was also 
called_ Deva-raja. This, as well as the title of Vikramaditya, was borne 
by his grandfather Chandra-gnpta II. 
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.archer-type. This as well as a depreciation in the purity of 
gold was possibly due to the financial drain caused by the war. 
His silver coinage was, however, r'erj' extensive and presents a 
A’ariet}' of tj'pes. 

One tj-pe of Skanda-gupta’s gold coins is of more than 
usual interest. In it the king is represented standing with a 
bow in one hand and an arrow in the other; in front of him 
is the Garuda standard ; beyond it, on the right side, stands 
a female figure facing the king and holding a lotus in her left, 
and an uncertain object, probably a fillet, in her right hand. 
She was formerly identified as the queen of Skanda-gupta, but 
Allan regards her as Lakshmi, the goddess of sovereignty. 
Allan ^rightly associates this picture with the statement in the 
Junagadh Inscription that the goddess of so\"ereignty ‘of her 
own accord selected him as her husband, having in succession’ 
discarded all other princes’. It is possible to inteq^ret this coin 
as a memorial to the fact that Skanda-gupta did not owe the 
throne to the right of succession but to his own prowess and 
valour. 

Skanda-gupta is said to have appointed go%’ernors of . 
different pro\dnces {lit. all prorinces), almost immediately after 
his accession. Special reference maj- be made to the appoint- 
ment of Parnadatta as governor of Surashtra . The restoration 
of the anaent embankment of the great lake or water-reserr’oir 
on the Gimar hill, which had burst in the very first year of 
Skanda-gupta’s reign, was a great achievement that redounds 
to the credit of the gov ernor Parnadatta and his son Chakra- 
palita, the local Magistrate. They saved the countrj- from a 
great disaster and the poet, echoing the voice of the grateful 
peoples, lauded up to the skies the -^urtues and merits of both 
jthe father and the son, in a composition which is expressly 
stated to be the ‘Book on the repair of Sudarsana Lake’ 
{Suda rsanataiaka-samskara-grantha-rachana) (Ins. IMo. 26). 

More than usual interest attaches to another governor of 
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Skanda-gupta. An inscription found at Mandasor* , records 
some constructions by Dattabhata, Commander-in-chief of the 
forces of king Prabhakara, in the ?»Ialava Samvat 524 ( = 467-68 
A.D.). The inscription mentions emperor Chandra-gupta II 
a nd his son Govinda-gupta , and we are told that Dattabhata's ^ 
father 'S^ayurakshita was the general { senadhip a) of Govinda- 
gupta. The date of the record places it during or immediately 
after the reign of Skanda-gupta and presumably Prabhakara 
u'as his governor. But it raises several interesting problems. 
First, as to the position of Govinda-gupta. Pie is also known 
to us from a clay-seal at Vaisali which records the name of 
'Mahddevt Sri Dhruvasvamini, wife of the Mahardjadhirdja 
Sri Chandra-gupta, mother of the Maharaja Sri Govinda-gupta’. 

It has been suggested that Govinda-gupta was the governor of 
V aisali during his father’s reign. ^ In that case it is not very 
likely that he was alive in the year 467-6S a.d., far less that 
he held any important position in that year. How’ are rve then 
to explain the reference to him as a great ruler in the Mandasor 
record which does not even mention the name of the emperor 
Skanda-gupta ? Dr. Bhandarkar has pointed out that ‘as Indra 
is represented as being suspicious of Govinda-gupta’s power, 
the latter seems to have been a supreme ruler’. This would 
mean that he had rebelled, either against his brother Kumara- 
gupta or the latter’s son Skanda-gupta, a presumption that 
lends colour to the theory of internal troubles during the 
closing years of Kumara-gupta I or the early part of his son's 
reign. Viewed in this light, the omission of all references to 
Skanda-gupta in the Mandasor Inscription of 467-8 A.D. becomes 
significant. This date is the last-known date of Skanda-gupta, 
and it is just possible that troubles broke out again immediately 

y 

' Bhandatkar’s List No. 7. The inscription was noticed in ASI. 
1922-23, p.. 187 but has not yet been edited. 

’CGD. p. xl. 
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after his death, — but all these must remain a pure conjecture 
for the present. 

We must also consider in this connection another feudator.v 
line ruling in W. Mahva with its capital Dasapura, modern 
iMandasor, in which place and its neighbourhood four records 
(Nos. 49-52) of this family have been discovered. The first two 
rulers of this family, Jaya -varm an and his son Simha-varman, 
seem to be independent rulers in the latter half of the fourth 
centurj’- a.d. Nara-varman, the son of Simha-varman, was 
ruling in 404 a.d., and Visva-varman, the son of Nara-varman, 
ill 423 A.D. Although these dates fall within the reigns of 
Chandra-gupta II and Kumara-gupta I, -there is nothing in the 
records of the two mlers of Mandasor to show that they 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Guptas. The records sing 
their glories as if they were independent kings, and make no 
reference to the Guptas. It is interesting to note also that all 
the records of this family are dated in the Malava era and not 
in the Gupta era. 

Onl}’- the last record of Mandasor (No. 52) connected with 
this family explicitly refers to Kumara-gupta as the overlord. 
It is a long record composed in beautiful verses. After 
referring to Kumara-gupta as the ruler of the earth, it mentions 
king Visva-varman and his son Bandhu-varman. While this 
Bandhu-varman was ruling over Dafepura a temple of the Sun- 
god was built by the guild of silk-cloth weavers in the Malava 
year 493 (=436 a.d.). In course of time, under other kings, 
part of this temple fell into disrepair and so in the 3’'ear 529 
(=472 A.D.) the same guild repaired the temple.' 

The main object of the inscription was thus to record the 
repair of the temple in 472 a.d., and it must have been com- 
^posed in or shortly after that date. Under ordinarj^ rules of 

^For the long and protracted controversy over the interpretation 
of this record, and particularly the date when the temple was repaired 
and the record set up, cf. the references given under Ins. No. 52. 
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construction, Kumara-gupta should be understood to have been 
the overlord at the time the record was set up i.c., in 472 A. D./ 
but most of the scholars have taken the reference to Kumara- 
gupta in connection with the original construction of the temple. 

In other words, they hold that in 436 A.D., when the temple ^ 
was built, Bandhu-varman was the governor of Dasapura, and 
Kumara-gupta was his overlord. According to this view, the 
Gupta suzerainty was established over Mandasor in or before 
436 A.D. In that case it becomes significant that the record 
does not name either the Gupta overlord or the local governor 
of Mandasor in 472 a.d. i.e., at the time when it was actually 
set up. On the other hand, it vaguely refers to other kings 
(the plural number denoting at least three) ruling between 436 
and 472 a.d. Whether these refer to the local rulers or Gupta 
overlords we cannot say, but it gives ‘the impression of some 
trouble or confusion prevailing in the region between A.D. 436 
and 472. The importance of this will appear in the discussion j 
of the history of the Guptas after Skanda-gupta. But whether 
Bandhu-varman was really a feudatory of Kumara-gupta or not, . 
it may be reasonably held that Western Malwa had probably 
already been a feudatory state under Skanda-gupta, as it 
undoubtedly was in 472. 

It is necessary to discuss in this connection the claims put 
forward by the Vakataka king Narendra-sena that his ‘com- 
mands were obeyed by the lords of Kosala, Mekala and Malava’." 

It is undoubtedly tempting to connect Narendra-sena’s invasion 
with the early struggles of Skanda-gupta’ s reign or the troubled 
state in Malwa between 436 and 472 a.d. as disclosed by the 
Mandasor inscription, discussed above, but it is difficult to come 


’This is the view of Pannalal {Hindustan Review, 1928, p. 31) and' 
Mr. Diskalkar {JBBRAS. NS., II, 1/6) who naturally take this Kumara- 
gupta to be Kumara-gupta II. 

’ EL IX, 271. For the history of Narendra-sena cf. attic. Ch. V. 
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to 3u\' definite conclusion until the date of Narejidra-sena is 
more definitely known. 

On the whole, so far as the ar-ailable evidence goes, we 
may reasonably hold that in spite of the Huna invasion and 
other troubles, probablj* at the beginning of his reign, Skanda- 
gupta maintained till the last his hold over the vast empire that 
now literally stretched from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
Sea, and comprised practically the whole of Northern India to 
the east of the Punjab and Rajputana. The poet who referred 
in the j'ear a.d. 460-1 (Ins. No. 27) to the tranquil reign of 
Skanda-gupta, the lord of hundred kings, was not probably 
guiltA' of serious exaggeration. When this great Gupta emperor 
died about 467 .t.D., little did he or anj'one else dream that the 
mighty empire which he left in peace and security would 
crumble away almost before the eyes .of the existing generation. 





CHAPTER IX 


THE IMPERIAL CRISIS 
1, Internal Troubi,es. 

It is impossible, at the present state of our knowledge, to 
give a definite outline of the history of the Imperial Guptas 
after the death of Skanda-gupta. We know the names of a 
number of kings, and in some cases also their relation to each 
other and definite dates. But there are kings whose dale or 
relationship to other kings is not known with certainty, and 
naturally views differ widely about their place in the line of 
succession. Without discussing these differences in detail* we 
may offer below a provisional reconstruction of the Gupta 
history as appears to be the most reasonable. 

A number of royal seals (Nos. 34, 35, 41 and 44) discovered 
at Nalanda and Bhitari enable us to draw the following genealogy 
of the successors of Kumara-gupta I all of whom are also known 
from their coins. 

Kumara-gupta I = .Anantadevi 

I 1 

Skanda-gupta Puru-gupta = ChandradevI 

L 

Budha-gupta Narasimha-gupta = MitradevI 

! 

Kumara-gupta (II or III) 
Vishnu-gupta 

The last known date of Skanda-gupta is 148 (=467-8 
and the next known date is 154 (=473-4 a.d.), found in a record ' 
of a Gupta king Kumara-gupta. It does not seem tO' be very 


> Cf. IC. X, 172-3. 
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likely that this Kumara-gupta is identical with the son of 
Xarasiriiha-gupta bearing the same name. It is more reason- 
able to regard him as a different king, and he was possibly the 
son and successor, either of Skanda-gupta, or of Puru-gupta. 

Puni-gupta might have contested the throne after the death 
of his father Kumara-gupta I, and in that case we ma}-^ presume 
that he was defeated b}- his brother Skanda-gupta. It is very 
likely, however, that he seized the throne after the death of 
Skanda-gupta. In this case, and if Kumara-gupta II, of 473 a.d., 
be regarded as a successor of Skanda-gupta, it was evidently b}" 
dispossessing him that Puru-gupta could come to the throne. 
Put it is also not unlikel}' that Kumara-gupta II was a son of 
Puru-gupta and succeeded him after his death. 

In any case the reigns of Puru-gupta and Kumara-gupta II 
were short, and must have comprised a period of less than ten 
years between 467 and 477 a.D; 

Whatever we might think of the alternative riews put 
iorward above, it is extremely likely that the 3'ears immediately 
following the death of Skanda-gupta were full of troubles, 
both internal and external. Reference has already been made 
to Ghatotkacha-gupta, a member of the imperial family, who 
was Governor of Malwa in 116 {=435-6 a.d.). He, as well as 
Praka^ditj'a, othenvise unknown, issued gold coins which have 
been assigned to this period. The case of Prabhakara, ruler of 
Halwa in 467-8 a.d., is also veiy suspicious as noted above. 
The claim of the ^'akataka king Narendra-sena to have exercised 
supremac3' in Malava, Kosala and Mekala probabh' also belongs 
to this period. Due significance should also be attached to the 
reference in the IMandasor Inscription of 472-3 a.d. to the reigns 
-of many kings between 436 and 472 a.d. and its silence about 
■J^the contemporar3’ local ruler and also of the emperor (according 
to the current interpretation), in contrast to the meticulous care 
with which they are mentioned in regard to a past event. 
Though vague and indefinite, the cumulative effect of all these 
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circumstances seems to point to a considerable decline in the 
power of the imperial Guptas, a conclusion strengthened by the 
lack of epigraphic or other evidence of a positive nature that 
the emperors Puru-gupta and Kumara-gupta II maintained 
intact the mighty empire inherited by them. Excepting the 
royal seals, only one short record of Kumara-gupta II (No. 33) 
has been found at Benares. This negative evidence of inscrip- 
tions is confirmed by the positive evidence of their coins which 
offer a striking contrast to those of their predecessors. They all 
belong to onE one type and many of them are of very rude 
execution and debased metal. It has been doubted whether 
the coins, very few in number, usually attributed to Puru-gupta 
really belong to him.* The coins no doubt show that Kumara- 
gupta 11 assumed the title Kraraaditya, and Puru-gupta (if the 
coins really belong to him), that of Sri-Vikrama (or Vikrama- 
ditya), but these are probably more indicative of pride and 
prestige than real power. 

With the accession of Budha-gupta we are on a somewhat 
firmer ground in respect of the history of the empire. Six of 
his records (Nos. 36-41) have come to light, and these prove 
beyond doubt that he ruled over extensive dominions stretch- 
ing from Malwa to Bengal. We have no positive evidence that 
the Gupta empire under him extended further west and in- 
cluded Kathiawar Peninsula as it did in the days of Skanda- 
gupta. But a careful consideration of the records of the 
Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi seems to indicate that the Gupta 
supremacy over that region continued during the reign of 
Budha-gupta. 

The Maitraka dynasty which ruled over Kathiawar 
Peninsula with Valabhi as its capital from 500 to 770 a.d. has 

- \| 
’ Mr. S. K. Saraswati thinks that the gold coins attributed bv Allan / 
to ‘Pura-gupta’ belong really to Budha-gupta (IC. I, 691-92). 'l have 
cope to the same conclusion on a close examination of a cast of the 
coin. _ But the question cannot be finally decided till clear specimens 
of this tjpe of coins are available. 



left numerous records. We learn from them that the founder 
of the dynasty was Scitdpali Bhatarka and his son was Seiidpati 
Dharasena. Tlie latter’s younger brother was Maharaja Drona- 
siiiiha “whose installation in the royalty by besprinkling was 
^ l)erfonned b\' the paramount master in person, the sole lord 
of the circumference of the territory of the whole earth.’’ It is 
e\’ident from this that Bhatarka, a general of the emperor, grew 
to be an important chief of Surashtra, and was in a position to 
bequeath his power to his son. But as they both bore the title 
‘general’, it is exident tliey did not assume tlie role of indepen- 
dent kings. It was not till the time of Dronasiriiha that the 
paramount ruler formally invested him with the position of a 
feudatorx' ruler. This conclusion is borne out by an inscription 
of Dronasimha himself dated 1S3 ( = 502 .\.D.).‘ This official 
record begins with the phrase “Parama-b)ialldrakap{iddnit- 
dltyala”, and shows clearly that Dronasiriiha still recognised 
^ the suzerainty of the emperor. There is hardly any doubt that 
the imperial power can only refer to the Guptas." It is, there- 
fore, obrious that although the Maitrakas were gradually 
growing powerful, and the Gupta authority was declining, still 
the Gupta emperor was acknowledged as the suzerain in 502 .\.d. 
Dronasiiha undoubtedly occupied a higher status than that 
occupied b\' Parnadatta, the governor of Surashtra in 13S 
(=457-S .v.D.), but the prorince was not lost to the empire 
during the reign of Budha-gupta. 

In the Sarnath Inscription (No. 36), which is not an official 
record, tlie poet describes Budha-gupta as haring ruled the 
earth (prithivlm prasdsali). Two of his governors of Northern 
Bengal, Brahmadatta {4S2 .\.i>.) and Jayadatta, record their 
allegiance to him (Ins. Nos. 38, 40) in the same phrases as were 
.'loused before, but it is interesting to note that both of them are 
sri'led Uparika-Mahdrdja , instead of simply IJparika, as in the 


> El. XVI, 18. 

’ This point has been fully discussed in IC. V, 409-10. 
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days of Kuiiiara-gupta I. Another governor, Surasmichandra, 
also called Maharaja., was ruling over the extensive territory 
between the Kalindi (Jumna) and Narmada rivers, and under 
him, IMatrivishhu, also a Maharaja, was governing the district 
{Vishaya) round Eran in 4S4 a.d. (No. 39). 

To the east of the territory under Suras'michandra lay the 
feudatory state ruled over by the Parivrajaka Alaharajas, so- 
called because they were descended from the kingly ascetic 
(nripa-parivrdjaka) Susarman. Six copper-plate grants of this 
dj’nastj- have come to light (Nos. 53-5S). They belong to two 
kings, Hastiii (156-198 i.c., from 475 to 517 a.d.) and 
Samkshobha (199-209 i.e., from 518 to 528 A.D.), and begin with 
the date followed by the phrase 'Gupta-'aripa-rdjya-bhukiaM 
i.c., in the enjoyment of sovereignty b3' the Gupta kings. 
Although no indiiddual Gupta emperor is named, there cannot 
be any doubt that the Parivrajaka Jilaharaja Hastin rvas a 
feudatory of Budha-gupta. ^ 

Contiguous to the Pari\Tajaka kingdom lay another, with 
Uchchakalpa as the capital. A stone pillar at Bhumara, about 
9 miles to the north-west of Uchahara in Nagod (Bundelkhand) 
marks the boundar)* between these two kingdoms (Ins. No. 59).* 
We have seven copper-plate grants of this dynastj- (Nos. 60-66) 
which mention two kings, Jayanatha (years 174, 177) and his 
son Sarvanatha (191-214), and four ancestors of the former. 
There is, however, no reference to the Gupta sovereignt5', as 
in the grants of the Parivrajaka ^Maharajas. There is also some 
doubt about the era to which the dates of these records should 
be referred, some taking it to be the Kalachmd, and others, 
the Gupta era." The absence of anj’ reference to the Gupta 
sovereigntA' in all their grants, in marked contrast to those of 
. — 

* This is, however, denied by some who infer from the record on 
the pillar that the Uchchakalpas were snbordinate.s of the Pariviaiakas 
{IHQ. XXI, 137). 

* This point is fnllv discussed in El. XXIII, 173. 
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the Parivrajakas, makes it likely that they did not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Guptas. But as the territory of the 
Parivrajakas laj' bej-ond them to the south, -it is just possible 
that the Uchchakalpa rulers owed allegiance to the Guptas. 

Leaving aside the doubtful case of the Uchchakalpa state, 
Budha-gupta may be regarded as having exercised swa3’- over 
nearh" the whole of tlie Gupta empire as left b.v Skanda-gupta. 
It is ob\dous, however, that the power and prestige of the 
Gupta empire was nsibl}' on the decline. The fact that the 
feudatorj- l^Iaitrakas and the Parivrajakas refer only in vague 
general terms to the paramount Gupta emperor is perhaps not 
without significance. It is also to be noted that the governors 
of Bengal and jMalwa are called Maharaja, and in the first case 
we definitelj’ know it to be an iunovation introduced since the 
time of Kumara-gupta I. These tell their own tale. The coins 
^ of Budha-gupta support this inference. His gold coins, if the}' 
K exist at all, are very rare. He issued silver coins current only 
in the central provinces of the Gupta empire, and discontinued 
the type current in Gujarat and Kathiawar. In addition to a 
general decline of power, they prove his hold over the central, 
but considerable loss of authority in the western, parts of the 
empire. 

As noted above, some of the coins of Budha-gupta are 
dated 175 (494-5). On some of his coins, however, it is possible 
to read the date as iSo with or without a numeral in the unit’s 
place.* M^e may, therefore, hold that Budha-gupta died about 
500 A.D. or shortly after it.' 

The death of Budha-gupta seems to have been followed by 
a disputed succession. We possess an inscription of Vainya- 
gupta dated 506 a.d. (No. 45 ) and one of Bhanu-gupta dated 


’ lA . XVIII, 227. But the reading of the symbol for SO is very 
nncertain {lA. XIA^, 6 S). 

’ C. V. Vaidya refers to a passage in Skanda-Purana according to 
which Bndha-gnpta was rnling in 499 .a.d. (POC. VH, 576). 
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510-11 A.D. (No. 47), found respectively in E. Bengal and 
Malwa. The copper-platc grant of Vainya-gupta shows that 
Saniatata, which was an autonomous feudatory state in the 
days of Saniudra-gupta, had lost that status and formed part 
of the dominions directly held by the (luptas. This probably 
took place long before the reign of Vainya-gnjita. Although 
\'ainya-gupta is styled merely Maharaja in his grant, he is given 
the full imperial titles in the Nfdanda Seal (No. 46), and lie 
also issued gold coins of the type tised by the Guiita cinjicrors 
after Skanda-gupta. There is, therefore, hardly any doubt that 
he belonged to the imiielial family, and it is not unlikely that 
he was the son and successor of Budha-gupta, thottgh of this 
we have no jiositive evidence. 

Bhanu-gupta is known from a single inscrijition (No. 47) at 
Eran dated loi ( = 510-11 a.d.k Neither his coins nor any royal 
seal mentioning him have as yet come to light. The inscription 
records how a feudatory chief named Goparaja accompanied 
‘the mighty king, the glorious Bhanti-gu])ta, the bravest man on 
the earth’, and fought a famous battle. Gojiarhja died in this 
battle and his wife accompanied him on to the funeral pyre. 
The small jiillar, now worshipped as a Sivalinga, on which the 
record is engraved may thus be regarded as a memorial Salt 
Stone Pillar. 

It appears from the description that Bhanu-gupta was the 
suzerain or the Gujita emperor in 510 A.D. MHiether he suc- 
ceeded Vainya-gupta, or the two ruled at the same time 
respectively over the western and eastern parts of the empire, 
it is difficult to determine. The latter view seems more probable 
and this internal dissension iierhaps paved the way for the 
downfall of the empire. 

The famous Irattle in which Bhanu-gupta and Goparaja>‘ 
were engaged at Eran was probably fought against Torainaiia. ' 
For at a date, rvltich cannot be long remoA'cd from 510-11 a.d.; 
we find Toramana as the overlord of Eran. Two records found 
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-at this place umiiistakably indicate this transfer of sovereignty. 
The earlier one (No. 39) dated 165 (=484-5 a.d.) records some 
pious construction bj' Maharaja Matri\dshnu and his younger 
Ijrother Dhan5’amshnn during the reign of Budha-gupta. The 
> later one (No. 68) records the construction of a temple b}' 
Dhauyavishnu, after the death of his brother Dlatrivishnu, ‘in 
the first year while the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Tora- 
iiuina of great fame, is ruling the earth’. It is evident, there- 
fore, that some time after 484-5 a.d., but within one generation 
of that, Toramana, who had already conquered the Punjab and 
part of Rajputana, also made himself master of E. Malwa. 
Tlie battle fought b_v Bhanu-gupta might have been cither the 
unsuccessful resistance offered to Toramana, or a campaign for 
putting an end to Toramana’s occupation of Malwa. In the 
former case Toramana’s conquest of Malw'a must have taken 
place in or after 510 A.D., and in the latter case, some time 
Ijefore that date. Unfortunatel.v, the Eran inscription of Gopa- 
raja is silent about the result of the battle. 

Bhanu-gupta, in spite of the high encomiums paid to his 
bras'ery in the Eran Ins., remains a shadowj- figure, and we do 
not know what was his position in the Gupta imperial family, 
or what part lie played in the dark days of the Gupta empire. 
It is not unlikely that he had freed Eran from the jmke of 
Toramana, for the Gupta sovereignty was acknowledged bj’- the 
Parivrajaka lilahirajas, who ruled in the adjoining province 
from 510 to at least 528 a.d. But it is somewhat strange that 
if he had really achieved such a great victorj’’ it should not 
have been expressE- stated in the record while referring to 
him. 

In any case, for reasons just stated, we may hold that the 
Gupta suzeraint}’ in this region was soon re-established and 
continued till at least 528 a.d. (Ins. No. 58). Fifteen years 
later, the suzeraintj- of a Gupta emperor was acknowledged in 
N. '.Bengal (Ins. No. 48). It is obvious, therefore, that the 
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Guptas still ruled over the old empire from Bengal at least to 
Central India or E. Malwa. The phrase 'Pamma-bhattaraka- 
padanudhyata’ occurs in the records of the Valabhi ruler 
Dhruva-sena I who ruled till at least 545 A.D. All these indicate 
that the Gupta empire continued, at least in name, down to'^ 
about the middle of the sixth centur}^ a.d. 

The genealogy given at the beginning of this chapter shows 
that Budha-gupta’s brother Narasimha-gupta occupied the 
imperial throne, and was followed by his son and grandson. 
The reigns of these three emperors may thus be placed between 
500 and 550 A.D. This half-centurj^ saw the decline and down- 
fall of the Gupta empire. 

We do not know whether Narasiihha-gupta was the imme- 
diate successor of his brother Budha-gupta. In that case we 
must presume a struggle for succession among two or possibly 
three rival claimants and a partition, however temporary, of the 
Gupta empire, — Vainya-gupta ruling in Bengal, Bhanu-gupta 
in Malwa, and Narasirhha-gupta probabl}' in Magadha. But 
it is also possible that Narasimha-gupta ascended the throne . 
after Bhanu-gupta. 

Narasiihha-gupta issued gold coins of a single type which 
show that he assumed the title Baladitya. It is possible that 
he is the king Baladitya who is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as 
a great patron of Buddhism, and the builder of a great sangha- 
rdma at Nalanda. Hiuen Tsang also describes in a long story 
how he fought with, and defeated the terrible Huna chief 
Mihirakula. 


An inscription found at Nalanda,^ and belonging to about 
the middle of the eighth century a.d., also refers to ‘Baladitya, 
the great king of irresistible valour’ who, ‘after having van- 
quished all the foes and enjoyed the entire earth, erected a 
great and extraordinary temple at Nalanda’. We need hardh^ 


‘ El. XX, 43. 
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doubt his identification with Baladitya mentioned bx’ Hiuen 
Tsang. Two independent sources thus confirm the tradition 
of a great ruler called Baladitj-a, noted alike for his prowess 
v and construction of a famous sanctuary at Nalanda. His identi- 
^f^fication with the Gupta emperor Harasimha-gupta cannot be 
regarded as certain, but seems to be very plausible. As, in 
dhat case, the chief event of his reign is his fight with the 
Huna chief Mihirakula, it would be convenient, before proceed- 
ing further, to describe at length the Huna invasion of India 
and the political concision caused thereby. 


^ 2 . The Huna Invasion.' 

The Huns, a band of nomad savages, lived originall}’ in 
the neighbourhood of China. Advancing towards the west, 
they diwded into two main streams, of which one was directed 
if^ towards the Volga and the other to the Oxus. The activities 
of the former find prominent mention in the annals of the 
Roman empire and need not be referred to here. The other 
band, originall}^ subject to the Joan-Joan tribe, became power- 
ful in the Oxus valle}^ towards the middle of the fifth century. 
From the name of their ruler’s famih- they came to be known 
as Ye-tha, Hephthalites or Ephthalites, and the Greek accounts 
refer to them also as VTiite Huns. 

-Erom the”'0.ais valley these Huns came down upon both 


* The general account of the Hnnas is based on the following 
anthorities — 

1. Chavanaes— Documents sur Jes Totikiue Occidentaux, pp. 223 ff. 

2. Sir .Anrel Stein — White Huns and Kindred tribes in the 
/ history of the Indian North-western frontier; lA. 1905, pp. 73 ff. 

|L- For the Huna activities in India reference may be made to the 

** following, though manj- of the statements contained in these 

articles require modification or are palpabh- wrong : lA, XV, 
245 ff; 346 ff; IHQ. HI, I. ff; NIA. IV, 36. For Huna coins cf. 
JASB. LXIH. Part I, pp. I9I ff. For the antiquity of the Hupas 
and their activity in Iran cf. Bhandarkar Comm. VoJ. pp. 65 ff. 
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Persia and India. Skanda-gupta, as already noted above, 
inflicted a crashing defeat upon them some time between 455' 
and 467 A.D., and saved his empire from their ravages. Persia 
was at first less successful. The Huns proved to be her most 
redoubtable enemy, and in 484 a.d. their king Akhschounwar"^ 
defeated and killed Firoz, the Sassanian ruler of Persia. This 
success raised the power of the Huns to its greatest height, and 
towards the close of the fifth century a.d. they ruled over a 
vast empire with their principal capital at Balkh. But when the 
Western Turks became powerful in the middle of the sixth 
century a.d. the Sassanian king Anushirwan of Persia made an 
alliance with them against the Huns. The allied power defeated 
the Huns and killed their king some time between 563 and 
567 A.D. After this the Oxus became the boundan,- between 
the Turks and the Persians and the latter conquered most of 
the Hun possessions to the south of that river. ^ 

— 'N’ery little is definitely known of the activities of the Huns 
in India proper, and in view of the prevailing misconceptions 
on the subject, it requires a somewhat detailed treatment. 

^ ' Beyond a general reference in a few inscriptions to the 
ddf^t inflicted upon the Huns, contemporary Indian records do 
not throw any light upon their activities. Two kings, Tora- 
niana and IMihirakula, known from coins and inscriptions, are 
regarded as Huns, perhaps correctly, but there is no 'cdiTClusira 
evidence as to their nationality. " 1 

/ After the defeat inflicted upon the Huns by Skanda-gupta, 
the earliest information regarding their relation with India' is 
supplied by the account of Sung-Yun, one of the ambassadors 
sent by the Empress of the Northern Wei dynasty in China in 
51S A.D. Passing through Udyana, Sung-Yun reached v 
Gandhara in 520 .A.D., and gir'es the following account of the 
count!*}’. 

“This is the country Avhich the Ye-thas destroyed and after- 
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wards set up a (prince or member of tlie roj’al family) to 

Ire king over the country’ ; since which events two generations 
have passed. The disposition of this king (or dynastjO was 
cruel and ' vindictive, and he practised the most barbarous 
atrocities. He did not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to 
worship demons. . . . Entireh’ self-reliant on his own strength, 
he had entered on a war with the countr3’ of Ki-pin (Kashmir), 
tiisputing the boundaries of their kingdom, and his troops had 
been alread\' engaged in it for three .vears. The king has 700 
war-elephants. . . . The king continually abode with his 
troops on the frontier and never retunied to his kingdom . . .” 
Somewhat later in dale is the account given b.v Cosmas, sur- 
named Indicopleustcs (Indian navigator),' an Alexandrine 
Greek, in his Cliristiau Topography, which was probably begun 
iti 535 but not put in its final form till 547 A.D. In one place he 
says : “Higher up in India, that is farther to the north, are 
the White Huns. Tlie one called Gollas wlien going to war 
takes with him, it is said, no fewer than two thousand elephants 
and a gi'cat force of cavalrj'. He is the lord of India, and 
oppressing the people, forces them to pa\’ tribute.” After 
narrating some stories about him the same writer remarks ; 
“Tlie river Phison separates all the countries of India from the 
country- of the Huns.” Fortunatel}.' the author clearly says, 
elsewhere, that the Phison is the same as the river Indus. The 
date to which this account refers cannot be exacth’ determined 
hut ma\’ be placed between 525 and 535 a.d. 

As regards Indian records we have first the Eran inscription 
(No. 6S), referred to above, dated in the first year of Mahdraja- 
dhirdja Toramana. Next, there is an inscription at Gwalior, 
dated in the rsth regnal year of Mihirakula (No. 69). The 
t 

’ Beal, Records, I, pp. x\' ff ; xeix ff. Beal misunderstood the word, 
hut the correct meaning was first pointed out by Marquart, cf. 
Chavannes, op. cil. 

■ Tr. in Engli.sh bv J. W. McCrindle (London, 1897), cf. pp. 366, 
37J-2. 
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name of his father is mentioned, Init only the first two letter^ 
‘Torn’ can l>e read, the rest hciiur utterly lost. It has been 
restored as Toramfina. Tlicre is another inscription found at 
Kura (vSalt KauRC, the Pnnjah) referring to Rdjridliiuijn ^ 
Malulraja Tornmapa-Shrdii-Jau (hla), whom some sclmlar- 
identify with the kiim mentioned in the Kran Inscription, l)\it 
others ropard as cpiite different.’ None of these inscriptions 
calls the.se kings Huns or contains any reference to that j)eopU'. 

AVe find an interesting account of Toramatia in a Jaina 
work, Kxtvalayntndlii, composed in 70-0 t^aka (“77S 
Toraniiina (written as Toraraya in one manuscript), we are told, 
enjoyed the sovereignty of the world, or rather of Uttarapatha. 
He lived at Pavvaiya on the bank of the Chandrabhaga (Chenab 
river). His guru was Hari-gnpta, who himself was a scion of 
the Gupta family and lived there. 

Hiuen T.sang gives a long account of Mihirakula in c«)U- 
nection with the old city of Sakala, which was his capital. 
“Some centuries ago’’, wo are told, “Mihirakula established his 
authority in this town and ruled over India. He subdued all 
the neighbouring provinces without exception.’’ At fir.st he 
took' some interest in Huddhi.Mn and ordered that a Bnddhi.st 
priest should meet him. The priests sent to him one who had 
been a servant in the king’s household. Feeling deeply insulted 
at this ho “issued an edict to destroy all the priests through 
the five Indies, to overthrow the law of Buddha, and leave 
nothing remaining.’’ 

^ ■ The subsequent defeat of Mihirakula by Ilfdaditya, as told < 

by Hiuen Tsang, will be referred to later. But the most 
important point to be noted is that Hiuen Tsang places this 
defeat “some centuries ago’’ i.c., several hundred vears before 
■ 

’ Buhler held that they were different {EL I, 239). btit Steii Konow, 
following Cunningham and V. A.. Smith {JASB. LXIIT, 180), holds that 
they were identieal {IHQ. XII, 531). 

^ JBORS. XIV, 28 ff. 
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633 A ■D., when he visited Sakala. This is hardl}' compatible 
with the view that the incident referred to by him took place 
about 530 A.o. As 'Rmtters has pointed out, other Chinese 
authorities also seem to place Mihirakula long before that date. 

^ This naturally casts grave doubts on the credibility of Hiuen 
Tseng’s storj’ about Mihirakula. 

1.,.^ Both Toramana and Jlihirakula are referred to in Raja- 
larangiiii, but their history, as recorded therein, can hardly be 
reconciled with that of the two Huna chiefs. 

'Stray reference to the Hunas occurs in Indian literature. 
A Siitra-vrilli in the Chandra Vydkarana gives the sentence 
Ajayad-gupla (? or Japlo) Hunan as an illustration of the use 
of the imperfect to express an event which occurred within the 
life-time of the author.* This probably refers to the victorj' of 
Skanda-gupta over the, Hunas. .A.gain, the Jaina author Soma- 
deva (loth cent.) refers to a tradition that a Huna king con- 
quered Chitrakuta." Reference here is probably to Mihirakula. 

In the Mandasor inscription of Yasodhannan reference is 
made both to Mihirakula and to the Hunas, but in a manner 
which far from connecting the two, might even suggest a 
definite distinction between them. Similarly, we have the coins 
of Toramana and ^lihirakula, and also those bearing the name 
Tora. Although some of them are barbarous imitations of the 
Sassanid kings, there is nothing to indicate them definitely as 
Huna. 

^ ^ In these circumstances it might appear as somewhat sur- 


‘ Belvalkar, Systems 0 / Sanskrit Grammar, p. 58. The emendation 
of the original Jalo or Japto into Gnpta is not, however, accepted by all. 
Kielhom read the word as Jarto, and took it as the name of a people 
and its ruler (NGGIT^. 1903, p. 305). Hoernle identified the people witlil 
■>the Jaflis and regarded it as a reference to the defeat of the Hupas bj- ] 
^Vafodliannan (JRAS. 1909, p. 114). Jayaswal takes it as a reference/ 
to Skanda-gupta and relies upon this passage as an evidence that the 
Guptas were Jaj;hs (JBORS. XIX, 115-16). It is difficult to take these 
■conclusions seriously. 

’ Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 216. 
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prising that scholars have almost unanimousl}' regarded the 
Hunas as having played a decisive part in bringing about the 
fall of the Gupta empire. This belief rests solely upon the 
identification of Toramana and Mihirakula {also called Mihira- 
gul) as Huna leaders. Although this view is generally assumed,'^^ 
there is no definite evidence in support of it, and we cannot ■ 
altogether rule out the possibility that Toramana was a Kushana 
chief, and being allied to the Hunas, was mistaken as such in 
India, specially because he led the Huna hordes.^ 

^ King Gollas, mentioned by Cosmas, has been identified 
with Mihiragul or Mihirakula, This identification is based on 
the similarity of Gollas with the name-ending Gul, but chiefly 
rests on the assumpton that Mihirakula was a Huna chief. It 
must be noted, however, that whereas the chief seat of Huna 
power, according to both Sung-Yun" and Cosmas, was to the 
west of the Indus, Mihirakula's capital, according to Hiuen 
Tsang was at Sakala (Sialkot) and that of Toramapa, according -4 
to the Jaina book, on the river Chenab. 

We may now go back a little and take a comprehensive 
view of the Huiia activities in India. V/e may trace two 
distinct waves of this foreign invasion. The first may be dated 
about 460 A.D, or somewhat earlier, when Skanda-gupta defeated 
the Hunas but they were able to retain possession of Gandhara 


‘ Sir Aurel Stein [op. cit) and Jayaswal (JBORS. XVIII, 203) held 
that Toramana was a Kushana. Fleet also held the same viexv (I A. 
XV, 245). Sten Konow holds that Toramana was, in all probability, a 
Huna, as has usuallj- been assumed, and not a Kushana. (JHO. XII, 
532). 

’ Sung-Yun described the vast extent of the Hun empire and noted 
its boundaries. It extended from Khotan in the east to Persia on 
the west. Beal’s identification (p. xci) of the northern and southern 
boundaries with Malava (or Valabhi) and Tirabhukti is absolutely un- 
founded. Chavannes describes the extent of the Huna empire in.^ ^ 
500 A.D. It included Tokharistan, Kabulistan and Zabuiistan, but no^'' 
part of India proper. Chavannes adds that according to Chinese his- 
tory (presumably the account of Sung-Yun) the only Indian countries 
under the Huns were Gandhara and Chitral {op. cit. pp. 224-5). Evident- 
ly he disregarded Beal’s fanciful identifications. 
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and set up a new ruling chief, perhaps a member of the royal 
family. One or two generations passed before the Hunas were 
on the move again. The leader of this second movement was 
^ Toramana, but we cannot say whether be represented the. Huna 
principalit}^ of Gandhara or was ruler of a separate state in the 
' Punjab. Proceeding from his base at Gandhara or the Punjab 
he carried his \dctorious arms as far as Malwa. His success' 
was, however, short-lived, due probabl5^ to the defeat inflicted] 
upon him by Bhanu-gupta in 510 a.d. 

For the time being the Huna advance was checked, but 
! Mihirakula revived the ambitious project of his father. He, 
too, had some success at first, as we know that his suzerainty 
was acknowledged in Gwalior in the 15th 5’-ear of his reign 
(c. 530 A.D.). Besides, according to Hiuen Tsang he subdued ' 
the whole of India and Cosmas also describes the Huna chief 
at this time as the lord of India. But the Hunas were not 
destined to enjoy success for long, and Mihirakula, too, soon 
met his doom in the hands of two Indian rulers Yas'odharman 
and Narasirnha-gupta. 

In his Mandasor Inscription (No. to) Yasodharman claims 
that "respect was paid to his feet by even the (famous) king 
Mihirakula”. Mihirakula was evidently defeated, but his 
kingdom or power was not destroyed. With the fall of Yas'o- 
dharman, Avhich probably took place not long after, he again 
came to the forefront. 

The Gupta king who then occupied the imperial throne 
was probably Narasimha-gupta Baladitya. He was temporarily 
everwhelmed by the victorious raids of Yasodharman (to be 
referred to later), and Mihirakula evidenly took advantage of 
this imperial crisis to extend his power. Narasimha-gupta, far 
' J from 'playing the traditional role of his familj’ of checking the 
Huna aggression was, according to Hiuen Tsang, forced to the 
humiliating position of pajdng tribute to Mihirakula. After 
mentioning Slihirakula’s great power and persecution of Bud- 
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(Ihisn), already narrated above, Hiucn Tsang tells a long story 
how finally Bidaditya triumphed over his rival. This may be 
summed up as follows : — 

‘‘Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha. When he heard of the cruel persecution ' 
and atrocities of Mihirakula, he strictly guarded the frontiers 
of his kingdom and refused to jiay tribute. When Mihirakula 
invaded his dominions, Bfiladitya took refuge with his army in 
an island. Mihirakula left the mam part of his anny in charge 
of his younger brother, embarked on boats, and landed with a 
part of his troops on the island. He was, however, ambushed 
by the troops of Baladitya in a narrow pass and was taken 
prisoner. Baladitya resolved to kill islihirakula, but released 
him on the intercession of his mother. Mihirakula found on 
his return that his brother had gone back and occupied the 
throne. He, therefore, sought and obtained an asylum in ^ 
Kashmir. Then he stirred up a rebellion there, killed the king 
and placed himself on the throne of Kashmir. He next killed 
the king of Gandhara, exterminated the royal family, destroyed 
the siupas and sanghardvias, plundered the wealth of the 
country and returned. But within a year he died.” 

Apart from the fact that the general account of Hiueu 
Tsang is liable to suspicion, on the ground of his placing 
Mihirakula several centuries ago, it is difficult to believe many 
of the details in this story. 

It has already been noted above, that Kashmir probably 
and Gandhara certainly was already a part of the Huna empire 
in India, and Hiuen Tsang was evidently wrong in describing 
them as new' conquests by Mihirakula. The long account of 
the defeat and discomfiture of Mihirakula in the hands of 
Baladitya, and particularly the manner in which it was achieved, ^ 
undoubtedly contains a great deal of exaggeration. But in spite 
of all these we may, in the absence of a better or more satis- 
factory hypothesis, provisionally regard Baladitya as having 
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-de feated ■ jMibir akula and saved t he _Guj)ta empire from the 
^ una depr edations" ^hat would explain why, as noted above, 
his name and fame as a great hero survived even two centuries 
later. The defeat of Mihirakula‘ appears to have finally crushed 
' the Huna political supremacy in India. For although the 
existence of a Huna community, and even of small Huna 
principalities, is known in later periods, the Hunas no longer 
appear as a great power or even as a disturbing element in 
Indian histor3^ 


' The way in which Ya^odhanuan refers to Mihirakula, particutolv 
that his head was never before bent to anybody, is hardly compatible 
with the view that the latter had already suffered defeat in the hands 
of Baladitya. I have therefore accepted the statement of Hinen Tsang 
that Mihirakula’s power was finally broken by Baladitya, _ and conse- 
quently Ya^odliarnian’s victory must have preceded it. This view was 
held by Heras (IHQ. Ill, 1). It is not, however, unlikely as Hoemle 
V suggested (JASB. h'VJTL, Part I, p. 96) that YaSodharnian, as a feudatory 
* chief, helped Narasiriiha-gupta in his expedition against Mihirakula, 
and later asserted independence and carried on victorious raids even 
•against his suzerain. In later and more prosperous days his earlier 
successful operations against Mihirakula might have been easily 
■construed as an independent victory. 



CHAPTER X 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE ^ 

About the time of the inroads of Toramana and !Mihirakula, 
and largely as a direct consequence of them, we notice a stead}’ 
7)rogTess of the forces of disintegration within the empire itself. 
Feudal chiefs and high ofTicials gradually assumed great power 
and authority and finally set up as independent kings. The 
dwindling resources of the empire are shown by the poor and 
scanty coinage of a single type. The inscriptions of different 
chiefs such as the Maukharis and Later Guptas refer to battles 
in all directions, and although we cannot always locate them, 
the}’ unerringly indicate a period of unrest and excitement. 
Taking advantage of this situation Harishena, the Vakalaka 
rvtler, invaded lilalwa. According to the Vakfitaka records he 
conquered or extended his political authority over Malava, 
Gujrat and other countries (see ante Ch. V). Although the 
exact date of Harishena is not known, he flourished towards 
the close of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century A.D. 

It is probable, therefore, that it was during the trouble and 
confusion following the invasion of Toramana that he invaded ' 
the distracted province of Mfdava and obtained some success. 
But his triumph was short-lived. Soon an ambitious and enter- 
prising hero appeared on the scene. This was Yasodharman, 
who not only established independent authoritj’ in Malava but 
was soon in a position to hurl open defiance against the emperor. 

~ Little is known of Yasodharman’s origin save that he had 
probably some connection with the family to which belonged i 
the long line of rulers ending with Bandhu-varman who 
governed IMalava or a part of it, as a feudatory chief under 
Krunara-gupta I with Dasapura (lilandasor) as his capital. 
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But nearl.v a centur}' intervened between Bandliu-vannan and' 
Vasodharman, and we do not know anything about the history 
or activities of this faniih’ during this period. Suddently, some 
time about 530 a.d., Yasodharman appears as a meteor in the 
political horizon, carries his victorious arms far and wide, and 
sets up a big empire. Like a meteor again, he suddenly 
vanishes, and his empire perishes with him. 

All that we know of the achievement of Yasodharman by 
way of military- conquests is derived mainh' from an inscrip- 
tion (No. 70) engraved in duplicate on two stone pillars at 
Mandasor. It is a prasasli of the type of Samudra-gupta’s 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, but unlike the latter it does not 
specify the countries conquered by Yasodharman. Instead we 
find onh- a somewhat vague and boastful assertion that 
“spurning (the confinement of) the boundaries of his own 
house”, he conquered 'those countries which were not enjoj'ed 
(even) by the Gupta Lords and which the command of the chiefs 
of the Hunas failed to penetrate’, and, further, that to his feet 
bow down chiefs “from the neighbourhood of the river Lauhitya 
up to the mountain INIahendra, and from Himalaya up to the 
Western Ocean”. The onL' specific reference to anj- conquest 
is that over jSIihirakula, referred to above. 

Such a general and conventional description of universal 
conquest {digvijaya), so familiar to us in Sanskrit poetry and 
royal prasasiis, cannot of course be taken, at its face value, and 
we shall hardly be justified in regarding Yasodharman, on the 
basis of this record alone, as the sole monarch of Northern India. 
At the same time such a claim, publicly made, must have some 
basis in fact, and we need hardly doubt that Yasodharman was 
a great conqueror. It seems also to be quite clear that his arms 
were mainly directed against, and his conquests were mostly 
accomplished at the cost of, the Hunas and the Guptas, though 
probably some other powers also had to feel the weight of iiis 
power. 
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The fact that the region round Mandasor formed the centre 
of Yasodharman’s empire and the principal seat of his authority 
rnakes it probable that he first rose to power and distinction by 
freeing the country from the Huna yoke. He probably com- 
pleted the task which Bhanu-gupta failed to accomplish or only ^ 
partially succeeded in doing. It was probably in course of this 
struggle udth the Hunas that he came into conflict with 
Mihirakula and defeated him. By this great victory he must 
have risen to power and distinction, and then he made a bold 
bid for the imperial power. The gupta emperor, Narasimha- 
gupta, was unable to check his growing power, and for some 
time Yasodharman seemed to have carried everything before 
him. But in spite of his brilliant military success he failed to 
achieve any permanent result. This is demonstrated by the - 
fact that in 543 A.D. a Gupta emperor, and not Yasodharman, 
was invoked as suzerain in a land-grant in N. Bengal.* As we 
have noted above, the Parivrajaka rulers acknowledged Gupta 
suzeraintj- as late as 528 A.D. Yasodharman’s short-lived 
triumph may, therefore, be reasonably placed during the interval 
between these dates. This is confirmed by th^ only other 
inscription (No. 71) that we possess of the time of Yasodharman, 
also found at Mandasor, dated in 533-4 a.d. 

How Yasodharman’s power came to an end still remains a 
mystery. It maj^ be due to his natural death, or the assertion 
of centrifugal forces in the empire w’hich he had himself brought 
into being. His dazzling success probably led others, such as 
the Maukharis or the Later Guptas, to imitate his example, 
and there was perhaps a general uprising among the feudatories 
of the Gupta empire. The bond that had hitherto knit 
together, hoivever loosely, the vast dominions from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea was cut b3’ the cruel sword, not of 3 
the Huna chiefs, but of the ambitious Yasodharman, and he 


’ This 


point will be further discussed in the next chapter. 
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was probabh’ the first victim to perish in the resulting chaos 
and conflagration. 

Shortly after the great coup.’ of Yasodharman, and 
perhaps as an inevitable consequence thereof, several power- 
'' ful feudal principalities were established in the very heart 
of the Gupta empire. The most powerful of them were the 
jMaukharis and the Later Guptas. The history of both these 
dynasties will be treated in greater detail in the next volume, 
and here we shall only briefly notice their actiruty during the 
first half of the sixth centurj- a.d. 

The Maukharis’ were a very ancient family, but did not 
come into prominence as a political power till the sixth century 
A.D. Two branches of this family ruled as feudatory chiefs 
under the Guptas, one in Bihar and the other in U. P. Of the 
first we know onl}^ the names of three kings from three ins- 
criptions engraved on the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills, about 
15 miles to the north-east of Gaya. These were Yajnavarman, 
who probably foimded this family, his son Sardulavarman, and 
his grandson Anantavarman. We hardly know an3’’thing about 
them. 

The other branch of the Maukharis ultimatel}’' became more 
powerful. The founder of this family, Harivarman, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Adityavarman, and the latter bj’’ his son Isvara- 
varman. All these three bear the title Maharaja and nothing 
definite is known about them. But I^navarman, the son of 
Isvaravarman, assumed the title Mahdrajddhiraja, and we know 
from his record' that he defeated the Gaudas, the Andhras and 
the Sulikas. The Gaudas, whom he is said to have forced to 
take shelter towards the sea-shore, were undoubtedly the people 
of Western Bengal. The Andhras probably refer to the 
33^ Vishpukundins of Eastern Deccan ; but the Sulikas cannot be 
identified with certainty. It would thus appear that I^na- 

' ’ For tlie Mankhari inscriptions cf. CII. Ill, Nos, 47-51. 
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vannan was the first Maukhari chief to set up an independent 
kingdom. He was undoubtedlj' a powerful king, for he not 
■only assumed the title Maharajadhiraja, but also issued coins 
in his own name. These coins very closely resemble those of ^ 
Toramana, and as the Maukharis are expressly mentioned in 
a Later Gupta record as having defeated the Hunas, that great 
acliievement might also be probably set to his credit. One of 
his known dates is 6ii Satitval or 554 a.d., and there is thus 
no doubt that his rise to power and greatness synchronises with 
the downfall of the Gupta empire. 

The Later Guptas were also at first feudatories of the 
Imperial Guptas. As Kumara-gupta, the fourth king of this 
family, defeated Isanavarman, the fourth Maukhari king, we 
may hold that the Later Guptas rose into prominence about 
the same time as the INIaukharis. We know very little of the 
three predecessors of Kumara-gupta viz., Krishria-gupta, 
Harsha-gupta and Jivita-gupta. Reference is made in the 
Aphsad Inscription,! a late seventh century record of the family, 
to the military campaigns of Jivita-gupta both in the Himalayan 
region and on the sea-shore ; but as no earlier record of the 
family is available, we cannot say whether these campaigns 
were undertaken bj’ him as a feudatory on behalf of the 
Imperial Guptas, or as an independent king on his own behalf. 
The same uncertainty prevails, to a certain extent, in regard 
to the defeat inflicted by the next king Kumara-gupta upon 
Isanavarman. But whether Kumara-gupta fought with Isana- 
varman on behalf of his imperial master, or on his own behalf 
for the spoils of the empire, his success must have paved the 
way to the fortunes of his own famih'. When we remember 
that there is no reference in any record to a Gupta emperor 
after 543 a.d., we may well believe that from the time of ^ 
Kumara-gupta, if not before, the Later Guptas had, to all 


CII. Ill, 200. 
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intents and purposes, assumed an independent position. That 
^ the success attained by Kumara-gupta was both great and 
permanent is proved by tlie fact, Recorded in the Aphsad ins- 




cription, that he had advanced up to Pra3'aga where he died, 
and that his son Damodara-gupta again defeated the ilaukharis 


though he himself probabb- died or was seriouslj- wounded in 


the battle.* 


The subsequent history of the Later Guptas does not 
concern us here. But we have to discuss two questions of great 
imp’brtance concerning them which have a bearing on the 
histo^- of the Imperial Guptas. In the first place, the name- 
ending Gupta of all the kings, save one, raises the question 
whether this famih' was in am* wa3* related to the Imperial 
Guptas. The conteniporaneit3*, the similar name-ending, and 
the possession of a part of the Gupta empire no doubt raise a 
strong presumption in fat'our of this tdew. But on tite other 
^ liand, considering the usual tendenc3* of the court-writers to 
exaggerate the importance of the royal families even to the 
extent of giving them pedigrees reaching not only to epic heroes 
but also to the sun and the moon, it must be regarded as ver3' 
surprising that no allusion should liave been made in their 
inscriptions to an3- connection with the Imperial Guptas if there 
were even an3* remote basis for it. In the Aphsad Ins., for 
example, Krishna-gupta, the first king, is simph* said to belong 
to a good famih* {sad-vamsah) , and one wonders whether the 
author of this long prasasH would have omitted to refer to the 
Gupta lineage if there were even anv* tradition to that effect 
current in his time. This evidence, though negative in 


' Fleet’s translation of the passage, conve.ving the idea that the 
king e.xpired in the fight, is generalh* accepted. Mr. K. C. Chatto- 
»padJiya,va, however, argues that the passage does not refer to Dainodara- 
Jgupta’s death, but only speaks of his swoon and of his subsequent 
awakening, i.c., regaining consciousness. (D. R. Bhaitdarkar Volume, 
pp. ISI fi). He has also pointed out that the inscription refers to the 
victory and not defeat of Diiniodara-gupta, as supposed bv Dr. Basak 
■ {HXi: p. 123). 
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character, at least raises great doubts about an}- connection 
whatsoever between the Imperial Guptas and the Later Guptas, 

In the absence of any positive corroborative evidence, it is 
difficult to accept the view that the Later Guptas were related 
by blood to the Imperial Guptas, althougli tliey inherited the^'- 
family-title and part of their territories.* I 

Far more difficult is the question of the original home of 
the Later Guptas. Adityasena, the first king of the family of 
whom we possess contemporary records, undoubtedly ruled in 
Magadha towards the close of the seventh centur}'' A.D,, and so 
did all his successors. But although all their inscriptions, so far 
discovered, have been found in Magadha, doubts have been 
entertained whetlier originally the}' were rulers of this province. 

It has been suggested by some that the Later Guptas 
were rulers of JIalava till Adityasena founded a kingdom in 
Magadha. The main argument in favour of this view seems 
to be that as the Imperial Guptas certainly ruled in Magadha { 
up to 530 A.D. and the Maukharis held sway over it in the 
latter half of the sixth century A.D., the early rulers of the 
Later Gupta family could not rule in that province, and as- 
Mahasena-gupta is said to be king of Malava in the Harsha- 
Charita, all his predecessors, too, presumably ruled in that 
province.' 

This view is based on the assumption that Krishna-gupta,. 
Harsha-gupta and Jivita-gupta all ruled as independent 
sovereigns from the latter part of the fifth century A.D. Of this 
there is no evidence whatsoever. They might have been pro- 
vincial governors or other high officials who, as we have seen 
above, assumed the titles of Maharaja, and their military cam- 
paigns described in Aphsad Inscription might have been under- 
taken on behalf of the Imperial Guptas. There are at least t«-0|:' 
important considerations which militate against the view that '' 


>IC. Vin, 33. 
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they were original!)' rulers of Malava. In the first place, it is 
incompatible with the history of Yasodharman whose centre 
of authority was iSIalava. Secondly, Jivita-gupta, of the Later 
Gupta family, who flourished about the same time, is said to 
have fought on the sea-shore which indicates the eastern region 
of the Gupta empire. 

The probability, therefore, is that the Later Guptas had 
not founded any distinct kingdom until after the overthrow of 
the Gupta empire, and then they fought with the Maukharis 
and other powers for a share of the spoil. They probably 
retained as much of it as they could and may be regarded as 
the residuary legatee of the Gupta empire. IMagadha* and 
Northern Bengal, which were the last strongholds of the Gupta 
emperors, were probably seized by them. They also probably 
laid claims to other parts of the empire including Malwa, of 
which they might have got possession even somewhat earlier, 
after the downfall of the short-lived empire of Yasodhannan. 
Later, when Sasauka established an independent kingdom in 
Gau^a, the Later Guptas were confined to Malava. Although 
this view cannot be supported in all details by positive evidence,* 
it reconciles all that we know about the Later Guptas and is 
not contrary to any known fact. But a detailed discussion of 
this topic takes us beyond the period under review and must 
be reserved for the next volume. 

The iSIaukharis and the Later Guptas were not the only 
powers that came into prominence by the decline of the Gupta 
Empire. Vanga (South and East Bengal) also finally shook 
off the suzerainty of the Guptas, and at least from the second 

’ Even if we assume that two Jraukliari kings were in possession of 
the village of Varunika (Shahabad district) in the latter half of the 
^sixth century a.d. it does not necessarily follow that the Eater Guptas 
^could not hold sway in any part of Magadha. IMahasena-gupta must 
have been in possession of at least a part of JIagadha before he could 
reach the Eauhitya (Brahmaputra) river. Portion of Magadha might 
have frequently clianged hands in the long struggle between the 
Maukharis and the Eater Guptas. 
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quarter of the sixth century A.D., if not before, ranked as an 
independent kingdom.^ 

Reference has already been made above to Vainj-a-gupta 
ruling over this region in 506 a.d. His status and position in 
the Imperial Gupta famil5’^ are unknown. A copper-plate 
(No. 45) found at Gunaighar, 18 miles to the north-west 
of Comilla in E. Bengal, records a grant of land in that neigh- 
bourhood to a Buddhist monk bj’ Maharaja Vainya-gupta, who 
mediates on the feet of Mahadeva, in the current 3'ear 1S8 
( — 506 A.D.). The grant was made at the instance of his vassal 
Maharaja Rudradatta, and another \'assal-chief, Maharaja- Vijav'a- 
sena, who held several high offices, was its diilaka. Although 
Vainjra-gupta is styled Maharaja, he had more than one vassal- 
chief under him bearing the same title, and there is no doubt 
that he held a fairE' high position, even though he was not the 
suzerain ruler at that time. That he certainh' occupied this 
position, either then or later, is indicated by his gold coins ' 
and the Nalanda Seal referred to above. Whether in that 
capacit}’- he ruled over the whole empire or merelj’- a portion 
of Bengal, if not the whole of it, cannot be determined, but 
the latter view seems more probable. In other words, it is just 
possible that he proclaimed himself the rightful emperor, but 
his actual authority was confined to Bengal or a part thereof. 

If this were the case, we may trace from this time the existence 
of an independent kingdom in Bengal. But, in am* case, not 
long after his death, Vanga rises into importance as an in- 
dependent kingdom under local rulers who assumed the title 
Mahdrdjadhirdja. The first of them, Gopachandra, had a vassal- 
chief Maharaja Vijaj'asena ruling over Vardhamana-{)/;nfeft, 
i.e. Burdwan diidsion in W. Bengal. It is probable that this 
Vijayasena is identical with the chief of the same name who<jI 
served as diiiaka in the Grant of Vainya-gupta. In that rase 


* For detailed discussion of this topic cf. HBR. pp. SJ ff. 
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we may consider it as highly probable, that Gopachandra 
succeeded to the dominions of Vainya-gupta, not long after 
506-7 A.D. and that these extended from Burdwan to ComiUa. 
g But be that as it maj’’, Gopachandra and two other kings, 
Dharmadilya and Samacharadeva, must be regarded as in- 
dependent kings, as the3* all assumed the title Maharajadhiraja. 
Samacharadeva also issued gold coins resembling those of the 
last Gupta emperor and assumed the title Narendraditya. The 
records of these kings refer to two important produces, 
Vardhamana-67n<fe/i and hTar^-avakasika (or Suvarnardthi), as 
being ruled bv* their governors. It maj' thus be held that thej' 
ruled over South Bengal and at least a portion of Eastern and 
IVestem Bengal during the second and third quarters of the 
sixth centiiry A.D. 

It has been stated above that Isanavarman defeated the 
Gaudas and forced them to take shelter in the sea-shore. It 
is not imlikel}' that this refers to a conflict with Gopachandra 
or one of his successors. For Gauda denoted in a vague waj' 
both AVestem and Nortliem Bengal, and Gopachandra’s domi- 
nions certainh- included territories in M'estem Bengal. It is 
worth}’ of note that no record of the two successors of Gopa- 
chandra has been found in Western Bengal. It is not impossible, 
therefore, tliat ISnavarman succeeded in dri\Tng these kings 
from I'i'estem Bengal, and as the\' were forced to fall back on 
the marsh}’ and deltaic lands of Southern Bengal, the Maukhari 
king could fittingly describe tliem as samndrdsraya (sheltered 
by the sea). It may be recalled that JI\dta-gupta of the Later 
Gupta family is also said to have fought against enemies who 
lived on the sea-shore. Here, too, the reference might be to 
the people of Lower Bengal who had declared independence 
* of the Gupta empire. The probability is not altogether excluded 
that the military campaigns of ISnavarman and JIvita-gupta 
■were imdertaken, jointly or severally, on behalf of the Gupta 
emperor, their nominal overlord. But in view of the very 
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meagre data that we possess, these conclusions are very un- 
certain. If the Gauda-enemy of I^navarraan were different 
from Gopachandra or his successor, we have to presume that 
the people of West Bengal, too, were asserting their authoritj' 
and had come to be recognised as an important political entity. 
But we have no definite information of its political status at 
this period. 



4 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FATE OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

We are now in a position to resume the history of Nara- 
siriiha-gupta Baladitya (See p. 193) and to view his reign in a 
true perspective. He had ascended the throne at a time when 
internal dissensions and foreign invasion (under Harishena and 
Toramana) had still further weakened the power and prestige 
of the empire which had already been considerably diminished 
even in the reign of Budha-gupta. The Gupta empire now 
resembled the Mughal empire after the death of Aurangzeb. 
The imperial authority was acknowledged in name, but already 
some provincial satraps and feudatory chiefs behaved almost 
like independent rulers. It was not long before Yasodharman 
openly took up arms against the Gupta emperor and began his 
victorious raids. But although we may credit Ya&dharman 
with a number of successful military campaigns, it is difEcult 
to believe that he could consolidate his conquests and establish 
a big empire. It is interesting to note in this connection how 
epigraphic erddence clearly indicates that his conquests did not 
bring about any political change either in the eastern or in the 
western extremities of the area over which he is said to have 
carried his victorious arms. No less than fourteen Valabhi 
Grants ranging in date between 525 and 545 a.d. have been 
discovered so far. They all refer to Maharaja, Dhruvasena and 
are drawn up in the normal style reflecting no political change 
^ of any importance. In N. Bengal, as we shall see, a grant 
dated 543 A.D. definitely refers to the Gupta emperor. These 
may- not be regarded as conclusive evidences, but certainly 
favour the supposition that Yasodharman’s campaigns were of 
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the nature of mili tary raids and marked no important change 
in the political map of Northern India. 

But although Narasimha-gupta had survived the onslaught 
of Yasodharman, the prestige and authority of the Gupta ^ 
empire received a shattering blow. Taking advantage of the 
situation, Mihirakula, whose power was curbed but not broken 
by Yasodharman, began his depredations into the very heart 
of the empire, and if we may believe Hiuen Tsang, the Gupta 
emperor was even forced to pay tribute to the Huna chief. 
But when his oppression and cruelties exceeded all bounds, 
the proud descendant of Skanda-gupta made a final effort to 
rid the country of this cruel scourge. How he achieved com- 
plete success has already been described. 

Narasiihha-gupta’s victory over Mihirakula must have 
enhanced the imperial prestige and given it an added lease of 
life. He was followed on the throne by his son and grandson, 
Kumara-gupta III and Vishnu-gupta, whose reigns may be 
placed between 535 and 550 a.d. 

The hoard of gold coins found at Kalighat, as far as they 
can be traced now, consisted, according to Allan, “mainly of 
coins of Narasimha-gupta, Kumara-gupta II and coins identical 
in type to the preceding bearing the name Vishnu under the 
king’s arm.’’ These coins can now be reasonably attributed to 
the three successive kings Narasimha-gupta, Kumara-gupta III 
and Vishnu-gupta, known from the royal seals. It appears 
from the coins that they assumed, respectively, the titles 
Baladitya, Kramaditya and Chandraditya. It is, however, just 
possible that some of the coins bearing the name of Kumara- 
gupta might really belong to Kumara-gupta H. Some of these 
coins are of very rude workmanship and base metal, and this 
debasement of coins, which commenced from the end of i 
Narasiiiiha-gupta’s reign, continued right through to the end. 
The rebellion of Yasodharman and the invasion of the Hunas 
might well account for this. But the very fact that gold coins 
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were still being issued by the emperors shows that the great 
imperial fabric had not finally collapsed even in Vishnu-gupta’s 
time. 

^ The same inference may be derived from a study of the 
onlj- epigraphical record of the period that we possess. It is 
the latest of the five copper-plates found at Damodarpur in 
N. Bengal (No. 48). The record, which closely resembles in 
contents and phraseology* the other four plates (Nos. 20, 21, 38, 
40) belonging to the reigns of Kumara-gupta I and Budha- 
gupta, is dated in the 3*ear 224 ( = 543 a.d.) and refers to the 
Gupta emperor in the usual style. Unfortunately the first part 
of the name of the emperor cannot be read with certainty, 
though the name-ending Gupta is quite clear. Dr. Basak, who 
edited the record, read the name doubtfully as Bhanu-gupta, 
but according to Y. R. Gupte and H. Krishna Sastri the name 
is probably Kunuma.' If this latter view be accepted, it would 
’ support the genealogical and chronological scheme adopted by 
us, and we might refer the record to the reign of Kumara-gupta 
III. The attribution to Bhanu-gupta is less likely as the date 
of the record is now known to be 224, and not 214 as Dr. Basak 
thought, and there is an interval of 33 years between this and 
the only other (No. 47) known record of Bhanu-gupta. 

But whosoever may be the kuig who issued the record, it 
proves the continued existence of the Gupta empire, at least in 
eastern parts, even after the triumphant progress of Yaso- 
dharman to the banks of the Uauhitya river. A comparison of 
it with the fourth Damodarpur Copper-plate (No. 40) issued in 
the reign of Budha-gupta shows what little impression the 
raid of Yas'odharman produced on the Gupta administrative 
machinen* in N. Bengal, a province which the great conqueror 
^ almost certainly must have passed on his way, if he had really 
proceeded as far as the Brahmaputra river. Although the two 


^] IH . IV , Part rri, pp. 118-9; EL . XVII , 193 , fn. I. 
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records are separated by an interval of nearly half a century, 
we find the same administrative machinery at work in the 
district, the same method and procedure followed in the tran- 
sactions for sale of lands, and what is most interesting, probably 
one of the members of the district court (or Board) viz. Nagara- 
sreshlhin Ribhupala continued in serrdce throughout this long 
period. There does not appear to have been any violent break 
in the historj’ or tradition of the imperial Gupta rule in Eastern 
India. 

One significant change has, however, to be noticed. The 
Uparika-Maharaja who was governing Pun^avardhana-b/mfeii 
in 543 A.D. is called " Rdja-putTa~Deva-bhattdraka'\ The most 
reasonable interpretation seems to be that Deva, the son of the 
emperor, was then the governor of N. Bengal. T^is e\ddently 
gave an added importance to the province which is indicated 
bj' the addition of 'Itaslyasva-iana' before the word ^bhoga." 
following the governor’s name. During the century preceding 
this record, N. Bengal was governed by Chirata-datta, Brahma- 
datta and Jaya-datta, probably all belonging to the same Datta 
family. The reason why an imperial prince replaced this family 
is not known to us. But the fact is not without significance. 
Usually, at the time of the decline of an empire, the promncial 
governors become almost like independent hereditar}’ rulers. 
Here the process is entirely reversed. This unerringly indicates 
the strong hold of the Gupta emperors in this region. 

Hiuen Tsang described Baladitya as king of Magadha, and 
it is doubtful if after Ya^dharman’s coup d'etat, any territory 
further west acknowledged the suzerainty of the empire. As 
noted above, immediately to the north-west of Magadha, the 
Maukharis were coming into prominence, and although it is 
very likely that they joined Baladitj'a in the crusade against 
the Hunas, as suggested above, they soon set up an indepen- 
dent kingdom. Further west, in IMalava, the Later Guptas 
had probabl}’^ established virtual independence after the death 
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of Yasodharman. Southern, and a part of Western and Eastern, 
Bengal had alread}’ formed an independent kingdom. The rule 
of the last two emperors was, therefore, confined to Magadha 
and hr. Bengal.^ How and when the imperial Gupta familj’- 
•came to lose this last stronghold of their power still remains 
unknown. But the gronung power of the Maukharis and the 
Xater Guptas, and to a certain extent the rise of Gauda and 
Yanga (Bengal) as political powers, must have been the most 
important factors that brought about the final collapse of the 
imperial Guptas. A copper-plate Grant found at Amauna" in 
the Gai'a District was issued by KtimaraviMya^Malidrdja 
Nandana in 232 ( = 551-52 a.d.) udthout any reference to the 
Gupta Emperor. This probably indicates the \drtual end of 
the Gupta empire before that date. 

In spite of the many uncertain factors in the history of 
the period, the above re\dew will make it clear that the Huna 
invasion cannot be regarded as the chief cause of the dournfall 
■of the empire. It no doubt operated as an important contri- 
butor}.- factor, but the internal dissensions in the imperial 
family, the ambitious enterprise of Ya^dharman and the 
assertion of independence by feudal vassals and provincial 
governors were mainly instrumental in bringing about its 
collapse.’ The Huna menace was great, but that barbarous 
horde was kept in check throughout the fifth centurj- A.D., and 
although later they caused damages and devastations on a large 
scale, they never counted as a lasting factor in Indian politics. 
But for the short period of Mihirakula’s success after Yaso- 
■dharman’s death, the}- never played even any important 


' -A mission was sent by the Cliinese emperor in a.d. 539 to the 
, Court of 3Iagadha, and Paramartha accompanied this mission to China 
where he spent the rest of his life. The Court of Magadha evidently 
refers to the Gupta Emperor, and proves the existence of this kingdom 
in 539 A.D. 

’ El. X, 50. 

^ Cf. PHAL* App. D, p. 531. 
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political role save in the border regions of Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. The decline and downfall of the Gupta empire 
was brought about by the same causes which operated in the 
case of the Maurya empire in the older and the jNIughal empire- 
in later days. 





CHAPTER XII 


SOUTH INDIA. 

The three centuries and a half of South Indian historjv 
forming the subject of this Chapter, are full of unsettled ques- 
tions. The fitful evidence, alike of literature and epigraph}*, 
admits of diverse interpretations ; consequently there is no 
consensus of opinion among the scholars who have written 
on this period. However, no attempt vill be made here to 
review rival theories ; our aim will, be rather to state the 
eHdence concisely and offer the minimum of comment calculated 
to set forth our Hew of the most probable course of the events 
of the period. 


I. The close of the S.vn-g.}m age. 

The later phases of Sangam poetry in Tamil may well be 
taken to fall within our period, and the celebrated Chola 
monarch Karikala and his contemporary’ who ruled in Kanchi, 
Tondaiman Dam Tiraiyan (Ilandiraiyan), may well be placed 
about its commencement or a little earlier. The two kings are 
extolled in two poems by one poet, Uruttirangannanar, a 
Brahmin of Ka^yalur. To a somewhat later period belonged 
Nannan of Konkanam and the minor chieftains famed for their 
patronage of the arts and for that reason coimted along with 
some earlier names as Kadai-j’elu-vallalkal, the Seven Patrons- 
of the last Sangam. Later than this generation was that 
^dominated by the Pandyan ruler, Nedunjeliyan. This may be 
inferred from the facts that Nakkirar who celebrates him -in the 
Nedu-nal-vadai mentions Karikala in one of his poems* and 


^ A nans, 141. 
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that none of the poets of the age of Karikala makes any 
reference to Nedufijeliyau though they know of lesser Pandyan 
names. This Paiidya was also a great patron of learning, l)ut 
there is evidence that even after him the patronage of Sangam 
Tamil literature was continued for a time by Nallij'akkodan, ’ 
Ivuinanan^ and others, though not on the same scale as before. 
The several generations of Chera princes who were contem- 
porary with all these monarchs and chieftains complete the 
pictui-e of the political map of the Tamil country in this period. 

No connected account of political history is possible in the 
absence of a settled chronology and of genealogies of the ruling 
dynasties. All our knowledge comes from disconnected poems 
of various poets preserved in schematic anthologies put together 
long after the time of original composition ; the occasion of the 
poem and the name of its author rest on colophons added to the 
poems by their editors, and w'e have no means of controlling 
the tradition preserved in these colophons. We have indicated 
above the relative chronology of the most important land-marks 
in our period." Within the broad framework of this relative 
chronology some outstanding facts may be briefly noticed, and 
the social life of the age may be sketched with greater confidence 
in the light of contemporary literature. Karikala and Koccen- 
ganan are the two most prominent rulers of the Chola kingdom 
and the names of both have been decked by posterity in rain- 
bow hues of legend. The son of Ilanjetclienni, w'ho was dis- 
tinguished for the beauty of his numerous war-chariots, 
Karikala was deprived of his birth-right by his enemies and 
confined in a prison for some years. He effected his escape by 
overpowering the prison guards, and made himself king. In a 
great battle at Venni® now called Koyil Venni, fifteen miles to 


' Sirtii^aii., Piiram, 158. 

Tamils by K. N. Sivaraja Pillai 
(Madras 1932) is of no value owing to its grave defects of method. 

Aliam, 55, 246; Puram, 66; and Poninar-arrtippadai, 11. 146-8. 
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the east of Tanjore, he inflicted a defeat on the Pandya and 
the Chera \Yho appear to have lent their support to Karikala’s 
domestic enemies, along mth eleven minor chieftains who 
^shared the defeat with them ; the Chera king Perum Serai 
”Adan, who received a wound on his back in the course of the 
battle, expiated the dishonour by starving himself to death on 
the field. Vermi was thus the turning point in Karikala’s 
career ; the rnctory seated him firmlj’’ on his ancestral throne 
and secured for him the hegemon}’- of the Tamil state system 
for the rest of his life. Another engagement at Vahaipparan- 
dalai' and expeditions against the Aruvalar^ in the lower valley 
of the Pennar, and the Ojiyar, probably a predatory tribe of 
Kaga extraction, who were tamed by Karikala into a settled 
life, are among the other known events of this great king’s 
reign, A certain Adimandi is the subject of many poems ; one 
, of them bv Paranar^ states that her husband Attan Atti was 
being drowned in the mouth of the Kaveri and that he 
was rescued from the sea b}*- another woman Marudi. 
The $Uappadikdravi says that Adimandi was Karikala’s 
daughter. Karikala was a follower of the Vedic religion, 
a patron of Brahmins and poets, and a promoter of 
art, industry and trade. He made his mark as an im- 
partial judge. He was also a good liver who spent a fair 
amount of time in feasts, drinking and the company of women. 
In later ages the achievements of Karikala were magnified into 
a conquest of practically the whole of India ; but the most 
celebrated among his legendary achievements is the construc- 
tion of the floodbanks of the Kaveri with the aid of prisoners 
from Ceylon (Ceylonese stor}’) and with that of several sub- 
ordinate kings among whom was Trinetra Pallava u'ho lost his 

h 


^Aham, 125. 

* PatUnappalai, 11. 274-5. 
> Aham, 22Z. 
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third eye for refusing to carry out the emperor’s behest (Tclugu- 
•Cliocla inscriptions). 

Toiujaiman Ilandiraiyan who ruled in Kfifichtpurain must 
have been a younger contemporary of Karihrda who reached 
eminence after the death of the great Chola monarch ; for not a 
only docs he not figure among the enemies of Karikfila, but he 
is clearly said to have commanded the respect of the three 
crowned kings of the Tamil land.* He was doubtless an inde- 
pendent ruler, and there is no .sujiport for the views often ]>ut 
forward that he was a grandson of Karikfila or a viceroy ap- 
pointed to rule Kafichi after Karikfila’s conc|ucst of that city. 
Ilandiraiyan is said to have been born in the line of Vishnu 
in the famih- given by the waves of the sea (lirai) and thence 
c.alled Tiraiyan ; the family had also the name of Tontlaiyar 
and were noted for their prowess in war and success in the 
storming of enemy fortresses. IJandiraiyan’s sceptre shunned 
evil and scrupulously followed the path of DUarma. The name “h 
T ondai then applied both to the ruling dynasty and the country, 
exactly like Chola, Chcra and Pandya ; but toiidcii is also the 
name of a creeper (Caf^paris horrida), and to this fact must be 
traced the name Pallava (sprout) of the rulers of Tonejainianda- 
1am in later times, and the legend recorded by the commentator 
Naccinfirkkiniyar that the child born of a liaison between a 
Chola prince and a Naga maiden was floated on the sea with a 
twig of the toiidai tied to him for identification in accordance 
with the prior understanding between the lovers — a case of 
euhemerism accounting at once for the names Tiraiyaii and 
Tondaiyar. What the relation was, if any, between the 
Tiraiyar — Tondaiyar and the Pallavas, and what the interval 
was between the two lines of the rulers of KaiichT, can hardly 
be determined at present. J. 

* PeraSirij-ar, however, in his comment on To/. IMarapu, 83 counts 
this ruler as a princeling not of full regal rank. \Ve follow the words 
in the text of the poem here as elsewhere. 
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Ilandiraiyan thus stands alone as we know nothing of his 
predecessors or successors of the Tondaiyar line from any source. 
He is counted among the poets of the Sangam age like many 
another prince and patron of poets in that period. 

^ Of a later generation than Karikala and Ilandiraij’an was 
Isedunjeliyan, tlie Pandj’an king who is alwaj's distinguished 
from his namesakes bj* the attribute Talaiyalaganattucceru- 
vem-a, i.c., victorious in the battle of Talai3-alaganam. Among 
the predecessors of this ruler, was Mudukudumi Peruvaludi, a 
fierce warrior as well as the performer of mam- sacrifices, who 
is sMed Parames\'ara in the Vehoku^ grant of the eighth 
centurv- .■ 3 .D. which renewed his original grant of the milage of 
Vehfkudi (sacrifice settlement). Nedunjehyan himself was 
called to the throne as a \'outh. Tempted b\- his tender age 
and their own cupiditj', his two neighbours, the Chola and the 
Chera, entered into a combination nfth five minor chieftains 
and planned an invasion of the Pandj-an kingdom. Nedun- 
jeliyan, however, rose equal to the occasion, and a simple poem 
■of great force and beaut\- attests the 3-outhful king’s heroic 
resolve to hold his own at all costs. ^ His enemies took the 
-offensive greath* imderrating his strength and abilit3', and 
hoping for an eas3' partition of his territor3- among themselves. 
Xedunjeliyan had to commence the fight almost at the gates 
of Madura ; but he soon threw the enemies out of his kingdom 
and pursued tliem across the frontier into the Tanjore district. 
The decisive engagement took place at Talai-3'alanganam, which 
probabh- is now represented b3- the milage with an identical 
name Talai-alam-kadu, eight miles to the north-west of Tiru- 
walur. Che3-," the Chera king of the Elephant-look, was captured 
alive® in literal fulfilment of the vow taken b3- HedunjeH3’an 
^n the eve of the campaign. After his brilliant success in 


* Priram, 72. 

’ TintkktiraJ, 355 comm. 
^ Pitratn, 17. 
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defending his kingdom against foreign aggression, Nedunjeliyan 
■was engaged in successful -u’ars against the Kongu chieftain 
Adigan, and another petty ruler nearer home, Evvi of Nidur„ 
from whom he wrested the two districts called Milalai and. 
Mutturu and annexed them to his own kingdom. The battle- ' 
of Talai-yalanganam was a turning point in Papuan history 
and was long cherished with pride by Nedunjeliyan’ s suc- 
cessors ; a brief but -vivid allusion to it occurs in a Pandyan 
charter of the tenth century — the Sinnamanur plates of Raja- 
simha II. Nedunjeliyan -u'es a follower of the Vedic religion 
and performed sacrifices. Himself a poet of no mean order,, 
he patronised many poets like klangudi Marudan, Nakkirar and 
his father, and Kalladanar ; their poems contain manj' traces 
of an intimate admiration for the king and his qualities and 
achievements. 

The Chola monarch Senganan (Red-eye) defeated his Chera 
contemporary Kanaikkal Irumporai in the battle of Kalumalam 
near Karuvur in the Kongu country and took him prisoner. 
The victor finds a place in the hymns of the Saiva devotees- 
Sambandar and Sundaramurtti, as well as of the Vaishnava 
Tirumangai Alvar, and in the legendary genealogj’- of the Cholas 
of the Vijayalaya line. Senganan was believed to have wor- 
shipped Vishgu in Tirunaraiyur, and constructed seventy 
beautiful temples enshrining the eight-armed Isa (Siva). 

The Cheras have been mentioned more than once in the 
preceding paragraphs. We hear generally little of them besides 
their names, which are too cumbrous to be included in a general 
account like this. Students of Tamil literature have discussed 
at great length, but with inconclusive results, two questions of 
Chera history— the location of the Chera capital Vanji, and the 
rule of succession in the royal line. Some would locate Vanji^ 
in Karur in the Western confines of the modern Trichinopoly 
district, while others identify it with Tinivanjaikkalam on the 
west coast in the Cochin State. 
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Wlicther the succession in the Chera royal line went from 
father to son or followed the inatriarchal rule of inheritance by 
sister's sons (inarumakkal-tfiyani) has also been debated at 
tmduc Icnyth ; and discussion has centred round duiiious and 
^ cryinic expressions in the colophons to the extant iiortions of 
the anlholocty known as ‘the Ten Tens’ (Padirruppaliu.) The 
only jiositive evidence on the matter points to succession in the 
male line.’ 

Two facts of Ciiera history de.serve to be mentioned here. 
One is the victoiy of Imaiyavaraniban Nednnjcral Adan against 
the Yavanas of 'graceless harsh speech’, who were made pri- 
soners and subjected to ill-treatment, their hands being tied 
behind and oil being poured on their heads ; besides they were 
relieved of many precious utensils and a good quantity of 
diamonds. These Yavanas were either Greeks or the Arab 
intermediaries who took a prominent share in the trade between 
^ India and the W’est. The other fact is the overthrow of the 
Katjambu located in a delta near the sea — another achievement 
attributed to the same ruler. One of his succe.ssors is said to 
have decapitated Xannan whose capital city had the round- 
blossomed Kadambu near its portal. This recurring warfare 
in which the Cheras seem to glor\- in the seizure and destnic- 
tion of the Kadamba tree as their trophy deserves to be noted ; 
it may well be that Xannan’s line and their 'guardian tree’ 
{kaval maram) of the Kadambu anticipate in the West the 
Kadambas of \'anava.sT celebrated in inscriptions of a slightly 
later age, very much in the same manner as I|andiraiyan and 
the line of Tondaiyar in Kahclu anticipate the Pallavas in the 
cast. But to conclude from this that the Pallavas and Kadambas 
were indigenous lines of rulers of South Indian origin may not 
,|J)c correct ; for the probability remains of incoming dynasties 
of northern origin adopting prevalent local traditions and 


' PadiiTiippatlu, 74. 

15 
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assimilating them, thus winning for themselves a larger claim 
to the affections of the local population.* 

In striking contrast to the obscurity of the political history 
of the period, is the vivid picture of the social and cultural . 
conditions that stands out from the numerous poems of the age. * 
The most prominent feature of its culture is its composite 
quality. It is the unmistakable result of the blend of two 
originally distinct cultures, best described as Tamilian and 
Aryan, though it is by no means easy, without much preli- 
minary study that must engage scholars for some 5mars to come, 
to isolate the elements of the Pre-Arjmn Tamil culture that 
have entered into the amalgam. Everything has already been 
thoroughly overlaid with the Aryan influences which act some- 
times as no more than a superficial veneer thinly disguising the 
original traits, but more often pervades through and through 
transforming practices and institutions beyond recognition. 
There are at present no traces of any literarj^ work in the Tamil ' 
language, however ancient, which does not betray Sanskrit in- 
fluence to some extent. Yet we may be quite certain that the 
bulk of the population, like the bulk of the words employed 
in the literature of the time, were of pre-Ar3mn Tamilian 
origin ; only the spirit animating both has been thoroughly 
Aryanized. And this great cultural transformation was appa- 
rently effected in a very peaceful manner ; the literature 
bears no sign of opposition to the inflow of the new in- 
fluences or conflict with them ; on the contrary there is abundant 
evidence that they were everywhere welcomed and embraced 
with alacrity. The same process was continued, as we know, 
in Ceylon and in the eastern colonies farther afield. 

The vision of the poets of our age was not limited to the 

’ The ‘Kadambas’ have sometimes been spoken of as pirates and^ 
the Chera victories as great naval achievements. There is no talk of 
Kadambas in this context but only of the Kadambu tree in our sources. 

A unique naval achievement against an unnamed island occurs however 
in Nos. 45 and 46 of Padirruppattu. 
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confines of the Tamil country ; the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin is often referred to especially in 
connection with the conquests of different heroes. The Hindu 
^ colonies in the east across the- seas and the regular trade that was 
carried on them and other countries with South India are 
also mentioned. Urban life was fairly developed in a few centres, 
particularly the capital cities of Kanchi, Uraiyur, Madura and 
Vanji ; these cities were well fortified, were surrounded by deep 
moats, and their streets were broad and bazaars crowded. In 
the chief sea-port towns like Maniallapuram, Puhar and Korkai 
the same features of urban life were reproduced with the addi- 
tion of the residences of foreign merchants from many lands 
and the activities of busy customs officials and those engaged 
in loading and unloading vessels in the harbour.^ The row of 
boats, that had returned after disposing of cargoes of white salt 
^ in exchange for paddy and were lying in harbour, are com- 
pared, by the author of Paijinappalai,^ to a number of war horses 
tethered in a row. In the extensive bazaar of Puhar were many 
grand and spacious mansions, raised on platforms reached by 
high ladders ; these were naturalh’^ centres of art, culture and 
fashion.® In all parts of the town there were flags of various 
kinds and shapes flying in the air. Some were flags that were 
worshipped b}' manr* as a high dimnity and the entrances to 
their precincts were decorated with flowers. Others were white 
flags raised on frames supported by posts, below which were 
made offerings of rice and sugar to precious boxes of merchan- 
dise. Yet others were flags that announced the challenge of 
great and renowned teachers who had mastered many sciences 
and proclaimed their readiness to hold a public debate with 
■ other scholars. There were also flags waving on the masts of 
%hips heaving in the port of Puhar like huge elephants chafing 


' Maduraikhanji, 11. 536-44. 
Ml. 29-32. 

Ml. 142-80. 
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at their posts. Yet others, flying over shops where fish and 
flesh were being sliced and fried and whose thresholds were 
strewn with fresh sand and flowers, announced the sale of high- 
class liquor to their numberless customers. Drink was a very ^ 
common luxury among high and low ; imported wines figured 
prominently in royal banquets, while lesser folk had to be 
content with country toddy and other varieties of drinks, among 
which top pi prepared from fermented paddy is spoken of very 
highly.^ Courtesans skilled in music were another attraction of 
the city life, but the poets point out how their wily love cannot 
be compared with the deep devotion of the wedded wife. 

Our poets give us beautiful pictures of other aspects of 
life also. The rural landscape, studded with coconut and mango 
trees, and characterised by the different agricultural activities, 
is often described in rich colours. The interesting features of 
the life of hunters with their paraphernalia of dogs, nets and .. 
traps are also referred to. We get a wvid account of the life of 
the fishing folk of Puhar — ^how they caught and cooked fish 
on the shore, how they spent their leisure time in fierce duels, 
how they worshipped their traditional deities and how' they spent 
their nights in music and love-making. The pure and homely 
atmosphere of an Agrahdra village, where even the parrots in 
the unpretentious dwellings of the pious and learned Brahmins 
could recite the Vedic hymns, is also reproduced with equal 
success. And finally the poets do not fail to describe in glow- 
ing colours the warm and rich hospitality they often received 
from their royal patrons — how they spent their time pleasantly 
in the palace listening to exquisite music, drinking delicious 
wines and eating to their hearts’ content rich dishes, vege- 
tarian and non-vegetarian, ‘till the edges of their teeth became 
blunt like the plough-shares after ploughing dry lands.’ Thd*.’ 
kings used to supervise personally the reception of their 


‘ Peruinbdti-Srnippadai, 1, 142, 
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minstrel guests, and they had very good reasons to do so ; for 
they were apprehensive that thej* would be pilloried in their 
songs b}- disappointed and irate bards. 

I 

2. The Early Pallavas. 

The Satavahana empire tottered to its fall towards the 
close of the second centur5' a.d. or the beginning of the third. 
Heirs to the great iMaurj'as in the Deccan, the Satavahanas 
must have come into possession of all the country that had 
formed part-of Asoka’s empire ; certainly VanavasI in the ^^'^est, 
and probabl}' also Tondaimandalam in the east thus came under 
Sata\'ahana rule for a time. The families of Nannan in the West 
and Tirai}"ar in the East are, as we have seen, mentioned in 
Tamil works that are best placed in the period of the with- 
drawal of Satavahana power from the South. Thej' may well 
represent the natural power of the Tamil state S5’Stem to extend 
into the region vacated b}' the rulers of the Deccan, or possibly 
of the Tamil states in these regions to emerge into independence 
after a period of subordination to northern rule. However that 
ma}' be, it was not long before rulers of northern origin and 
affiliation once more took possession of these lands and ruled 
them for several generations, the Chutus and the Kadambas 
in tire West, and the Pallavas in the East. 

Epigraph}’ affords clear e\ddence that these three lines of 
rulers, like the Ikshvakus and Brihatphalaj'anas in the Telugu 
countr}’, continue the Satavahana tradition in administration, 
and prhiia facie the}' are all instances of powerful local officials 
setting up independent rule with the weakening and dis- 
appearance of the central power to which they had been subject 

Pearlier. Ever}'where the charters of the new dynasties retain 
the language, the script and the official titles of the Satavahanas ; 
later the language changes into Sanskrit and the script develops 
new forms, and a further stage in the development occurs when 
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the inscriptions become bi-lingual, partly Sanskrit and partly 
local idiom, Telugu, Tamil or Kanarese. The last stage was 
not reached within the limits of our period. 

The origin of the Pallavas has been much debated ; some 
would postulate for them a Partliian (Pahlava) origin, and ' 
suppose that, like Suvisakha, the Pallava minister {amatya) 
of Rudra-daman in Surashtra, the founder of the Pallava 
dynasty might have been a Satavahana official of foreign extrac- 
tion ; this is a hypothesis which can neither be confirmed nor 
contradicted in the present state of the evidence, but strictly 
speaking it is unnecessary when the question is viewed in a 
wider background. For there is good reason to think that the 
Pallavas and the Kadambas, and even the Chutus before them 
to some extent, sought to adopt local traditions for their own 
use and incorporate them in their charters. Thus Satakarni 
of the Chu^u-kula, ruler of Vanavasi, worships and endows at ^ 
the shrine of the god of Malavalli on the same pillar which 
bears this brief record, we find immediately after it a longer 
inscription of a Kadamba king, described as Vaijayanti- 
dhamma-mahdrdja, and also, like Satakarni, worshipper of the 
god of Malavalli. A little later the Kadamba line began . 
to declare their devotion to Svami Mahasena, udiom Tamil tradi- 
tion regarded as dwelling in the Kadambu tree. In the same 
manner, Pallavas, as the name of the dynasty of KaSchipuram, 
must be taken to be the Prakrit-Sanskrit rendering of Topdai, 
the Tamil name of the land and its rulers. Curiously enough, 
poet Ottakkuttan who wrote in the twelfth century a.d. seems 
vaguely to recall these early attempts at mutual adaptation 
between the North and the South when, referring to the tree 
sacred to the local deity {slhala-vriksha) , the mango, he calls 
it Chuta-pallava.^ 


' EC. VII, Sk. 263. 

’ Takka Yagapparani, v. 625. 
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The eastern and south-eastern section of the Satavahana 
empire fell to the Ikshvakus, the Brihatphalayanas and the 
Pallavas. The history of the first two of these houses has been 
^ dealt with in Chapter IV, and we shall therefore trace here that 
of the last mentioned one. 

The earl}’ histor}’’ of the Pallavas of KaSchi is to be traced 
from tliree copper-plate grants, in the Prakrit language, two 
issued from Kanchipuram, and all containing the name of 
Skanda-vannan with var}dng prefixes.* These prefixes are in 
order Yuvaviahaidja isiva, Dhaminamahdrajadhirdia Siva, and 
Siri Vijaya. The words Siva and Vijaya, like Siri, are only 
auspicious honorofics, and do not militate against our considering 
the Skanda-varman of all the three charters as one and the 
same person ; the palaeography of the records affords strong 
support to this view. Thus the earliest of these grants was 
^ issued by Skanda-varman when he was still Yuvaraja and the 
two others when he was the ruling monarch ; one of these bears 
a date in his eighth regnal year, and the year of the other is 
lost b}’ the action of time. 

As Yuvaraja, Skanda-varman is described as belonging to 
the Bharadvaja gotra and the Pallava family. As monarch, he 
is called in addition the performer of the Agnishtoma, Vajapeya 
and Asvainedha sacrifices and supreme king of kings devoted 
to Dhanna. It appears from these inscriptions that the Pallava 
kingdom had Kanclff for its capital and extended up to the 
Tungabhadra and the Krishna rivers. There is no direct 
evidence on the location of its western frontier ; but considering 
the traditions that the Kadamba IMayurasarman got the country 
between the Western sea and Prehara from a Pallava monarch, 
and that the Ganga kings continued to occupy a feudatory rela- 
^tion to the Pallavas for some generations, it seems probable that 
Pallava dominion extended right up to the Western sea in this 

' Mayidavolu, EL VI, 84-9 ; HirahadagalH, Ibid. I, 2 ; also 11, 480-5. 
British Museum plates of Charndevi, Ibid. VIII, 143-6. 
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earl}^ period. The steps b}’ which this empire was built up are 
not now traceable, but its wide extent shows that Skanda- 
varman could legitiniatelj’’ claim imperial position as he did 
by his title Dharvia-maharajcidhiraja. He had also performed y 
the Asvamedha sacrifice. Obviously, he was not the first Pallava 
ruler of Kanclu ; his title Yuvamaharaja in the IMayidavolu 
plates indicates that clearly enough ; but at xiresent we have 
no definite knowledge of his predecessors. Skanda-varman had 
a son, Buddha-vannan, who was Yuvaraja as we learn from a 
grant issued bj* his queen Charudevf, who calls herself mother 
of Buddhyahkura. Skanda-varman flourished in the latter part 
of the 3rd centurx’, W^’e have no historical information about 
the reign or achievements of any of his successors. 

There is total darkness for a century more or less after 
the records of Skanda-vannan's time, and the onij* direct 
evidence so far known for the continuance of Pallava rule in this 
period in Kanchipuram is the well-known reference in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta to Kanchi. 
Samudra-gupta’s invasion of the South took place about the 
middle of the fourth century a.d. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that his opponent Vishnugopa was a Pallava ruler of 
Kanchi ; but none of the kings of this name mentioned in the 
Pallava Sanskrit charters can be considered sufficienth' early to 
be identified with the enemy of Samudra-guiita. There is no 
evidence that Samudra-gupta reached as far South as Kanchi, 
though he met its ruler in battle somewhere.^ 

The next stage in the annals of Pallava rule known to 
history is represented bi’- ten copper iilate charters" and the 


‘ Cf. p. 146 above. 

’They are; (1-2) Omgodu— two sets A and B, El. XV, 246-55; 
(3) Urnvapalh, lA. V, 50-53; (4) Neduagaraya, Biwrati, (Visa) Tvestha, 
pp. 699-713; (5) Mangadur, lA. V, 154-7; (6) Pikira, El. VIII, '159-63; 
(7) Buchireddipalera. Jl. Mad. Uhiv. XII, 129-59; (8) Chendalur, EL Vni, 
233-36; (9) Udayendiratn, El. Ill, 142-7; (10) Cbura, EL XXIV, 137-43. 
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accepting the data from all known records as genuine, but. 
marking off the doubtful ones from the rest. 

Kumaravishnu I (Om. A.), 325-50 

‘l . 

Skanda-varman I, 350-375 

I 

Vira-varman (Virakorcha-varman of Dar^i), 375-400 

I 

Skanda-varman II (Om. A), 400-436 


Simha-varman I Yuvamaliaraja Vislinugopa-varman 1 Kumaravislniu IL 

(436-60) (UruvapalH, Nediingarava) | 

I I ■ 1 

Skanda-varman III Siriiha-vannan II (Om. B. l^Iangalur, Buddha-varman 
460-80 Pikira, Buchireddipalem) , 480-500 j 

Nandi-varmaa Vi'shnugopa-varman II (Chiira) Kumaravishnu IIP 
(Udayendiram) (Chendalur) 

The dates given against the monarchs are approximate,, 
based on a rough calculation of twenty to twenty-live years for 
each reign with the date from the Lokavibhaga and the Gahga 
synchronisms as the starting points.^ This scheme, it will be- 
noticed, renders it probable that Samudra-gupta’s Pallava- 
opponent was either Kumaravishnu I himself, or a brother of 
his named Vishnugopa. Siihha-varman II must be taken to 
have had a prosperous reign as he is found issuing the largest 
number of grants. Yuvaraja Vishnugopa-varman I may or 
may not have reigned, though he is called MaJwrdja in the- 
Chura plates ; perhaps he did not. We are b}’- no means sure- 
what happened after Simha-varman II ; the grants have all- 
been suspected as their palaeography is not of the period to- 

‘ The Penukonda plates of Madhava-varman II, for which a.d, 475 
is considered a very good date, state that Aladhava-himself, who had 
another name Simha-varman, -was annointed by the -Pallava Maharaja- , 
Skanda-varman, and earlier, his father Aj^^a-varman was annointed 
the Pallava Maharaja Sirhlia-varman, who is generally taken to be-”^' 
Sithha-varman II. The manuscript of Lokavibhaga gives the informa- 
tion that Sarvanandin finished copying or composing the work on a day 
corresponding to ^th August A.n. 458, which fell in the twenty-second, 
regnal year of Simha-varman, the ruler of Kanchl. 
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which they purport to belong. There is no room in this scheme 
for Simha-varman, the father of Simhavishnu, who starts the 
line of Pallava rulers whose history is best known from the 
end of the sixth centturj- a.d. Here is another gap in the line 
of succession which cannot be bridged at present. 

The political histor}- of the Pallava kingdom during this 
period is ahnost a blank, as the conventional epithets applied 
to the different kings in different charters on their performance 
of sacrifices, success in many fields of battle, honouring gods 
and Brahmanas, and protecting their subjects, are not of much 
value to the historian and do not deserve detailed discussion. 
The contemporar3’ inscriptions of the Kadambas and Gangas, 
however, mention a few facts bearing on the relations of the 
Pallavas with these dj-nasties and these are best considered with 
the history of these lines of rulers. 


3 . The Kadambas. 

The rise of the Kadambas is narrated in some detail in 
the Talagunda pillar inscription* engraved within a century 
of the events. There was a Brahmin famih' who derived their 
descent from Hariti and belonged to the jManavjm gotra ; thev* 
were devoted to the studj' of the Veda and tlie performance of 
Vedic sacrifices ; they were regular in the performance of 
rituals, daily and periodical, and kept an open house w’here 
guests were alwaj's welcome ; thej’- w'ere called Kadambas as 
the\’ tended with care a unique blossoming Kadainba tree that 
had come up near their dwelling. In this familj' was bom 
Jlajiira&rman Avho, after a good education, w'ent to the capital 
of the Pallava mler along with his gum (teacher) '\%asarman, 
•t-to complete his studies and entered the ghatikd (college) with 
a \iew- to learn the entire Veda. There he had a fierce quarrel 


'£/. Vm, 24-36; EC. VH. Sk. !76. 
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with a mounted guard (asvasamstha), and in his wrath, he felt: 
‘Alas! in this age of Kali, Brahinahahood is helpless against 
the Kshatra ; for what can be more pitiful than this, that even 
after I have given full satisfaction to mj" gurus and studied mv!^ 
sakha with great effort, the realisation of m3' spiritual aim 
should depend on the king?’ So with his arm deft in handling 
kusa (a kind of hoi}' grass), samidh (fuel) and other ingredients 
of sacrifice, he grasped the shining weapons of war wishing to 
conquer the world. He soon overpowered the Pallava officials 
of the frontier in battle, and occupied the dense forests round 
about Sriparvata (in the Karnul district). He also levied tribute 
from the Brihad-banas and other rulers to fulfil his avowed 
project and to rouse the anger of the Pallava kings. When these 
rulers of Kanclu came at the head of their vast forces to engage 
him in battle, he surprised them in their camps by nocturnal 
attacks, and kept on harassing them, while avoiding an open 
battle in the field. The Pallava rulers admired his prowess, and 
thinking that no good can come out of the destruction of so 
eminent a warrior, they readity courted his friendship, emplo3’-ed 
him as commander in their wars and in due course crowned 
him with their own hands sole monarch of the territory between 
the western sea and Prehara. Prehara, the eastern limit of the 
Kadamba kingdom which thus came into existence, has not 
been identified ; it has generall}' been taken to be a river, either 
the Tungabhadra or Malaprabha ; but at present this is no more 
than a plausible guess. 

Now there is nothing incredible in this account ; an in- 
sult, real or imagined, leads to a successful rebellion, terminated 
by a peace on the basis of mutual regard and friendship. But 
the details are far from clear ; the nature of the original quarrel 
that followed ]\Ia3'urasarman’s entry into the ghatikd, the placed- 
where he lived and studied at first and whence he went over to 
Kanchi, the reason for his selecting the Sriparvata region for 
the base of his operations against the Pallavas, or for the 
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Pallavas making over the vestern marches of their dominions 
. to Mayiirasarman are all unknown. And it seems that the 
description of the family of Ma3mrasarman as Haritiputras of 
^ the !Mana\'j’a gotra who derived their familj- name from tending 
a Kadamha tree is a mj-th connecting the familj^ with well- 
known local traditions of the Chutus and other lines of rulers to 
whom the country* belonged in earlier times. Several m3'ths 
gathered round the name and famil3' of Ma3'ura&rman in later 
ages, and there was invented a three-e3’ed four-armed epon3^mous 
ancestor of the famil3’. There is no need to reproduce all these 
legends, but a sample ma3' be given ; an inscription of A.D. 
1189' states that being bom in a Kadamha forest the founder of 
the line was called Kadamba Rudra, and as he bore on his 
limbs the reflections of a peacock’s feathers, he came to be 
called Ma3''uravarman, — note the change of Sarman to FnrHiaii. 

Epigraph3’ is our onl3’ guide to the chronolog3’ of Kadamba 
histor3'. The Talagunda pillar inscription ma3' well be assigned 
to the middle of the fifth centur3’- A.D. ; this would indicate the 
middle of the fourth centur3’- as the date for Ma3’urasarman. 
The suggestion has been made that Samudra-gupta’s inroad 
about this time must have given a rude shock to the power 
of the Palla\'as, and that Ma3'urasarman took advantage of the 
resulting weakness and confusion to establish his kingdom in 
tlie 'i’l'est. However that ma3' be, the fact that the earliest 
Kadamba inscription known" is in the Prakrit language and 
■ has features in common with the Hirahadagalli plates, shows 
that the foundation of Kadamba power cannot be later than the 
first half of the fourth century. This inscription is found 
engraved on a pillar in ilalavalli, below a shorter record of the 
Chutus. The inscription does not give the name of the Kadamba 
i-rking, but it ma3' be assigned to the first ruler of the line as it 
confirms and amplifies an earlier gift of Sivaskanda-varman a 


’ EC. VIII, Sk. 179. 

VII, Sk. 204; lA. XLVI, 154-55. 
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Haritiputra of the ]SIanav 3 'a golra and ruler of Vaijayanti— 
obviously a Chutu king ; the Kadamba king {Kadambdnam 
rdjd) is described as Vaijayanli-dharma-mahdrdjadhirdja devoted 
to the study of the Yeda—palikalasojjhayi-chachchdparo, a^ 
phrase which recalls a part of the set prasasiis of the later 
Sanskrit inscriptions of the Kadainbas. Another Prakrit ins- 
cription from Chandravalli/ much shorter than the JIalavalli 
record, names l^Iajnirasarman, states that he dug a tank 
(iaidham), ascribes to him conquests in Traikuta, Abhira, 
Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, Sajdndaka, Punata, Mokari, 
and then stops abruptly at this point. This impossible record 
has all the appearance of a modern fake, and its evidence should 
await confinnation before being accepted as history. 

The genealog 3 ’’ of the Kadambas to be gathered from the 
inscriptions is as follows ; the dates given under each ruler 
being approximations of Jouveau-Bubreuil. 

Slavurasarraan a.d. (345-60) 

I 

Kauga-varman (360-S5) 

Bhagiratha (385-410) 

! 

I ! 

Raghu (410-25) Kakustha-varman (425-50) 


6anti-varman Kuniara-varman Kri^^ina-varman I 

(‘550-75) _ I I 

1 Mandhatri-varman I 1 

Jlrigesa-varman (488-500) Vishnu- Deva-varman 

(470-488) varman 


Ravi-varnian Bhanu-varman Sivaratha Simlia-varraan 
(500-538) I 

I Krishna-varman II (550-65 A.t).)_^ 

Hari-varman I 

(538-50) A-ja-varman etc. 


‘AMR. 1929, No. 1, pp. 50 fi. 
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What services Mayura&rman rendered to the Pallavas after 
he became friends with them and before they gave him inde- 
pendent and sole charge of the kingdom of Vanavasi 
, (Vaijayanti), is not stated either in the Talagunda pillar ins- 
^cription or elsewhere. But the inscription saj^s that Ma5Tira- 
sarman was appointed as Senapati by Shadanana and the mothers, 
a statement which finds a permanent place in the standard 
pra-sasti of the Kadambas ever aftenvards in the phrase : Svdmi- 
viahasena-malrigan-dnudhydtdbhishiklandm ; we have already 
shown reason to hold that this was an instance of the adoption 
of local m3’^ths and legend by the new line of rulers. Maj’-ura- 
sarman, as he came to be known later, was credited in mediaeval 
times with the performance of eighteen horse-sacrifices, and 
the distribution of 144 villages among the 32,000 Brahmins of 
the primeval village — anddi agrahdra—oi Sthanakundura (Tal- 
gunda), but there is no mention of Mayurasarman having 
^ performed even one Asvamedha, not to speak of eighteen, in 
the contemporarj' inscriptions. The Halsi plates' of Yuvaraja 
Kakustlia-varman, the great-grandson of Mayfirasarman, are 
dated in the eightieth Saihvatsara of an unnamed epoch ; the 
reckoning may be taken to have started from the coronation of 
I^Ia5'ura&rman as monarch, but it does not appear in any other 
inscription. 

Of Kanga-varman and Bhagiratha we learn little from the 
Talagunda inscription. The former is said to have won fame 
in fierce wars ; the Vakataka ruler Vindh5^a-sena of the Basim 
branch (,c. a.d. 340-90) is said to have conquered Kuntala, and 
it seems probable that Kanga-varman had to face an invasion 
bv' the Vakataka ruler rvhich, while it tested the military 
■strength of the Kadamba kingdom, does not seem to have had 
permanent results. “ To the reign of Bhagiratha maj"- have 
to be assigned the embassy of Kalidasa from Vikramaditya to 


'M. -VI, 22-4. 

\JRAS. 1914, pp. 324-25, 328. El. XXVI. 148. 
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Kuntalesvara.' Raghu, the elder son of Bhagiratha, who suc- 
ceeded him, ‘subdued his enemies by his valour’ ; his younger 
brother Kakustlia was Ytivaraja under him, holding his court 
perhaps in Palasika (Halsi) ; a grant issued by him from that 
town hands over some land to a general, Srutakirti by name,, ^ 
for the use of the venerable arhals of the place in order to 
secure his spiritual welfare in the next world [dlmanas- 
idrandriham).- At the end of Raghu’s reign Kakustha-varman 
became king ; the Talgunda pillar inscription bestows great 
praise on him and describes the prosperous condition of the 
countr}- under his rule and the splendonr of his numerous palaces 
adorned with gopuras. He is said also to have brought joA- to 
many a royal household like that of the Guptas by means of 
his daughters. The details of the marriage alliance with the 
Guptas are not forthcoming, unless the surmise is accepted that 
Kalidasa’s embassy to the ruler of Kuntala, referred to above,, 
had something to do with it. But a princess of Kuntala, 
Ajitabhattarika by name, is said to have been the queen of 
Vakataka Narendra-sena and mother of Prithvl-shena II,® and 
it seems probable that she was a daughter of Kakustha-varman. 
This king made a large fresh water tank within the precincts of 
the celebrated Siva temple of Talagunda, and the fact ivas 
recorded on a pillar by his son and successor Santi-varman in 
the inscription that has so far guided our exposition of Kadamba 
history. 

An inscription from Talagunda mentions a prince Kakustha 
of the Bhatari line, son of a beautiful Kadamba princess ; this 


‘ The embassy is attested to by two rather later works, Kavya- 
vnmBihsa of Rajasekhara and AnchityavichSracharcha of Kshemendra. 
There however is no unanimity among the scholars about the identitv 
of the Kuntala king. 

’lA. VI, 23. The phrase cited in the text was misunderstood by' 
Fleet, and some history has been made by Moraes in his Kadamhakufa 
p. 23 out of Fleet’s mistaken translation. 

^ El. IX, 271, AW. 30-1. Kielhorn’s date for the 3alaghat plates- 
IS clearly far too late. J. Dubreuli AHD. pp. 75, 100. Cf. Ch. Y above. 
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prince is said to have attained the headship of ten miiuclalikas 
with control over customs duties — a statement which is interest- 
ing, as anotlier inscription states, as we shall sec, that 
Vaijaj'antl had eighteen uiatjdalikas in charge of its customs 
^ revenue. It seems not unlikely that the Kadamba princess men- 
tioned here was also a daughter of the famous Kadamba 
Kakustha, and that his namesake of the Bliatarivaiiisa was a 
grandson of his. 

Santi-varman is described as a ruler of great fame, the 
beauty of whose fine person was enhanced by the wearing of 
tliree crowns (patialraya) ; this seems to indicate fresh accession 
of territory, but the details are unknown. A record of his son 
Jlrigesa from Halsi also says, without specifying details, that 
Santi-varman dragged to himself by main force the Lakshmi 
from the palaces of his enemies.* He was apparently served in 
a subordinate capacity by his younger brother Kpslina-vannan 
^ and the latter’s son ^hshI,lU'Va^^a^. The position of Krishna- 
varman is, however, involved in some obscurity, \\nhle there 
are no inscriptions directly emanating from him, in those of his 
sons ho is credited with ruling the southern country with great 
efficiency and popularity and with liaving performed the 
Asvamedha.' While Deva-varman calls himself Yuvaraja and 
issues his grant from a place called Triparvata (not identified), 
his elder brother Vishnu-vannan dates his grants in his own 
regnal years (third and fifth) ; in one grant he takes the per- 
mission of his uncle Santi-varman for making the gift and 
describes him as "his elder father, lord of the entire Karnata 
conntrj' of which I’aijayanti with its eighteen mandalikas was 
the lilaka”, but in another grant, two years later, there is no 
mention of Santi-vannan, and Vishnu-vannan announces that 
,>lic was anointed by the Pallava ruler Santi-varma-maharaja. 


’ lA. VI, 24-5. 

’ Binlr plntc of Visluiu-vanii.nn EC. VI, Kd. 1C2; lleWnfa grant of 
same MAR. 1925, p. 9S; Devagiri plates of Dcv.a-varm.an 1.4. Vll, 33, 

ID 
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Some light on this puzzling set of facts may be got from two 
other inscriptions of the time. From the Barnahalli plates of 
Krishna-varman II/ the great grandson of Krishna-varman I, 
the subject of our present discussion, we learn the fact that he , 
had for his queen a Kekaya princess who was the mother of 
Vishnu-varman. Secondly, a stone inscription from Anaji' 
(Davanagere Wnq in the Chitaldurg district of Mysore) makes 
the important statement that Sivananda-varman, a scion of the 
renowned line of Keka3^as, witnessed the ravages to which his 
countrj' became subject during the battle between Nanakkasa, 
the Pallava king, and Krishna-varman in which Krishna- 
varman’s forces were shattered ; the sight of so much suffering 
stirred Sivananda to the depths of his being, and he resolved 
to renounce all wordlj’ ambition and seek his peace and the 
eternal fame of his family by fasting unto death. Now it seems 
verj" probable that Sivananda rvas the brother of the Kekaj^a 
queen of Krishna-varman. 

In the light of all these facts, the course of events may be 
reconstructed somewhat as follows. During Santi-varman’s 
reign, the hostilitj’’ of the Pallavas spelt danger to the Kadamba 
power ; the situation was met by the southern part of the 
kingdom being constituted into a separate charge under Krishna- 
varman and his sons with independent status, a \nrtual division of 
the kingdom accentuated bj'^ the performance of a horse-sacrifice 
by Krishna-varman ; all the same, the blow from the Pallavas 
fell heavy on this boastful ruler and perhaps cost him his life, 
besides ruining the principality of the Kekayas, the home-land 
of his queen ; as a result of their rfictory the Pallavas claimed 
the allegiance of Vishnu-varman who had to accept investiture 
from them. If this view of the events is correct, the Kadambas 
must be held to have suffered a tangible set-back in their positio^ 
in this period ; a part of their territory and a branch of the 


' El. VI, 16-20. 
» EC. VI, 16-20. 
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royal family passed under Pallava suzerainty at least for a time. 
The names of the Pallava rulers concerned, Nanakkasa and 
Santi-varman, are otherwise unknown, a sharp reminder of how 
.^ little we know at present of the history of those times. 

Santi-varman was followed on the throne b}'- his son 
INIrigesa-varman who is knorvn from several records.^ He ruled 
from Vaijayanti, had Palasika under his control, and waged 
successful wars against the Gangas and Pallavas ; in the Halsi 
plates he is described as the destro3nr of the eminent family 
of the Gangas and the destructive fire (pralayanala) to the 
Pallavas. But no details of these wars are forthcoming. His 
learning and wisdom, his proficiency in the riding of horses 
and elephants and all other manly exercises, his abilit}'- as a 
soldier and capacitj’ as a ruler of men receive high praise in 
the Devagiri plates of the fourth year. He built a Jaina temple 
^ in Palasika in memorj' of his father and endowed it liberally 
(Halsi plates). The queen of Mrigesa-varman was called 
Prabhavat! ; she came of the family of the Kekayas with whom 
the Kadambas had several matrimonial connections, and she 
was the mother of Ravi-varman.' 

Mandhatri-varman is the next ruler to be considered. 
Wliile editing one of his two records Kielhorn expressed the 
opinion that Mandhata was more closely connected with Mfigesa 
than any other I'uler of the Kadamba line, and that he might 
have been a younger brother of Santi-varman or of Mrige& 
himself, and thus, his immediate predecessor or successor. The 
discovery of the Shimoga plates’ has showm, however, that the 
name of Mandhata’s father was Kumara-varman ; and he might 
have been a third son of Kikustha-varman. Mandhata is called 

ruler of Vaijaj'^anti in the Kudigere plates of his second year, 
Ai 

'Devagiri plates Yr. 3 lA. VII, 35-7; Devagiri plates Yr. 4 lA. VII, 
37-8; Hitnahebbagiln Yr. 7 EC. IV, Hs. 18; Hire Sakuna Yr. 8 EC. 
VIII, Sb. 33; Halsi plates Yr. 8 lA. VI, 24-5. 

^ MAR. 1911, pp. 33, 35. 

' Ibid. p. 32. 
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while the other grant is issued from Uchchangi (Uchchhringi) 
in his fifth regnal year. Possibly Mrnulhatri-vannan ruled 
during the minority of Ravi-varman (son of Mrigesa), who 
succeeded him and had a long reign of about forty years. 

Of Ravi-vannan’s reign we have (juite a number of records, 
ranging from the fifth to the thirty-fifth regnal year, and a 
damaged stone record in Kavadi in the Sorab {dluq of Sliiinoga 
district' seems to record the salt performed by his queen on 
his death. Of the two undated records from Hahsi,' one deals 
with the institution of a Jaina fe.stival at Halsi, and the other 
makes the important statements that having killed in battle 
Vishnu-varman and other kings he conquered the whole earth, 
and occupied Palasikfi after driving out the lord of Kancln, 
known as Chandadanda ; probably, the title Kanclnsvara applied 
to Chandadanda is only a synonym for Pallava, and does not 
necessarily imply his rule in Kanclnj)ura, and Chaiuladai.ida 
might have belonged to the same branch of the Pallavas as 
Saiiti-vannan who appointed Vishnu-varman. However that 
may be, we have clearly a further stage in the hostilities 
between the Kadambas and the Pallavas, and the former seem 
to have got the best of it in this round. The words of the 
inscription lead us to siqipose that Chaiidadanda and iierhaps 
Vishnu-varman also had invaded the territory of the Vanavasi 
kingdom, and penetrated into it as far as Halsi ; Ravi-vannan 
succeeded in disposing of his collateral uncle on the battle field, 
and throwing out the Pallava intruder. This perhaps restored 
the original unity and e.xtent of the Kadamba dominion. The 
Xilambur plates are dated in the fifth year of the reign, and 
issued from Vaijaj'anti (Vanavasi)/ and so too the Sirsi grant 
of the thirty-fifth vear,'* which mentions a temple of Mahadeva . 
■ 

‘ EC. vm, Sb. 523. 

’ lA. VI, 25-7, 29-30. 

• El. VIII, 14G-9. 

‘Ibid. XVI, 264. 
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erected b}- a favourite nnnister of the king who was the amdtya 
of the division {dcsa) of the kingdom called Nllakantha, the 
Nelcynda of the Greek writers. 

^ Ravi-varmau was followed by his son Hari-varman who 
nrled from Vaijaj'antI, as is seen from the Sangoli plates of his 
eighth 5'ear/ which contain astronomical details 3'ielding a 
date in a.d. 53S for his accession to the throne. The Halsi 
plates of the fourth j-ear' state that he enjoj-ed the rule of his 
kingdom in peace — (niriipadravdm rdjyasriyam) , and this is 
confirmed b\’ the general tone of another record of the next 
j*ear from the same place, which mentions a Sendraka ruler 
Bhanusakti, as a feudatory'. But the end of the reign was bj’ 
no means so happ3’ or peaceful. About .a.d. 545 Pulakesin I 
established his power in Eadami ; and this meant not onlr* the 
loss of the northern parts of the Kadamba kingdom, but the 
y emergence of a new danger to the ver3’ existence of Vanavasi 
as an independent kingdom. And the Kadambas were b}'" no 
means a strong and united power. The feud between the elder 
and younger brandies was hushed for a time after the resound- 
ing successes of Rad-varman, and Simha-varman, the son of 
Vishnu-varman, took a warning from the fate of his father and 
was content to remain in obscure subordination. jSTot so, how- 
ever, his son Knshna-varman II who strengthened himself b3* 
alliances with his neighbours and actuall3’ undertook a 
militar3' expedition against Vaiia3nnti as we learn from his 
Bennur plates — Va ijayanil-vijayaydlrd m-a b h iprasl li itah We 

ma)- well suppose that this expedition put an end to the reign 
of Hari-varman, the last known ruler of the elder branch, and 
brought Krishna-vannan H to the throne of ■\^aija3-antl. His 
Bannahalli plates issued in his seventh 3’ear'‘ confirm this view 
-Ik 

‘ El. XIV, I63-S. 

> lA. VI, 30-2. 

’ EC. V, BI. 245. 

*E[. VI, 16-20. 
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of his progress by hinting at the contrast between his father's 
obscurity and his own prominence and saying that he obtained 
the status of monarch by the strength of his own mind and 
arms. An inscription of his nineteenth regnal year records a 
memorial grant for the spiritual benefit of his parents. Either 
Krishna-varman II himself or his son Aja-varman must have 
been ruling Vanavasi at the time of its definite conquest by 
Kirtti-varman, the son of Chalukya Pulakesin I, 

Other early Kadamba princes are known from stray records, 
like jMadhu-varman of the Tadagani inscription,' and Damo- 
dara, whose name with the designation of king is inscribed 
twice on a rock near a water-fall of the Ghataprabha in Konnur, 
might have been a Kadamba too. But their place is uncertain, 
and their names are a warning that our knowledge of the history 
of the period is far from complete. 

4. The G.angas. 

We must now complete the main outlines of the political 
map of south India during the period by the history of the 
Gangas whose territory lay between those of the Kadambas and 
the Pallavas in the southern part of the modem !Mj'Sore terri- 
tory which came to be known to history as Gangavadi by its 
long association with Gauga rule. Early Ganga history has 
suffered much and suffered in equal measure from scepticism 
as well as credulity. That a good number of copper-plates 
bearing unusually early Saka dates are palpable forgeries is 
clear ; until about 1915 when Fleet admitted the Penukonda 
plates of Madhava-varman as the first genuine early Ganga 
record, all was confusion and no record seemed to be free from 
suspicion. Since then, the tendency has been to reconsider the^ 
whole position, and fresh discoveries of clearly genuine copper- 


EC. VII, Sk. 66. 
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plates have aided in the work of reconstructing the history of 
the line in this period. But there is still room for different 
views even about the genealogy of the dynasty, and we must 
^proceed with caution, aiming only at tentative conclusions from 
' definite data. 

The Gahgas, like many other dynasties, developed in course 
of time a legendarj* historj’^ of the acliievements of their ancestors 
of which the earl}' records know nothing, and the account that 
follows is based on records that turn out to be early by this 
test, though the later legends will be briefly adverted to in so 
far as the3' concern indimdual rulers. One of the earliest of 
these legends is the cutting of a stone pillar into two by a 
lustj' blow of his sword bj' the founder of the line, and records 
mentioning even this feature should be treated separate^' from 
those which do not. 

^ The earliest record so far known is a grant by the second 
ruler of the line, IMadhava-vannan I, the son of Konkani- 
varman, recorded in the Sasanakota plates and relating to a 
brahmadcya (gift to Brahmanas) in the 'P&ra-vfshaya.^ The 
next genuine record is found in the Penukonda plates of 
Sladhava-varman II, the grandson of Madhava I, referring to 
a brahmadcya in 'Pamvi-vishaya.- Paru and Paruvi are clearly 
variants of the same name, and are represented by modern 
Parigi, seven miles north of Hindupur in the Anantapur district. 
The genealogy' of the line jrielded bj’- these two records is as 
follows : 


Kohkani-varman Dharmamahadhiraja (a.d. 400) 

I 

Madliava Slaliadhiraja (a.d. 425) 

I 

Gangaraja Ayva-varnian (a.d. 450) 

I 

I 

Madhava Mahadhiraja, alias 
Sishha-varman a.d. 470 


• EL XXrV, 234-9. 
nbid. XIV, 331-6. 
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Tlie dates suggested against each name are in accordance with 
Fleet’s chronological scheme based upon the data of the 
Penukonda record. 

The origin of the Gahgas is even more obscure than that‘s 
of the Pallavas and Kadambas. The early inscriptions only" 
say that the first ruler Koiikani-varman belonged to the 
J;ihnave3’akula, the famil}’ of the Ganges, and the Kaiiviiyana 
golm ; that by the force of his victorious arms he carved out a 
prospei'ous kingdom for himself ; and that he distinguished 
himself on man}’ a field as the many scars on his body witnessed. 
The invocation which occurs uniformly at the beginning of all 
Gaiiga plates shows them to have been worshiiipers of \^ishnu. 
The title Dliorma-mahadhirnja may indicate that Ivoiikani- 
varman was an independent ruler ; but if that was so, the con- 
dition did not last long, and throughout their long history of 
seven or eight centuries, the Gangas found themselves com- 
pelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of one or other of the 
greater dynasties of South India by turns. The elephant was 
the emblem of the family. 

The capital of the early kingdom is nowhere named in the 
contemporary inscriptions ; later tradition, current among the 
Gangas of Mysore and Kalinga, avers that it was Kuvalala, 
modern Kolar, at first, and afterwards Talakad, nearer the 
hostile frontier of the Kadambas against whom they waged war 
in company of the Pallavas in this early period. The view that 
a branch of the Gangas ruled at Parigi rests on no more evidence 
than the location of the property that fonns the subject of the 
gifts in the two grants just mentioned. 

Of i\Iadhava I the early grants say that he inherited all 
the great qualities of his father, and that he had a well , 
cultivated mind proficient in all the Sastras, particularly in the^' 
exposition and practice of the science of Politics (Nllisaslra) ; 
later tradition follou's this up by attributing to him the author- 
ship of a vritH (gloss) on the DaUakasiitra, a treatise on adop- 
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tion.^ The next ruler Ayya-varman (Arya-varman)* was a great 
warrior and proficient in the Sastras, liihasas and Purana, and 
, was appointed duly b}’- the Pallava Simha-varman, the first ruler 
-of the name known to have reigned in Kanchi according to our 
-chronological scheme. The reason of the coronation by the 
Pallava is not apparent, but probably the Gangas had reason 
to fear the power of the Kadambas and entered into a sub- 
■ordinate alliance with the Pallavas and sought their protection. 
'Or more likely there was a succession dispute between Ay^m- 
varman and his brother Krishna-varman, who is known from 
•at least three early records.^ The Penukonda plates say that 
A3’5m-A'arman was consecrated by Siriiha-varman ‘according to 
his deserts’ (yaiharliam) , and later grants, which give his name 
•as Hari-varman, state that he removed the capital to Talakad 
■on the Kaveri in the jM3'Sore district. So it may be that the 
brothers had a dispute, u'liich was settled by Simha-varman’s 
mediation which ended in a virtual division of the kingdom 
‘between them. We have the Chukuttur grant of Simha-varman, 
the son of Krishna-varman, in which he calls himself Mahadhi- 
raja and makes a memorial gift after the death of his heroic 
younger brother Y-iivaraja "^Tra-varman. Let us note also that 
both Aj'ya-varman and Krishna-varman name their sons Shhha- 
varman, in recognition of their political relation to the Pallava 
ruler. 

Later genealogies introduce a Vishnugopa as the son of 
Hari-varman, making INIadhava the son of Vishnugopa. This 
looks much like a fabrication calculated to stress the Pallava 


’ This occurs in the Keragalur plate of Madhava II {MAR. 1930, 
■p. 113, No. 3), which contains the whole gamut of legends like Avani 
■stone inscription {EC. V, Mb. 263). Sucli records do not seem to have 
sV the same claim to authenticity as the simpler ones used in our account 
5n the text. 

“ Gndlur grant, MAR. 1930, p. 259, No. 88. 

’ Bendiganhalli plates of his first year, 1915, p. 40; Kudittiyan 

■plates of his second year, MAR. 1932, p. 124; Chukuttur grant of his 
■son Simha-varman, MAR. 1924, p. 79. 
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connection by borrowing one more Pallava name. The Penu- 
konda plates do not know him, and Rice’s attempt to explain 
the omission as due to accident or error is not convincing. 

From the beginning of Ayya-vannan’s reign then, the 
Gahga kingdom was ruled in two parts by two branches of the 
family from Talakad and Kuvalala, and the same arrangement 
seems to have continued under the sons and successors of 
Aj'ya-varman and Krishna-varman, viz., Madhava II alias 
Sirirha-vannan, and Siihha-varman of the Chukutliir grant. The 
former was anointed by Pallava Skanda-varman, a fact which 
finds more prominent mention in the Kudalur grant than in 
the Penukonda plates, for the grant opens with a fonnal bene- 
diction on Skanda-varman, his family and goira- being duly men- 
tioned. jNIadhava II, called Tacjangfila Madhava in later re- 
cords, has for his queen a sister of Kadamba Krishna-varman I, 
i.e. a daughter of Kakustha-varman who is said to have bestowed 
his daughters on many royal families including the Guptas. The 
child of this union was Avinita according to the later grants. 

Our view of early Ganga history’ may be presented in a 
single conspectus thus : 


Konkani-varman (a.d. <]00) 

I 

Madhava I — Sasanakota plate.s, Yr. 1 {a.d. 425) 


Ayya-varniaii, crowned by Siihha- 
varman (A.D. 450) 

Madhava II alias Sithha-varnian 
_ =Eadamba Krishiiavarnian’s 
sister ; crowned by Skanda-varman 
— ^Penukonda plates (a.d. 475) 

Avinita (annointed as a baby in 
his mother’s lap) (c. a.d. 500) 


Krishna-varman — Bendiganhalli 
plates, Yr. 1 ; Kudittiyam plates 
(A.D. 450) 


Siihha-varman Vlra-vannan 

Chukuttur Ynvaraja 

grant. 

(A.D. 475) 
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HISTORY OF CEYLON. 

The first d}’nasty of Sinhalese kings of the island of 
Ceylon came to an end with the death of Yasalalaka Tissa. 
This gave occasion for various adventurers to contend for the 
throne. An imposter named Sabha^ ruled for six years, but 
was ousted by a prince named Vasabha (66-110)* who not only 
established himself securely on the throne but also succeeded in 
founding a dynasty which lasted for more than three hundred 
years. 

As is usual with the founders of new dynasties, stories of 
a romantic nature have been told of this prince. His future 
greatness, it is said, was foretold by soothsayers and he was 
protected by ProHdence from dangers which threatened him. 
He belonged to a clan called the Lambakanpa, members of 
which had already made a bid for the throne before the 
accession of Vasabha.^ Nothing certain is known about the 
origin of this clan. Later writers connect it with the imperial 
Maurjms of North India and state that the Lambakanna family 
was founded by Asoka’s kinsmen who accompanied the branch 
of the sacred Bodhi tree to Ceylon, but the MaJidvamsa and the 
other early Pali chronicles are silent about the origin of the 
Lambakannas. Whatever his origin, Vasabha succeeded in 
making his authority universally acknowledged in the island as 


'■ The name occurs as Subha in the Mahavamsa, but in inscriptions 
^ he is called Saba (EZ. Ill, 166 ). _ 

’ The proper names are in their Pali forms as gi%'en in the 
Mahavamsa. For dates, see note on the chronology at the end of the 
chapter. 

’ See the account of Ilanaga’s reign in the Mahavamsa , Chap, xx.^v,. 
w. 16 ff. 
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is attested by numerous inscriptions of his reign found in 
various parts of Ceylon. His long reign was a prosperous one 
and his benefactions to the Buddhist religion made his rule 
acceptable to the saiigha. 

The death of Vasabha was followed by a brief period of 
divided rule. The chronicles record that he was succeeded by 
Tissa ‘of the Crooked Nose’ ; but inscriptions attest to the 
fact that two brothers of Tissa set themselves up as indepen- 
dent rulers in various parts of the island, while he was reigning 
at Anuradhapura.^ The weakness resulting from this state of 
affairs was taken advantage of by the Cliola king Karikala who 
raided the island and took away many thousands of Sinhalese 
as captives to South India. Tissa’s son Gajabahu I (113-135) 
unified the kingdom and felt himself strong enough to satisfy 
Sinhalese honour by undertaking a counter-invasion of the 
Chola country. In this enterprise, which has passed into legend, ^ 
he is said to have been eminently successful. Not content with ’ 
liberating the Sinhalese taken away as captives in the previous 
reign he, it is said, brought with him an equal number of the 
Chola king’s subjects to Ceylon. 

Gajabahu’s personal name was Gamani Abhaya, by which 
he is referred to in numerous inscriptions of his found in 
various parts of the island. The epithet by which he is 
universally mentioned in Sinhalese literature as well as in the 
chronicles is found in one record onlj"." The fact that he bore 
such a title indicates that he was noted for his prowess during 
his life-time. The stories of his exploits in South India may 
therefore be taken as based on fact, notwithstanding that they 
are found, overladen with details of a fictitious and marvellous 
character, in writings of a comparatively recent date and do 
not find mention in the Mcihavamsa and other early sources.-^ 
Gajabahu is mentioned in the Tamil poem SUappadi}cara77i as 


> EZ. IV, 214 2. 
‘ AIC. No. 5. 
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one of the kings present at the court of the Chera king on the 
occasion of the consecration of a shrine to Kannagi, the heroine 
who has been deified as the ideal of a chaste and faithful wife. 
^The cult of this goddess, Pattini, which is now obsolete in 
South India, is still widely prevalent among the Sinhalese 
\'illagers and has given rise to a considerable folk-literature in 
which Gajabahu occupies a prominent position as the ruler who 
was instrumental in introducing it to the island. In the folk- 
lore of the Sinhalese, Gajabahu takes a place second only to 
that of Dutthagamanl, the national hero. 

The settled conditions established in the reign of Gajabahu 
prevailed for over half a centurj’^ after his demise. He was 
succeeded by his cousin Mahallaka Naga (135-141) who was 
also his brother-in-law.* Two of Mahallaka Naga’s sons, 
Ehatika Tissa (141-165) and Kanittha Tissa (165-193) reigned 
one after the other. The period covered by the reigns of these 
three 'kings saw the construction of many irrigation works and 
the foundation and endowment of numerous Buddhist viharas. 
Scores of inscriptions of these rulers, recording grants to 
Buddhist shrines, have been discovered in various parts of the 
island. 

The death of Kanittha Tissa was followed by discord in 
the ro.val famil}*, which, however, was not of long duration. 
Kanittha Tissa was succeeded by his son Khujjanaga who, after 
a reign of two years, was murdered by his younger brother 
Kuncanaga. The last named, in his turn, was ousted by 
Sirinaga, his sendpaii. Sirinaga I (196-215) is stated in the 
Mahdvainsa to have been the brother-in-law of Kunchanaga. 
From inscriptions, however, we can glean the additional in- 
formation that he was a son of Bhatika Tissa and had, there- 
Xiore, a prior claim to the throne than his two predecessors." 

' For the relationship bet«'een tliese two monarclis, see JRAS. 
CB. XXX, 452. 

= EZ. IV, 220. 
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■Sirinaga I Avas succeeded by his son Tissa who, on account of 
his concern for the proper administration of justice, earned 
the epithet of Voharika (Skt. vyavahanka). 

It Avas during the reign of Voharika Tissa (215-237) thati^^. 
a sect of Buddhists, called the Vetullaka in the Mahavaiiisa 
and the \^itanda-vadins in the Dipavavisa, is mentioned for 
the first time in the historical records of Cejdon. There is 
little doubt that the Vetullakas Avere jMahayanists,^ particularly 
of the iladhyamika persuasion. The Vetullakas seem to haA’e 
had considerable success in their propaganda and the inmates 
of the Abhayagiri Vihara AA’ere ready to giA’e them a respectful 
hearing. But the orthodox fraternity of the IMahaA'ihara did 
uot brook any compromise AA'ith them and persuaded the king 
to haA'e an inquisition made into their doctrines. This task 
AA'as entmsted by the king to a learned minister named Kapila, 
AA^ho, after due iuA'estigation, pronounced the Adews of the 
Vetullakas to be not in harmony AA'ith the genuine teachings ” 
of the Buddha. They AA'ere, therefore, banished from the island, 
but not for a long period, for AA’e find them disturbing the 
peace of the orthodox i\IahaAdhara monks time and again. 

In spite of his just rule and his concern for the puritj’^ of 
the Church, tire end of Voharika Tissa Avas not happy. His 
3munger brother, Abhayanaga, carried on an intrigue AA’ith the 
queen and fled abroad Avhen the affair came to the notice of 
the king. The partisans of Abhayanaga, by AA’ily stratagems, 
alienated the people from Voharika Tissa, and Avhen he AA’as 
assured that the time AA’as ripe, Abhayanaga returned to the 
island and raised the standard of reA’olt, backed by a numerous 
band of Tamil soldiers w’hom he had enlisted in his serA’ice. 
Realising that he had no chance in an armed struggle, 
Voharika Tissa attempted to escape to the mountains AA’ith^ 
the queen, but Avas pursued, captured and put to death by 


* See ParanaA’itana, Mahayanism in Cej-lon, CJS. Sec, G, Vol. II. 
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Abha3'anaga. The latter married the woman who was the 
cause of this fraternal discord and ascended the throne at 


Anuradhapura. Abhayanaga’s reign of eight j’ears was not 
, memorable for an}- outstanding events. So were the brief 
'^reigns of his two successors, Sirinaga II and Vija5’a, the son 
and grandson respectively of Voharika Tissa. 

After Vija5'a, the throne was occupied in succession b3’ 
two princes who came from Rohana. Their relationship to their 
predecessors is not given in the chronicles, but the3* are stated 
to have been of the Lambakanna clan to which the rulers of 
Ce3’lon during this period all belonged. Samgha Tissa, the first 
of these two intruders, ruled for four 3’ears and came to an 
untinieh’ end. He was succeeded b3' Sirisanghabodhi whose 
extreme de^’Otio^ to the Bodhisattva ideal made him imfit for 


the duties and cares of kingship. The commander-in-chief of 
the army, Gothabhaya, rose in revolt and Sirisanghabodhi, in 
^ order to avoid bloodshed, left the palace and resorted to the 
forest where he adopted a hermit’s life. Gothabhaya mounted 
the vacant throne and, fearing that Sirisanghabodhi might be 
restored b3’ the people, who loved him for his rare \nrtues, 
IJroclaimed a large reward for his head. The story continues 
tliat Sirisanghabodhi, on learning of this from a peasant, himself 
made an offering of his own head so that the peasant, the new 
king and he ma3* all be benefitted, the first by obtaining the 
prize set on his head, the second b3' being firmh^ established 
on the throne and he himself b3' practising the virtue of supreme 
self-sacrifice thus qualif3’ing for Buddhahood in the future. 
The place where Sirisanghabodhi is said to have performed this . 
heroic action is marked b3’ a temple built in his honour by 
Gothabha3'a and is even now a popular place of pilgrimage. 

^Sirisanghabodhi will no doubt be counted a failure b5' modern 
historians, but that was not the judgment of the people of 
ancient Ceylon. He is considered to have shed great lustre on 
the island’s ro3'al line and his name was borne as a title b3* 
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every allernatc ruler of Ceylon for a thousand years after his 
death. 

Golhfddiaya (254-267) appear.s from the chronicles to have 
been an adventurer who inanatred to seize the throne by 
questional)lc means, l-'rom an inscription of his," however, it ^ 
ai)pears th;it he was a son of Sirinaqa II and had, therefore, a 
legitimate ri.uht to the throne. During his reign, the heterodox 
\’elullakas (the Mahayanists) again came into prominence and 
were able to gain many followers among the mend)ers of the 
Abhayagiri community. I'ollowing the example of Vohariha 
Tissa, Gothfddiaya proscribed them. He went further ; he 
selected sixty of tlieir leading members, jdaced brand marks on 
their bodies and banished them. The disgraced \'etullaka 
monks went to KavcripaHana in South India, where one of 
them had a ijupil named Snhghamitta who, having learnt of the 
barbaroits treatment accorded to his teacher and others of his 
persuation, resolved to come to Ceylon in order to teach a 
le.sson to the Mahavihfira monks at whose instigation the king 
had acted in this wise. Sahghamitta managed to win royal 
favour and was appointed tutor to the two sons of the king. 
The elder prince, jeltha Tissa, was not imi)rcssed by hi.s 
teachings, but the younger, Mahasena, became a ready convert. 
Sahghamitta realised that he could carry out his plans when 
Mahasena, in due course, came to the throne. 

When Gotlifibhaya died, there seems to have been a dis- 
satisfied faction among the dignitaries of state. But Jetjha Tissa 
(267-277) took efTeclive, though drastic, action and nipped in 
the bud any possildc schemes against him. JeBha Tissa was 
succeeded by his younger brother Wahasena (277-504) who was 
one of the most outstanding among the rulers of ancient Ceylon. 
Sanghamitta, who had left the shores of this island during the ^ 
reign of Jettha Tissa, rctunicd with Alahasena’s accession 
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and did not lose anj' time in starting liis campaign against the 
orthodox communit3^ Acting on his advice, the king ordered 
the a\Iahavihara monks to accept the Vetulla or Mahayana 
(doctrines. Tliej^ refused and the king issued an edict pro- 
'^liibitiug the townspeople to give alms to them. The inmates 
of the iMahavihara, rather than submit to the king in matters 
spiritual, left their monaster}'- and took refuge in Rohana. The 
king appropriated their properties, destroyed many of their 
establishments and utilised the material to embellish the 
Abha5’agiri Vihdra. This persecution of the most important 
religious communiU' in the island gave rise to popular resent- 
ment and the leaders of the anti-j\Iahavihara faction were 
murdered by the orthodox partisans. A civil war was narrowly 
averted bj' the personal friendship, which existed between 
l^Iahasena and the leader of the insurgent forces ; but the king 
liad perforce to change his religious policy and make peace 
^ with the ]Maha\'ihara. 

Later, however, IMahasena again quarrelled ndth the 
Mahavihara when he founded a new monastery, the Jetava^ 
narama, encroaching on the grounds of the ancient institution, 
Jetavana Vihdra developed into the headquarters of the third 
great sect among the three into which the Buddhist church of 
ancient Ceylon was divided. The siiipa built in this vihdra by 
Mahasena was the largest in Cejdon and perhaps surpassed in 
size any other monument of its class anywhere in the world. 
Mahasena also constructed a number of large irrigation 
reservoirs, one of which, the Minneri, covers an area of nearly 
5000 acres. His public works which were designed to benefit 
•the land b\' ensuring a regular supply of water to irrigate. the 
rice fields, so impressed the people with their magnitude that 
.i.he was deified after his death. He still receives worship from 
the peasants in some parts of the island. 

The reign of Sirimeghavanna (304-332), the son and 
successor of IMahasena, is noteworthy for the arrival in Ceylon 
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of the Tooth Relic of the Buddha from Dantajmra in Kaliuf;!i. 
This became, in course of time, the jialladinm of the .Sinhalese 
kings and, housed now in Kandy, is still an object of great 
devotion to the Buddhists of the island. .Sirimeghavanna 'vasi 
a contemporary of Sanuulra-gupta, the great Gupta emperor of^ 
North India, and we learn from Chinese .sources that the 
.Sinhalese monarch sent envoys to the Indian i)Olenlate and 
obtained from him permission to build a convent at Buddha 
Gay.'i for the benefit of pilgrims from Ceylon to that holy jdace.' 

Sirimeghavanna’s younger brother, JeUha Tissa II, who was 
known for his proficiency in ivory carving, ruled for nine years 
and was succeeded by his son Bnddhadasa (.vli-o/o). This 
monarch was famous for his skill in medicine and surgery and a 
number of marvellous cures .rro attributed to him. He estab- 
lished hospitals all over the island, not only for human beings 
but also for animals, and maintained physicians in charge of 
them. He also provided for the mental uplift of his subjedts 
by appointing preachers to expound the religion to them. 
Buddhadasa’s son, Upalissa II (370-412) was a man of a 
benevolent disposition and, though wearing a crown, imaclised 
the virtues of a Bodhisattva. This, however, did not protect 
him from his younger brother Mahanama, who had adopted a 
religious life and developed an intimacy with the queen. 
Mahanama persuaded the queen to murder Upatissa and himself 
ascended the throne. 

Mahanama’s reign (412-434) was memor.able for the labours 
of the great Pali commentator Buddhaghosha, whose writings 
have settled the doctrines of the form of Buddhism now pre- 
vailing in Cej-lon as well as in Burma, Siam and Cambodia. 
Buddhaghosha’s literarj' output has so impressed later genera- 
tions that legends have grown around his name and it is now^, 
difficult to have a really historical account of his career. 


See p. 149 above. 
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Ce3’lon. tradition assei'ts that he was a Brahmin of North India 
- who, after his conversion to Buddhism, was entrusted by his 
teacher with the task of translating into Pali the vast exegetical 
->^terature on the Theravada canon which then existed in the 
Sinhalese language. Buddhaghosha himself testifies to his 
connection with the Tamil countrj’’ and mentions Kanchi as a 
place where he resided for some time.^ Buddhadatta, another 
Pali commentator who is believed to have been a contemporarj- 
of Buddhaghosha, wrote at Kaveripattana when the Kalabhra 
king Achjnita was ruling over the Chola coimtr3’." In Buddha- 
ghosha’s writings the Sinhalese king of his daj" is mentioned as 
Siripala, Sirinivasa or Sirikudda. In some of his inscriptions, 
ilahanama is referred to b}-^ the name Tiripali ukich is 
equivalent to Siripalita in Pali.* Chinese annals record that an 
envoy sent b}’ a king of Ce3don named Mohanan arrived in that 
■y countr3" in the 5'ear 42S a.d. The king referred to is no doubt 
Mahanama. 

Mahanama’s death was followed b3' the extinction of the 
d3-nast3' which, founded by Vasabha, continued to hold 5wa3' 
over the island for more than three hundred years. A son of 
his, named Sotthisena, born of a Tamil consort, ascended the 
throne but was immediately ousted in favour of the husband of 
Slahanama’s daughter born of the consecrated queen. The 
latter died after one 3-ear and an impostor named Mittasena held 
the sceptre for a similarl3’-’ brief period when an invasion from 
South India imposed foreign rule on Ce3don for about twent3'- 
five 3'ears. 

The leaders of this Tamil invasion seem to have hailed 


from the Pand3'a countr3', for the first of them to rule 
Ce3-lon was called Pandu. He was succeeded, in turn, b3- five 
of his confederates, namety Parinda, Khudda Parinda, Tiritara, 


* See the Colophone of the Rlanorathapuram . 

- See the Colophon of the Vinaya-vinicchaya (P.T.S.), p. 229. 
’ CJS. Sec. G. n, 18. 
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Dathiya and PIthiya. ■Though these rulers were of South 
Indian origin they seem to have patronised Buddhism and. 
adopted Sinhalese institutions. Inscriptions of three of them, 
Parinda, Khudda Parinda and Dathiya, have been discovered ii^ 
various parts of the island. These records are in old Sinhalese 
and register donations to Buddhist shrines.* Khudda Parinda 
bore the epithet of Buddhadasa." 

Many Sinhalese nobles, however, did not submit to 
Dravidian rule and maintained themselves in various parts of 
the island to which the Tamils were unable to penetrate. The 
national movement against the Tamils found a leader in the 
person of Dhatuseua, who is said to' have belonged to the 
Maurya race. He spent his boyhood in a Buddhist vihara where 
one of his uncles, who was a member of the Order, protected 
him from many dangers. Arrived at man’s estate, Dhatusena 
rallied the national forces round him and started the campaign 
for the liberation of his people when Khudda Parinda was in 
power. The three Tamil rulers who succeeded Khudda Parinda 
were all killed in battle by Dhatusena who, after vanquishing 
his enemies in a protracted series of campaigns, ascended the 
throne of Anuradhapura about 463 A.D. 

Dhatusena was a liberal patron of Buddhism and founded 
many vihdras and repaired dilapidated ones. He is, however, 
best remembered for the great contribution he made to the 
wonderful irrigation system of ancient Ceylon. One of the 
reservoirs constructed by him, the Kalavava, is an immense work 
covering an area of over 4000 acres and irrigating a vast tract 
of paddy fields. 

Dhatusena’s end was tragic. At the instigation of his 
son-in-law, the commander-in-chief of the army, Kassapa, a 
son of DhMusena by a wife of inferior status, usurped th*^ 
throne and murdered the old king by walling him in the 


» CJS. Sec. G. II, 181. 
* EZ. IV, 113. 
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chamber in A\-hich he was imprisoned. The rightful prince, 
Moggallana, fled to India vowing to avenge the foul crime. 
The parricide Kassapa I (479-497) betook himself to the impreg- 
nable rock fortress of STgiri, on the summit of which he built 
magnificent palace and reigned for eighteen years. The 
remnants of the paintings with which he adorned the preci- 
pitous side of the Sigiri rock are well-knonm and are counted 
among the most precious relics of the ancient pictorial art of 
India and Cejdon. Moggallana eventually returned from India 
with an army and Kassapa, instead of waiting for the invader 
in his great stronghold, went forward with his forces to give 
battle to hloggallana. In the encounter which ensued, Kassapa’s 
arm}’ broke its ranks and fled, and the parricide, finding ever3'- 
thing lost, committed suicide on the battle-field. 

Moggallana I (497-515) gave vent to his wrath by sla3’'ing 
all who had taken Kassapa’s side and had a hand in the.murder 
of his father. After a reign of eighteen years, he was suc- 
ceeded bj’ his son Kumaradasa (515-534) who, for several 
centiuies, has enjoyed a reputation, to which he had no claim, 
as the poet who composed the Janakxharana} Kumaradasa’s 
son, Kittisena, came to an imtimelj" end after a reign of nine 
months and with him the direct line of Dhatusena became 
extinct. 

The elements of culture which the Aryan-speaking immi- 
grants from North India brought to Cejdon in the fifth or 
sixth centur}' b.c. and the religious and artistic movements 
wliich arrived in Ce5'lon in the third century B.c., through the 
missionarj' zeal of Asoka, attained, in many respects, to a 
high degree of efflorescence during the period dealt with in 
this chapter. The largest stiipa in the island was built during 


^ A. manuscript of this poem discovered some years ago in Malabar 
contains eridence to show that Kumaradasa, the author of the 
Jamkiharana, was a scion of the Sinhalese royal family, but was a 
personage distinct from the king of that name. 
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this period and the irrigation reservoirs and channels then 
constructed evoke the admiration of modern engineers. The 
sculpture attributable to this epoch is of high merit and bears 
affinity to that produced by the schools of Amaravati and 
Nagarjunfkonda. The height to which the art of painting^ 
attained can be judged from the Sigiriya frescoes. 

In spite of occasional palace intrigues, which hardly 
affected the life of the people, and an interlude of Tamil rule, 
which lasted for only a quarter of a century, the social and 
economic conditions of the island during this period seem to 
have been of a settled character. Trade flourished between the 


island and various parts of the Indian continent and further 
afield ; envoys were dispatched by Sinhalese kings to the courts 
of powerful Indian monarchs, to Rome and to China. There 
was lively intercourse between the Buddhists of Ceylon and 
their cq-religionists in India. Sinhalese convents were estab- 
lished at Buddha Gaya and Xagarjunikonda and the Sinhalese 
monks and nuns had some share in the attempts made during 
these centuries for the propagation of Buddhism in East Asia. 
The reputation enjoyed by the great religious establishments 
of Anuradhapura as strongholds of the Theravada Buddhism 
attracted to them seekers after the Truth from distant lands 
and a considerable commentatorial and exegetical literature in 
Pali, produced during this epoch by the ^lahawhara of 
Anuradhapura, is still extant. 


APPENDIX 

Note on the Chronoeogy. 

The dates given above are in accordance with the chrono-J^ 
logical table appended to L.- C. Wijesinha’s translation of the' 
Mahavamsa. They have been computed, on the basis of the 
Buddhist era starting 543 B.C., current in Ceylon, by adding 
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up the lengths of reigns given in the chronicles and taking into 
consideration the traditional dates in the Buddhist era given in 
literarj' sources for certain important events, Wickremasinghe 
Ill, 1-47) and Geiger {Ciilavamsa, translation, Vol. II, 
Pp. 1-47) have both elaborated chronological tables prepared on 
the assumption that a Buddhist era with 4S3 b.c. as its epoch 
was current in Cejion during the earlier period of its history. 
\^'ickremasinghe holds that such an era was in use for the 
whole period dealt with in this chapter while Geiger opines 
that its use extended up to the end of jMahasena’s reign. 

The theoiw’ has landed both these scholars in considerable 
difficulties in effecting the transition from one Buddhist era to 
the other. Chinese references to Ce^don during the period 
between the fifth and eighth centuries published by Sylvain 
Le\i (JA. 1900, pp. 297 ff, 401 ff) furnish us with indisputable 
eridence to prove that "Wliesinha’s dates are preferable to those 
of Wickremasinghe and Geiger. Pien-e-iien, chap. 66, records 
that in the fifth year of luen-kia (42S .\.D.), the king of Ceylon, 
Mo-ho-nan by name, sent an embassN' to the Chinese court. 
There is no difficulty in recognising the name iSIahanama in 
“Mo-ho-nan” and there was only one king of Ce3ion b}* this* 
name. According to Wijesinha’s tables, Mahanama reigned 
from 412 to 434. The date of the Chinese embassj* falls correctl}' 
within tliis period. Computing on the basis of a Buddhist era 
begiiming 4S3 b.c. Wickremasinghe makes ilahanama ascend 
the throne in 46S forty 3-ears after his envo3- arrived in 

China. 

The Nikaya Sarigraha, a work of the fourteenth centur3-, 
gives SiS B.E. as the date of ilahasena’s accession. Adding up 
the lengths of inteiwening reigns as given in the Mahavumsa, 
■Ifihe first 3-ear of Mahanama would fall in 953 B.E., i.e., 4T0 .A.D. 
Avhich enables the latter to be on the throne in 42S A.D. 
when his envoys were received by the Chinese emperor. On 
the same computation Sirimeghavanna shoiild have ascended 
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tlie throne in 845 B.E. (302 a.d.) and this is not in conflict with 
the fact that he was a contemporary of Samudra-gupta, as we 
lekrn from the Chinese writer Wang-Hieun-t’se. 

' There is no valid ground to doubt the general accuracy ofy 
the chronicle for the three or four centuries preceding ]\Iaha- 
nama’s reign. The great maiority of the kings of this period 
are mentioned in contemporar}' records and when regnal 3^ears 
are given in these records, they do not come in conflict with 
the data furnished by the chronicles. Sylvain Levi, who has 
tested numerous dates from the fifth to eighth centuries by 
nieans of Chinese references, concludes that "the accuracj’^ of 
the Sinhalese annals is triumphantly vindicated by this test”. 
Vincent Smith, than whom there was no severer critic of the 
Sinhalese chronicles, confesses that ‘there is not, I believe, any 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the Ceylonese dates 
even for the much earlier time of Dutthagamani, about B.c. 161’ 
(lA. XXI, 195). The question is not whether the Pariniivdna of 
the Buddha actually took place in 483 or 543 b.c., but whether 
a Buddhist era with 483 B.c. as its starting point was current 
ih Ceylon at any period. The evidence available not only dis- 
proves the contention of Wickremasinghe, Geiger and others 
that such an era was in use during the period covered by this 
chapter, but establishes that dates were computed during this 
period in the traditional Buddhist era of Cejdon having 543 b.c. 
as its epoch. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 

The prosperiw of a country and the happiness of its 
inhabitants depend to a great extent upon the efficiency of its 
government and the ideals which inspire its administration. 
Let us, therefore, now review the administrative machinery 
■of our period and find out how' far it was rvell developed and 
■efficient, and how far it could succeed in promoting the moral 
.and material progress of the people of the country. 

In the Vakataka-Gupta period, there were two types of 
■states in the country', monarchical and non-monarchical or 
xepublican. ^Monarchies existed throughout the country, but 
republics were flourishing only in certain parts of northern 
India. Democracy was better developed in the sphere of the 
•T'illage government in south India than in the north ; it is, 
■-therefore, rather surprising to find that its application in the 
Iiigher branches of government should not have resulted in the 
development of republics to the south of the Vindhyas as it 
did to its north. 


I. Republican States.^ 

Let us first consider the non-monarchical states of our 
period. The chief ones among these were those of the Madras 
in the Central Punjab, the Kunindas in the Kangra vallej', the 
A"audhe3'as in the south-eastern Punjab, the Arjunayanas in 

■ Standard works and authorities on political science define republic 
as a state, where the sovereign power rests, not with a single person 
as in nionarchy, but in a group or college of persons, more or less 
numerous. Oligarcliies, aristocracies and democracies have all been 
labelled as republics. Thus Sparta, -Athens, Carthage, Rome, medieval 
A'enice, the United Netherlands and Poland have all been described by 
political writers as republics, though none of them possessed that full 
representative character which some are inclined to consider as the 
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the Agra-Jaipur area and the Malavas in the Central Rajputana. 
In Central India also there were some small non-monarchical 
states like those of the Prarjunas, Sanakamkas/ Kakas and 
Abhiras. Their earlier history is not known. These tribes had 
a non-monarchical form of government since early times and it 
continued to prevail among most of them down to the end of 
the 4th century A.D. 

The Allahabad inscription of Samudra-gupta associates no 
kings with headships of these states ; it describes’ how the 
hlalavas, the Yaudheyas etc., and not their kings, came forward 
to offer submission to the great Gupta Emperor. It is, there- 
fore, clear that they had no kings and were non-monarchical 
states. The sovereignty, however, does not appear to have been 
vested in the whole population. The evidence of the early 
Buddhist literature and the accounts of the Greek writers tend 
to show that in the non-monarchical states of the 4th century 
B.c. the Central Assembly consisted mostly of the members of 
the landed military aristocracy of the Kshatrij'a class. The 
same was very probably the case in our age also. The towns 
and villages, however, had their own popular councils consist- 
ing of the elders hailing from all classes and professions. 

The Central Executive of the republics was originally 
elected by the Central Assembly, but it was tending to become 
hereditary in our age. The Nandsa Yupa inscription shows 
that in times of difficulties the government of the hlalavas used 
to be vested in aristocratic families, whose heads hereditarily 
used to lead the state armies in times of war and organise the 
civil administration in times of peace. They however enjoyed 


distingaishing mark of a republic. With this theoretic background and 
historical evidence, we can safelj- call the gana states of ancient India 
as republics, since sovereignty was vested in a fairli' numerous group 
of persons, who elected the executive. We have no sufficient evidence 
to accurately describe the constitutions of the different gana states, 
which appear to have differed considerably from one another 
iBut cf. p. UA above. 
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no rofial like tlie Rajas nncl Maharajas.' TJic headship of 

the Sanakfinikn stale had become hereditary and the rejral title 
Ma}:drdja had also been associated with it'. The head of the 
, Vaiidheyn slate was i)cnnitlcd the regal title Mahdrdja ; bnl his 
■* jiost was elective’ and he was not permitted to put Iiis name on 
the slate coinage/ IIow precisely the Vandhej’as elected their 
Mahdrdja , — who was also tlieir commander-in-chief, — we do not 
know. Probably only the members of their aristocracy and per- 
hajis the jnesidenls of the city councils and village I'adchdyals 
took part in the election, the choice being confined to the rival 
claimants from a few leading familie.s. TIic Knnindas, the 
Vaudheyas and the Arjunayanas had probably formed a con- 
federation in r. 2('o A. tv, the military and the foreign affairs 
Iicing in the hands of a triumvirate representing the federating 
units. \Vc do not hear anything further .about the.'ie republics 
from the 5th century A.D. Their di,stincli\’ely republican (/ratja) 
► coinage also comes to an end iiy c. .too A.i). 

The circumstances lltal led to the disappearance of the 
reimblics from northern India arc not yet fully known. Dr. 
Jayaswal has attributed this idicnomenon to the imperialism of 
the Oujitas. ‘.Samudra-gujila like Alexander killed the free 
sin'ril of the country. He destroyed the Malavas and the 
k'atidhcyas, who were the nursery of freedom, and many others 
of their class’.’ 'I'lu's docs not seem to be true. The Mfdavas 
and the Arjunayanas, the Yaudheyas and the Madras had only 
acceiitcd in a general way the imperial jjosition of Samudra- 

* It is IiOHTVcr iiilcrestiiig to note tli.at llie APtl.iv.a ruling families 
had st.'irtcd the rlnini that their .slock was ac re.spcct.ahlc ns tliat of 

the royal family of the Ikshv.'ikiis ; cf. 

ifttriW I Xaml.sa Vfii)a Inscription fnnpnhlished). 

, » CII. in. 2.S. 

^ cii. m, 2.^2. 

‘ The legend alway.s is ; it never mentions the nnnu' 

of nnv Yamlhcva dlahdrdja, 

' ////. p. 210. 
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gupta. They offered him tribute but retained their autonomy. 
Their territories were never directly administered by the 
Guptas, and so their administrative procedure and institutions 
could not have been much affected. It should be remembered , 
that their independence had been completely eclipsed under the ^ 
Mauryas and the Kushairas, but they once more emerged as 
republics when the above imperialisms declined. The Gupta 
imperialism had not interfered with their autonomy and it is, 
therefore, difficult to understand how it could have been fatal 
to their democratic institutions. 

The Nandsa inscription shows that early in the 3rd century 
the leadership of the Malavas had already begun to pass into 
hereditary families which were claiming to.^be as respectable 
as the Ikshaku-rajarsJiis. The leaders of the Yaudheyas and 
the Sanakanikas had assumed the titles of Maharajas and 
Mahasenapatis in the 4th century a.d. The same probably was 
the case with the ancient state of the Lichchhavis, for Kumara- 
devi was an heiress to its dominions. When the headships of 
states thus passed into the hands of hereditary presidents, who 
were military leaders and claimed royal titles, they could no 
longer be distinguished from monarchies. Why the demo- 
cratic traditions were allowed to be weakened by permitting the 
posts of presidents to become hereditary, rve do not know'. It 
may be that the growing tendency to regard monarchy as 
divine may have induced the republics to accept the leadership - 
of hereditary presidents, styled as Maharajas. Probably it w'as 
also realised that the monarchical state, -which could easily 
develop into an empire, w'as a better protection against aggres- 
sion than the republican one, which usually could not expand 
beyond its homeland. 

2. Monarchicad Governments: The Position of the King. 

Hereditary monarchy w'as the prevailing type of govern- 
ment in our period. In the South, even great kings w'ere 
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usual!}’ content with the title of Maharaja in the North, 
however, the Scythian title Rajdliraja was transformed into 
Mahdrdjddhirdja,- and it soon became popular with great com 
querors and imperial rulers. The doctrine of the dimnity of 
king, which had been ■ already started earlier under the joint 
auspices of Hindu thinkers and Scythian rulers, “ was becoming 
more and more popular in our period. Samudra-gupta is des- 
cribed as ■ a god come down to live upon this earth,'* and 
Kadamba and Salahkayana rulers as fifth Lokapdlas or divine 
protectors.^ The diviniU* of king, however, was not taken too 
literally either by the rulers or by the ruled. No one among 
the fonner came forward to openly claim infallibilit}’ for liim- 
self or for his decrees on account of his theoretical divdnity. 
Political thinkers and statesmen only conceded a certain func- 
tional resemblance between the king and the divine guardians, 
when they gave a qualified assent to the theor}’ of king’s 
dimnity. They expressly point out that divinity does not invest 
tlie king with infallibility. Both the Sraritis and the inscrip- 
tions of our age emphasise that a king can become a successful 
ruler, only if he waits upon the elders, studies the art of govern- 
ment, cultivates .religiousness and protects his subjects as 
efficiently as the di\dne guardians.® He must make assiduous 
efforts to master the political science, to cultivate fortitude and 
to acquire leadership ; otherwise he would fail in 'His task. 


‘ It is on very rare occasions that some southern rulers have used 
the title Maharrijadltiraja and Dhannaiiiaharajadhirafa. See also autc, 

p. 106. 

■ The title Maharajadhinija no doubt occurs in the Brrdimana litera- 
ture, but its popularity in Northern India at this period was due to the 
cognate title Rajatirdja brought into vogue by Scythian rulers. 

^ The dcvakiilas of the Kushana rulers at Mathura and their title 
Devaputra, ‘the son of heaven’, show that they subscribed to the doctrine 
of the diwnity of kings, which is guardedlv accepted by MamtsmriU, 
ch. VII, 4-7. 

■* Lokadhamno devasya : Allahabad prasast:, CII. Ill, 8. 

‘lA. V, 151; EL VHI, 234;, EC. V, Belur No. 245. 

’ lA. Yf 155; see also El. VIII, 161, 235, etc. 
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Kings who were haughty, irreligious, immodest and tyrannical, 
were never regarded as divine, nor was their right to oppress 
their subjects ever conceded ; they are held to public oppro- 
brium in the epigraphs of our period. 

Smritis continue to emphasise the necessity of training 
princes in the political science and military arts, and inscriptions 
show that their views were generally followed in practice. The 
Kadamba king Mrigendra-varman is, for instance, described in 
one record as a ruler whose intellect was sharpened and view- 
point liberalised by the study of different sciences, and whose 
bod3’^ was built up by various military exercises including riding 
and controlling horses and elephants." We do not get such 
details about the training of the Gupta, the Vakataka or the 
Pallava princes, but we can safely conclude that a similar course 
was followed in their case also. Literary education was often 
entrusted to the most famous scholars of the age ; thus Vasu- ~i 
bandhu, it seems, was one of the tutors of Samudra-gupta and 
Kalidasa that of Pravara-sena II. Fine arts like music were also 
taught to princes ; Samudra-gupta was a good connoisseur of 
music and the Kadamba king Simha-varman enjoyed a similar 
reputation.^ 


Other jSIembers of the Royal Family. 

The crown usually passed to the eldest son, who was 
installed to the office of the heir-apparent when he had come 
of age and finished his training. Sometimes, however, a junior 
son was specially selected by the father to succeed him when 


: 11 CII . Ill, 146. 


I lA. vii, 37. 

• EL VI, 18. 
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he was convinced that the interests of the state demanded that 
step.^ Such cases were, however, rare and exceptional. Among 
the Western Kshatrapas, however, a peculiar mode of succession 
t was established from c. aoo .\.i>., and the crown passed from 
the eldest brother to the 3-ounger ones in succession, "^^^hen 
the j-oungest brother died after ha\Tng his turn to rule, he used 
to be succeeded b.v the survii’ing eldest son of the eldest 
lirother." 

Younger brotliers of the crown prince were usuallj’ appointed 
to the post of pronncial governors. Thus Go\dnda-gupta, a 
younger brother of Kumara-gupta I, was a governor of ilalava 
under him. Rdjakumaras or junior princes were ruling as 
prordncial governors under the Pallavas.’ If a king had no sons, 
the j’ounger brother used to act as heir-apparent. Cases of 
kingdoms being dinded among ror'al brothers in order to 
accommodate their rival claims are very few. This happened 
in the '^'akataka druiastj’ at the death of the emperor Pravara- 
sena I, when his empire was dirdded among his four sons. In 
the Gupta dynast}* a dirdsion of the kingdom seems to have 
taken place during the closing decades of its existence. In 
both the cases, the consequences were far from beneficial ; the 
personal ambitions of the rival princes were no doubt satisfied, 
but at the cost of the prestige and the power of the dynasties 
concerned. It is, therefore, no wonder that the political tlieory 
and practice of our period should have disapproved of this 
procedure. ~ 

The heir-apparent used to be invested with several 
administrative powers, but their precise scope is not known. 
/Probably they varied in different cases according to personal 
factors. Under the Guptas, the Yuvardja had his separate 

% 

' This was most probablv the case witli Samndra-gupta. See pp. 137- 
5S. 

-Ante, p. 50. 

^EI. I, 5 ff. 
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military establishment under the Kadambas he used to make 
even important appointments." Under the Pallava administra- 
tion, we find him making land grants and issuing orders to- 
provincial officers apparently on his own responsibility.^ Ifi 
the king was old, a good deal of the administrative work would'*' 
fall upon the heir-apparent, as was the case towards the end 
of the reign of the Gupta emperor Kumara-gupta I, or the 
Kadamba ruler Krishna-varman.‘ 

Queens of reigning kings and princesses do not appear to 
be taking any active part in the administration during our 
period. Kumaradeffi, the wife of Chandra-gupta I, who figures 
on her husband’s coins, was probably a regnant queen ; but 
tliere is no evidence to show that she was taking any active 
part in tlie Gupta administration. The same seems to have 
been the case with Dhruvadevi, the famous queen of Chandra- 
gupta n. A number of queens and princesses figure in the i 
Ikshvaku records from Andhradesa, but they too do not seem 
to be entrusted with anj' administrative duties. A queen of 
king Mahasenadeva of Kosala gave a copper-plate charter, but 
it was confirmed by her liusband. Yuvarajnl Chanidem of the 
Pallava d5’-nasty is, however, seen granting a charter without 
the sanction of either her husband or her father-in-law.® The 
omission of this permission may be accidental in this case, or 
it may be that the queens in the Dravidian south took a more 
active part in the administration in this period also, as thew 
undoubtedly did later under the Chalukyas. Dowager queens, 
however, were often assuming the reins of administration in. 
our period even in the North ; the instance of the Vakataka 
queen Prabhavati-gupta is W'ell known in this connection. 

’ A seal of a general belonging to the establishment of the heir-J, 
apparent has been found at Vaisali; AST. 1903-4, n 108 
lA. VII, 34. > ! ■ . ■ 

’ El. VI, 84. 

^Ibid. EX, 172. 

‘ Ibid. VIII, 146. 
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4 . Powers of the King. 

Kings were, as usual, the centre of all niilitarj^ political, 
administrative and judicial powers. They no doubt governed 
with tlie assistance of a ministry', but the ultimate responsibility 
of a final decision rested with them. They were often their 
own commanders-in-chief and used to lead important military 
campaigns. All viceroys, governors and important military and 
cK-il officers were appointed by, and responsible to, them. The 
secretariat at the capital worked under their personal direction 
and supervision, and the provincial governors and their officers 
were under their control and guidance. They distributed titles 
and favours in recognition of meritorious service or literary and 
artistic works of distinction. To all appearance, kings were 
thus almost autocratic rulers, but in reality the case was consi- 
derably different. They shared their powers with ministers 
f and other high officers' who, tliough not theoretically' responsible 
to the people, were expected to control the king, if he was acting 
.against the established laws and customs. Kings had also no 
legislative powers and were expected to carry out rules and 
laws framed not by themselves but by the wise rishis (sages) 
of the bygone ages. Large powers were also delegated to local 
bodies like the village Paiichdyals and town councils ; almost all 
functions of the government, e.xcept that of organising the army, 
determinuig foreign policy and declaring and conducting a war, 
were discharged through the ag^ency of the local bodies, where 
the representatives of the locality had a powerful voice. No 
doubt, there was no central popular assembly like the modem 
parliament ; nevertheless people did not suffer from the evil 
consequences of autocracy’ owing to the above delegation of 


* Purohila (chief priest), Senapati (comrnander-in-diief), ministers, 
ambassadors and spies are referred to as constituting ‘Tiie Great Five- 
fold Group’ in early Tamil literature; Mitduraikkanji, II, 499, 510. 
They must obviously have exercised considerable influence over the 
king. 

iS 
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large powers to' the local bodies. Sinritis and epigraphs of our 
period emphasise that a good king should be particularly careful 
in winning popularity among his subjects by respecting their 
wishes and promoting their welfare,* and there is every reason ^ 
to believe that the rulers ordinarily lived up to this ideal. The 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien seems to be paraphrasing the language 
of some of the inscriptions of our age when he dcscrilies how 
the peojile under the Gupta rule were virtuous, happ.v and 
prosperous, and had no occasions to complain against the auto- 
cracy or high-handedness of the government." 

5 . Ministry. 

As stated already, the king carried on the administration 
with the help of a ministry. Smritis and inscriptions often 
refer to ministers as Manlrtus or Sachivas,^ but do not give us ^ 
any information either about the strength of the ministry or 
about the portfolios held by its different members. It is only 
the foreign minister who is frequently referred to in our 
records. We may, however, be not wrong in assuming that 
the ecclesiastical, military, revenue, land and trade dejiartmcnts 
were under the charge of different members of the ministry. 

It appears that the administrative heads of the different 
departments were often not distinguished from ministers, nor 
were the ministerial jiosts always regarded as superior to those 
of the departmental heads. Thus, for instance, Pritlnnshena 
was first a minister {man(rin) of Kumara-gupta I ; he was later 


, ‘cf. si3nHi;5ifiqr<Hi?idl4ilTi 1 

I A. V, 51 ; see also EL VIII, 235. 

’.Cf. Legge : A Record oj Buddhist Kingdoms, Chap. XVI with k 
Vy. 6 , 21-23 o£ the Junagadh inscription of Skanda-gupta, CH. Ill, 58 ff.’*- 
“ The form amdtya is not generally used in the sense of a minister 
in- the records of our period. It denotes officers of a low grade in 
Salankayana, Gupta and Parivraiaka records; see ilSI. 1911-12, p. 52; 
CII. Ill, 96; M. V, 126. 
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promoted to the post of a general (mahcibalddhikrHa).^ Military 
leadership was one of the important qualifications necessary for 
a minister. Harishena, who was a foreign minister under 
^ Samudra-gupta, was a military general (mahdbaladhikriia) . 
The same was probably the case with Saba, who held the same 
office under Chandra-gupta II ; he is known to have accompanied 
the emperor in his campaign against the Western Kshatrapas. 
Provincial governors under the Vakatakas and the Ikshvakus 
were militar\’ commanders and the same may have been the 
case with their ministers as well. Besides possessing a 
proficiency in the military art, ministers rvere expected to be 
well grounded in the political science as well ; some of them 
like Saba and Harishena were also poets and authors. There 
was often a tendency for the ministerial office to become 
hereditary. The families of Saba* and Prithwshena, referred to 
► above, were holding the ministerial posts for more than one 
generation. Suryadatta was a foreign minister under the 

Parivrajakas in 4S2 A.u. and his son Vibhudatta 28 j’^ears later.® 
Under the Uchchakalpa administration Gallu was foreign 
minister in 496 a.d. and his younger brother Manoratha in 
512 A-D.** Learning and ability often descend for a generation 
or two in undiminished quantity and quality, and so the 
occasional transmission of office in the same family is often to 
the advantage of the state. 

6. The Machinery and Departments of Central 
Goa'Ernment. 

It is unfortunate that we have no direct and detailed 
information about the machinery of the Central Government, 

1 I El. X, 71. 

“ Cf. used as an epithet of Saba ; CII. Ill, 35. 

’ Ibid. pp. 104 & 108.' 

Ibid. p. 128. 
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either of the Guptas, or of the Vakatakas, or of the Pallavas. 
The details of the district administration under the Guptas and 
some other evidence that we get from the contemporar}^ seals 
and inscriptions enable us, horvever, to reconstruct, to some 
extent, the picture of the central administration during our 
period. The capital of the kingdom was the headquarters 
of the central secretariat, whose chief officer was called 
SarvMhyaksha, or the general superintendent of the administra- 
tion, in the Pallava, Vakataka, and Kadamba inscriptions.* 
This officer conveyed the orders of the central government to 
the provincial and district ofhcers through special messengers 
and inspectors who were often described as the carriers of 
rojml orders." 

The central secretariat accommodated the offices of the 
different ministers and the heads of departments. Each office 
had its own seal with which its communications were invariably 
stamped for authentication. Routine business was transacted 
by each minister on his ■ own responsibility, but important 
matters were referred to the wffiole council, which was presided 
over by the king himself. If the king was absent from the 
meeting, the practice was to refer the council’s conclusion to 
him for final approval and disposal.^* Kings often w^ent on 
tours of inspection, when they were sometimes requested to, 
make grants for religious purposes. It is on such occasions 
that they often passed oral orders, referred- to in some of our 
grants."* There is, however, no doubt that these orders were 
noted by their private secretaries and communicated to the 
central secretariat for proper recording and appropriate action.^ 
The private secretaries were called by the term rahasi-niyuhtas ; 

’ ' 2 . 

’ Malavikagnimitra, Act "V. 

‘ El. VI, 38 ; CU. HI. 155. 

' 1 El. XIX, 103. 
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the English term is almost a literal translation of 
corresponding Sanskrit expression. i . 

PratJhdrcis and Mahapraithdras, who figure in the records 
^ of our period, were important officers in the royal coiwt. They 
regulated its ceremonial and granted the necessarj^ permits for 
admission to the ro3*al presence. Thej’’ do not seem to be 
taking an 5 ^ other part in the administration. 

The militarj' department was undoubtedly the most 
important department at the centre. The king was its head 
in all the states of our period, except when he happened to be 
a minor. He was assisted bj' the heir-apparent, if he was old 
enough to bear this responsibility. There were a number of 
MahdscJwpafis under the king in the Gupta empire and it is 
quite possible that the.v and their armies were posted in its 
different prordnces to overawe the neighbouring powers and 
prospective local enemies. Mahddaijda-ndyakas appear to have 
been the subordinates of Malidsendphtis.^ The armj’’ had 
different quarter-masters in different places, the seals of some 
of whom have been found.' The fighting force was divided 
into infantTA', cavalr}* and the elephant corps. Each branch 
had its different cadre of officers and they bore significant titles 
like a^vcipalis, mahdsvapatis, pllupaiis and mahdpllupatis 
(captains and bigradiers in the cavalrj' and elephant corps), 
"il'eapons used in the army were bows and arron-s, swords, 
battle-axes, spears, j'aveHns, barbed darts, etc, and the soldiers 
were promded AA’ith armoius and helmets.® 

The police department must have had its own chief, but 
his designation is not known. The dandapdsikas, referred to 
in the seals from Basarh, were probably of the status of the 
modem district superintendents of police. Ordinar3' members 
of the police force were knoum as chdtas and bhdfas. 


' ASI. I91I-I2, p. 52. 

^ Ibid. 1903-4, p. lOS. 

’ Ragluivamsa, VII, vv. 48-9. 
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The revenue minister supervised the collection of taxes 
and revenues. These were paid partly in kind and partly in 
cash, and so the government had to make elaborate arrange- 
ments for the proper administration of its granaries. Forests 
and mines of salt and metals were the state property and their 
administration also was most probably in the charge of the ■ 
revenue department. The administration of the waste lands, 
which also were owned by the state, was left in charge of the 
municipal board or the village council, in whose jurisdiction 
they were situated.^ 

Hindu tradition required the king to administer justice 
himself, when he was present at the capital. If ill-health or 
pressure of other work prevented him from discharging this 
duty, the Chief Justice presided over the court at the capital, 
and decided cases with the help of jurors. The Supreme Court 
tried important local cases and also entertained appeals against 
the decisions of the lower courts in the moffusil. The ewdence 
of the contemporarj’ Smritis like Narada and Brihaspati shows 
that the judicial procedure was very well developed in the 
Gupta period. We may well presume that the sound rules 
which have been laid down in these Smritis about restraint, ■ 
res judicata, the relative importance of the oral and the docu- 
mentary evidence, etc., were evolved in the Gupta, Vakataka ■ 
and Pallava law-courts. The class of professional pleaders had 
not 3'et come into existence ; the jurors were expected to 
analyse the case, ascertain the points favourable for either party 
and weigh them impartiallj^ for coming to a proper decision. 
Brahmana Durdhara, who proceeds to plead the cause of the 
defendant against his creditors in the famous case from Patali- 
putra described by Asahaya in his commentary on Narada- 
Smrili, IV, 5, no doubt plays the role of the pleader ; but he t 
is rebuked by the judge for advocating the cause of a third ^ 


' El. XV. 130 ff. 
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part3' in return for a fee. So even in tlie 8 th centurj- the 
pleader class had not acquired a respectable status. 

The Ecclesiastical JEnister was in charge of Dharma and 
j inoralit}' of the realm. He had his own subordinates at the 
provincial and district headquarters, who were designated as 
Vinayasthiiislhapakas (establishers of the moral standard).* 
This department admsed the king about the promotion of 
Dharma in its different aspects and suggested suitable objects 
and occasions for charit3^ It also supermsed the administration 
of public temples. Promotion of learning b3’- grants to learned 
Brahmanas and Buddhist and Jaina monasteries carr3’ing on the 
work of education probabE' fell within the pundew of this 
department. Officers in charge of milages thus alienated were 
known as Agrahdrikas. 

Trade and Industries were prospering in our period] 
bringing considerable revenues to the ro3'al treasur3'. Their 
affairs were probabl3' under the charge of a separate minister, 
though he is not referred to in our records. Drdagikas or octroi 
officers, who figure in Valabhi and other records,* must have 
worked and collected the duties under his direction. This 
department was probabb’ in charge of roads ; the rest-houses 
with which the}* were studded and which excited the admira- 
tion of Fa-liien, were probabb* administered b3^ its subordinate 
staff. 

The foreign minister, Mahdsdndhivigrahika, worked in 
close co-operation with the king and the military' department; 
He must have been one of the busiest officers in the early 
Gupta period, when Samudra-gupta was planning his famous 
campaigns in the North and the South. Wffiich kingdoms were 
to be annexed and which were to be permitted to remain as 
feudator3’ states was to be detennined by this department. In 
later times the kingdoms of the Deccan are known to have 


' ClI. ni, 50. 

= p. 165; El. XII, 339. 
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employed several Sandhivigmhikas, each being in charge of a 
particular region. Probably the Vakatakas and the Guptas 
had done the same. Foreign ministers were required to be 
great diplomats ; their reputation would spread far and wide 
if they could gain by negotiations what seemed to be achievable 
only by the war. 


• 7 . The Feudatories. 

Tliere were a large number of feudatory states, owing 
allegiance to the Pallavas and the Guptas, and much of the 
lime of the foreign minister and his staff must have been spent 
in supervising the policy and plans of the rulers of these states, 
many of whom were usually cherishing the secret hope of 
becoming independent one day by overthrowing the imperial 
yoke. In later times, the suzerain power and its feudatories 
are known to be entertaining each other’s representatives at 
their courts ; the same was probably the case also in our period. 
The foreign department, as usual, employed a large number 
of spies. 

It will be convenient to describe here the relations between 
the Imperial Power and its feudatories. These varied with 
different states. Feudatories, who had been pennitted to rule 
after a smashing defeat, or who were very near the heart of 
the imperial kingdom, or whose resources and powers were 
insignificant, enjoyed little internal autonomy. They were not 
even the full masters of the revenues of their kingdoms. 
Narayana Maharaja and Satrughna IMaharaja, who were the 
Vakataka feudatories, king Rudradatta, who was a feudatory of 
Vainya-gupta, and the Sendraka king Bhanusakti, who owed 
allegiance to the Kadambas, felt the necessity of getting the 
imperial sanction for alienating some revenues of their own 
states.^ Bigger feudatories like the Parivrajakas, the Uchcha- 


' CII. Ill, 236 ff; IHQ. VI, 53; lA. VI, 31-2. 
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lialpas, and the Varmans (of Mandasor) could, however, make 
land grants without the permission of the Imperial power. 
'Some of them like the Uchchakalpas do not even refer to their 
suzerain lords in their records, but others like the Parivrajakas 
nnd the Varmans (of Mandasor) make a passing reference to 
ithe Imperial power. Important and powerful feudatory chiefs 
•■had their own sub-feudatories ; thus king Matrivishnu of Eran 
was a subordinate of king Surasmichandra, who in his turn 
nvas a feudatory of Budha-gupta.^ The Parivrajakas also had 
•.their own feudatories. 

. The Foreign Department insisted upon due obedience to 
dhe imperial orders by the feudatories. They were, as a general 
Tule, required to paj^ tribute and come to the imperial court 
••at suitable intervals for ofFering personal homage. Under the 
Gupta administration kings, who had been reduced to the 
■-feudatory status after a conquest, were granted imperial charter 
•.regranting them their territories under such conditions as were 
^agreed upon or imposed. They had also to offer their daughters 
nn marriage to the emperor, if the latter was inclined to accept 
vthem. . It seems that the Guptas did not permit their feuda- 
•tories to issue an}- currency of their own" ; diplomatic pressure 
mlso seems to have been exercised to induce them to use the 
imperial era. 


S. KUMARAaiATYAS. 

Before we conclude the survey of the Central Government, 
Ave have to refer to a class of officers Icnown as Kumardmdtyas, 
who figure very prominently both in the seals and inscriptions 
of the Gupta period. It was once believed that Kumdrdmdtya 
•was a minister to the prince of the blood royal, who was 

‘ CII. in, S9. 

^ Coins of the Gupta feudatories have not been found, but the same 
is the case with their independent contemporaries like the Vakatakas 
:ahd the Pallavas. 
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appointed as an heir-apparent or a wceroy. But a careful 
analysis of the epigraphical evidence shows that such was not 
the case. Harishena, who was the foreign minister of Samudra- 
gupta, and Sikharisvami and Prithw-shena, who were ministers 
to the emperors Chandra-gupta n and Kumara-gupta I, are 
all called Kiimaramdtyas.^ These officers were ministers 
serving directlj' under emperors ; still they are called Kuvidrd- 
matyas. The latter term, therefore, sureh' did not indicate a. 
minister to a prince or an heir-apparent. Kumardiitdtyas are 
often seen to be working as district officers,” and sometimes as- 
subordinates of even Mahddandandyakcis.^ The post of a 
MalidbalddhikrHa or a Mahddandandyaka was no doubt a higher 
one than that of a Kumdrdmdlya, for Knmdrdmdtya Prithvi- 
shena was promoted to it after some approved service.'* It 
seems that Kumdrdmdtyas, to a great extent, resembled the 
modern I.C.S. officers, who sometimes work in the district,, 
sometimes in the provincial or central secretariat and some- 
times become members of the government itself. Higher posts - 
of ministers and generals were filled by promotion from their 
cadre. Seals refer to Yuvardjapddtya-K'inndrdvidiyas and'. 
Paramabhattdrakapddlya-Kunidrdmdtyas ; they seem to be^ 
Kumdrdmdtyas attached to or working in the office of the 
y iivaraja and the emperor.® The designation Kiimdrdmdtya 
became fairh* popular in course of time ; we find officers of 
this designation existing under the iMaitrakas of ^mlabhi and' 
some local dj'nasties in Kalinga and Orissa.® The Amdtyas,. 
who figure under the Pallavas, were probably discharging, 
frmctions similar to those of the Kuvidrdvidtyas. 


' El. X, 52. 

= Ibid. XV, 133. 
^ASI. 1911-2, p 
" El. X, 52. 


. 32. 


P- 507. Prof. R. D. Banerji interpreted these expres- 
Eions differently. See AIG. pp. 72-5. His view is, however, untenable. 
‘CII. lU, 165; El. XXIII, 201; XI, 2S7. 
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9. Provincial Administr^ition 

Let tis now -survey the provincial and district administra- 
tion. It would be first necessary to find out the different terri- 
-■lE^torial divisions that prevailed in our period. Our records show 
that their nomenclature and extent varied with the different 
kingdoms. Big empires like those of the Guptas were first 
dimded into provinces like Surashtra and ]\Ialava. They were 
probabty known as Desas.^ The names of all the provinces of 
the Gupta empire have not yet come to light, nor do we know 
the designation of the officers entrusted with their government. 
Only a few details of the promncial administration are known. 

Viceroys of promnces were appointed by the emperor and 
were responsible for protecting their territories against external 
invasion and maintaining internal order. They were to help and 
watch over the feudatory rulers situated ndthin their territories. 
They were to develop their promnces by constructing or repair- 
ing works of public utilit}'' like irrigation tanks, and strengthen 
the foundation of the empire by promoting good government and 
public confidence. They could appoint their subordinate officers. 
Almost all the departments that existed at the imperial capital 
probably had their replicas in the provincial headquarters. 

Prordnces were dirdded into bhuktis which were about the 
size of the Commissioner’s divisions in modem times. Bhuktis 
were subdirdded into vishayas, roughly corresponding to a 
modern district. Tira-b/u(fe<i was about the size of the modern 
Darbhanga division ; one of the districts included in it was that 
of Vai^li. Pundravardhana-6/rHfe<j comprised the districts of 
Dinajpur, Bogra and Rajshahi in northern Bengal, and Magadha- 
bhiikti of the districts of Gaya, Rajagriha and Pataliputra. The 
4 - bhuktis were in charge of officers known as Uparikas, who were 


' Cf. Sancshu deleslm vidhaya goplrin ; CII . Ill, 66. 
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appointed by, and responsible to, the emperor himself.^ Vishayas 
were governed bj’ Vishayapatis, who were usually appointed by 
the Uparikas, but sometimes directly by the emperor himself. 
Often they had the status of a Maharaja. Several sealings of the 
offices of blniktis and Dishayas have been found, which had once 
closed confidential despatches sent from their offices. It does 
not appear that in the Gupta empire there was any administra- 
tive division intervening between the visit ay a and the towns 
and villages comprised within it." 

Rashira, rajya- and bhnkti are the territorial administrative 
divisions to be met with in the Vakataka records. Their extent 
is not known, but since no other territorial division is usually 
mentioned between them and the villages granted in their juris- 
diction, we maj’’ well presume that all these different names were 
used to denote the same administrative division, usually equal 
in size to the modern distinct. Districts were often divided 
into eastern and western section sometimes groups of 
villages in them were known after the name of the important 
town situated in the area concerned.'* 

The early Pallava kingdom was divided into rashtras, 
madavas (?) and dehs, which appear to have been territorial 
divisions in the descending order of dimensions. Their precise 
extent, however, is not known. 

In the smaller states of our period, like those of the 
Kadambas, and the Salahkayanas, administrative divisions 
larger than districts did not exist. Districts were known some- 


>• 


‘ It is difficult to state what control was exercised over the Bhnkti 
officers b 3 " the viceroj’s, since the former seem to have been directly 
responsible to the emperor. 

- The spurious plates of Samudra-gupta mention the villages granted 
immediately _ after the vishayas in which they were situated; no inter- 
mediate division is mentioned. 

Official designations of Uparika and Vishayapati continued to exist 
in the post-Gupta period also in Bengal and Kalinga. JASB. VII, 
476-7; El. Ill, 45. b j , 

’As was the case with Benuakata district- El. XXII 172 
■‘Ibid. XXIV, 264. 
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times as rashtras, sometimes as vishayas and sometimes as 
aharauis. Their sub-divisions were known as sihatts in 
Kathiawar and palhakas or peihas in Gujarat and Central India.* 

10. The Non-official District Council. 

Let us now surve}- tlie district administration under the 
Guptas. It was presided over by an officer of the Central 
Government, who was usuall}* called a Vishayapali. He often 
belonged to the cadre of the Kumdramaiyas. His office was 
well organised and used to keep careful records and files. The 
officer in charge of records was called Puslapdla ; his records 
could show the precise dimensions of lands, both cultivated and 
uncultivated, situated within the district. His subordinates in 
the moffusil were called Akshapatalikas . 

^ There was certainly no over-centralisation of government 
under the Guptas. The district administration enjoj'ed con- 
siderable powers. Even when waste lands owned by the central 
government were to be sold, the district authorities had to be 
consulted. In some cases, copper-plates granting such lands 
bore even the seal of the district administration as a proof of 
its approval. 

The popular element had a large voice in the district 
administration. The chief banker, the chief trader, the chief 
artisan and the chief Kdyasiha (writer), figured prominently in 
the council which helped the Vishayapali of Kotivarsha in 
Bengal in c. 450 a.d. The members of this council were known 
as Vishayaiuahattaras. It should not, however, be supposed 
that only the big business dominated the district administration ; 
the persons mentioned above were only the prominent members 
[puroga) of the district council, which consisted of a large 
number of other members as well. The Faridpur plate HI 
shows that there were about twentr^ members of the district 


CII. m, 136, 173. 
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council, some of whom, like Kulasvamin and Subhade va were 
Brahmanas, and some, like Glioshachandra and Gunachandra, 
were non- Brahmins.* Seals of VishayamahaUaras have also 
been found at Nalanda. They functioned in the district y 
councils under the \^ishnukundins also.' 

There is no direct evidence to show that similar popular 
councils existed at the district headquarters in other contem- 
porary states ; but probably we shall not be wrong in assuming 
that they functioned in our period under all administrations. 

Unfortunateh- we have no information as to how the 
members of the district council were selected or elected. As 
far as the bankers and traders are concerned they were ob\’iously 
represented by the presidents of their guilds, as the terms, 
pralhama-heshlhin and pralha7m-sarl]iavaha , show. The same . 
was the case with the writers’ class. As far as the remaining 
members of the council are concerned, we shall not be wrong 
in assuming that persons of different classes, who liad, bj' their 
age, experience and character, acquired a pre-eminent status, 
were co-opted on the council by a general consensus of the 
opinion of the locality. Ulost probably the district council was 
dominated by the urban interests. It does not seem likely 
that it included any representatives of the villages situated in it.' 

ri. District Administration. 

Officers in charge of districts rvere responsible for main- 
taining law and order and collecting government taxes and 
revenues. The}' rvere assisted in this task by a large staff with 
different qualifications. The names of the subordinate officers 
of the revenue department under the Guptas are not known, 
but they were called Dhritvas in Gujarat, and were required to 

' lA. XXXJX, 195 a. 

^ JAHRS. VI, 17 fi. RashfragiamamahatlarSdUikariiis, who figure in 
a record of Saiikaragana, probably include Rashtramahallaras, who 
formed a council at the headquarters of a rashlra; 'CII. Ill, 216. 

’ But some councils, with headquarters in" villages, had different 
constitution, cf. HER. 268. 
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:see that the state got its fair share of the standing crop in each 
■field. Most probably Yiiktas, Ayuktas, Niyuktas, Vyapritas 
and AdliikTitas who figure in some of our records were also 
jisubordinate revenue officers sendng as links between the district 
administration and the \’illage. The district administration is 
definitely known to be administering waste lands ; it is there- 
fore verj- likely that the forest officers, who frequently figure 
in our records, worked under the guidance of the district officers. 
Daijdaiidyakas^ whose seals are found in large numbers at Bhita, 
and who also figure in Brihatphalaj’ana records,^ were probably 
the captains of militarj' units stationed in the different districts 
to help tlie local authorities in maintaining law and order. 
Daijdapdsikas or Choroddharanikas, who figure in the records 
of most of tlie northem djmasties of our period, and the 
Arakshadhikritas and the Gaiilmikas, who figure in the Pallava 
records, were obnously the police and C.I.D. officers appointed 
to apprehend criminals and to haul them before the law courts.® 
Chatas and Bhatas were policemen working rmder their direc- 
tion. Administration of justice in important towns and cities 
was carried on by specially appointed officers with the assis- 
tance of jurors trained in law (Dharwasdstra). The seals of 
the office of Nayddhikarana, Dharmddhikarana and Dharmn- 
Msanddhikarana that were found at i>falanda and Vai^li were 
obvioush' the seals of courts of justice fimctioning at important 
prordncial and district centres like these places.® 

We have no information about the administratir'e machinery 
of the pdthaka, which denoted the sub-dirdsion of a district in 
some parts of the countr}-,® but probably it was similar to that 
of the district outlined above. 


\ EL VI, 3S. 

• It is interesting to note that the seals of the officers of this depart- 
ment often bore the emblem of a standing policeman, with a staff in 
liis hand. ASI. 1903-4, p. 103. • 

’ .IM57. Ko. 66, pp. 52-3; ASI. 1913-4, p. 128; EL XI, 107. 

' c.g. Gujarat and Central India; CII. HI, 136, 173. 
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12 . Popular Courts. 


In addition to the ofScial courts at the headquarters of 
disti'icts and provinces, there existed a number of popular 
courts in our period. Guilds of traders and caravans . had their 
own courts, which took cognisance of disputes arising among 
their members. There were also Panchayai courts in towns, 
and villages, which tried all civil and pettj’- criminal cases. All 
parties had to refer their cases in the first instance to these- 
popular courts, and their decrees were regularl}’^ enforced b}" the 
state, unless they were reversed in appeal by the royal courts. 
This policy of decentralisation reduced the congestion in the- 
official courts and afforded leading citizens and wllagers an 
opportunity to compose amicably the quarrels arising in theii" 
respective localities. Truth is always easy to discover when a. 
case is tried locally with the help of local juriors. 

13 . Village and Town Adjiinistration. 


Let us now review the machinery of the government of the- 
village, which was the pivot of administration. The jurisdic- 
tion of the village authorities extended over houses, streets,. 
bazars, burning grounds, temples, wells, tanks, waste lands, 
forests and cultivable lands. The area of the lands included- 
in different villages varied with local conditions. All lands, 
cultivated and uncultivated, were very carefully measured by- 
officers known as Simdkaras, as becomes clear from the data 
supplied by inscriptions found both in the South and the North.’' 
Village settlements were usually protected by walls and ditches p 
the latter often figure in the description of the village- 
boundaries.^ Agriculture was the main occupation of the- 


' lA. 'V, S3 (for the Pallava administration); BI. XV, 130 (for the 
Gupta administration) ; Ibid, XVII, 53 (for the later Gupta period) 
CJI. Ill, 238 (for the "Vakataka kingdom). 

^El. XIX, 130. 
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villages, but each of them had usually its own compliment of 
weavers, potters, carpenters, oil-pressers and goldsmiths. 

The village headman, designated as Grameyaka in some 
^ places, and Gramddhyaksha in others, was at the head of the 
village administration.^ Vallabhas and Govallahhas were other 
officers that worked under him in the Pallava administration, 
but their precise function ,is not known. The headmair was 
assisted in his work by a non-official local council, the members 
of which were usualb'' known as Mahattaras under the Pallava 
and the Vakataka administration." The same designation pre- 
vailed in western India. The council existed in the Gupta 
administration as well, and was known as PanchamandaTi in 
Central India and Gramaja napad a in Bihar. 

The village council discharged almost all the functions of 
government. It looked after village defence, settled village 
disputes, organised works of public utility, acted as a trustee 
for minors, and collected the goveniment revenues and paid 
them into the central treasury. A large number of the seals 
of the village janapada s have been fotmd at Nalanda belonging 
to the later Gupta period.® They would show that the popular 
village councils in Bihar were known as village janapadas ; 
they met regularly to transact the \nllage business. Tetters 
sent to outsiders communicating their decisions were invariably 
stamped Avith their official seals.'^ We have no information as 

to how the members of the milage councils were elected or 


' M. V, 155; ClI. Ill, 256. The headman was called dhuiudo or 
Mihtda under the Salankayanas ; El. IX, 58; JAHRS. I, 101. 

‘El. VIII, 145 (for the Pal lavas) ; XIX, 102 (for the Yakafakas). 

‘ MASI. No. 66, pp. 45-9. 

* The village councils of our period were administrative bodies and 
have to be distinguished from Mangrams and Podiyils, mentioned in 
earl}' Tamil literature, which were folk-gatherings, meeting mainly for 
religious and social purposes, and occasionally transacting some admi- 
nistrative work that may crop up. There is, however, no doubt that 
they were evolved out of the latter in south India. 
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selected. There is no hint of anj' elections of the modem type 
in our records and the term Mahattara, the elderly one, 
suggests that senior persons of different classes, who had 
acquired a pre-eminent status by their age, experience and' 
character, were elevated to the milage council by general ^ 
approval. 

The town administration was carried on by an officer, 
usually known as Purapdla- He had often the status of a 
Kumdramdtya under the Guptas. If the town or the city 
happened to be the headquarters of a district, the council of 
the Vislwyamahatiaras probably carried on its administration 
along with that of the district. WHien such was not the case, 
we can reasonably assume that the towns, like the villages, 
had their own popular councils, which assisted the town prefect 
in the work of the administration. Town councils used to 
discharge most of the functions of the milage councils. Citizens 
were naturally particular that their towns should have good ' 
water supply, fine gardens, imposing temples and spacious 
halls for public meetings and debates,^ and town cotmcils had 
to take the necessar}’^ steps in the matter. Most of the towns 
and cities were protected by w-alls and moats. 


We have no information about the sources of revenue of the 
village and town councils. Very probably an appreciable per- 
centage of the land revenue was handed over to them by the 
Central Government for financing the different projects and 
meeting the normal expenditure of the local administration. 
It is also likely that the local bodies imposed taxes on shops 
and houses and obtained a fair portion of the octroi duties in 
their jurisdiction, which w^ere mostly collected in kind. Some 
Pallava records show that barbers, metal-workers and other 
artisans were also taxed. 




‘ cii. m, 75. 
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14 . The Taxation. 

Tet us now consider the question of the Central taxation. 
.From some of our records it appears that the traditional 
d number of taxes was 18/ but their names are nowhere given. 
Among them, the land-tax of course was the most important. It 
was called Bhdm kara in some localities and Udranga in others, 
and its incidence seems to have varied from 16 to 25 per cent 
according to the quality of the land. It was usually collected 
in kind as the term Bhdgakara clearly suggests and so the 
question of granting remissions for failure of crops to some 
extent solved itself. If the yield was less, the government 
share, which was a certain fraction of it, automatically became 
less. 

Octroi duties, mentioned both in the Smritis and inscrip- 
tions of our period, were the next important sources of revenue. 
''i Some of them were collected in kind and were assigned to the 
village and town officers as part of their remuneration. These 
seem to be referred to as Bhogakaras in our records.^ Vakataka 
and Pallava inscriptions refer £0 the tax on flowers, milk, curd 
and bullocks ; we may presume that octroi duties had to be 
paid on these and other important articles imported in towns 
and villages. Most probably excise duties were imposed on 
articles manufactured in the kingdom ; the expression Bhiita- 
pratydya, ‘tax on what has come into existence’, which occurs 
in some Maitraka and Traikutaka records, probably refers to 
them. 

The State claimed ownership in waste lands, forests, 
pastures and salt-mines, and derived considerable income by 
letting them out or selling their produce. 

^ ' The villagers and citizens had to pay additional imposts, 
^ when officers of the Central Government came for inspection. 


‘El. r, 6 ; XV, 25. 

’ CIl. Ill, 193, 198; EL XXII, 23. 
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They had to provide them, free of cost, with boiled rice, curd, 
milk, vegetables, grass, fuel, flowers and other necessities or 
luxuries of life, and supply labour, bulls and carts necessary for 
their transport.* When police and military oflicers had to visit'^ 
a locality to detect crimes or apprehend criminals, their ex- 
penses also had to be met by the local residents ; donees of the 
brahmadeya grants are in many cases seen exempted from this 
impost. 

It is unfortunate that we should possess no details whatso- 
ever of the taxation under the Gupta empire." Their inscrip- 
tions are all silent upon the point. We may however presume 
that most of the above taxes and sources of revenue existed 
under the Gupta administration as well. 

15. Genkrad Review. 

W'e shall conclude this chapter with a general review of 
the administration and its achievements. In the small kingdoms 
of our period, like those of the Kadambas or the Gahgas, the 
administrative machinery was no doubt simple, but it was fairly 
complex and well developed in larger states, like those of the 
Pallavas or the Guptas. We possess fairly detailed information 
about the Gupta government and its achievements and can 
well conclude that it was very well organised, both at the centre 
and in provinces. The central secretariat worked efficiently 
and could keep itself well informed about the happenings in 
districts and villages. Orders of kings, when oral, were noted 
by their private secretaries and communicated to the central 
secretariat for proper recording. Many of the plates of our 
period show that they were verified by government authorities 
aftef they were engraved. Lands were carefully measured by'^ 

’El. I, 6; VI, 14. . 

’ The spurious plates of Sainudra-gupta simply refer to customarv 
dues saiimchitigrama-piaLyCiya, but do not enumerate them. 
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a specially trained staff and detailed records were kept about 
their boundaries and ownership in the headquarters of the 
village and district. 

J Government could secure safety to its subjects both from 
"^foreign invasions and internal disturbances for a long time. 
It did not however put any restrictions in the movements of 
people, unless they, were undertaken for the fraudulent pur- 
pose of ai'oiding taxation. ‘ In the administration of criminal 
law there was a happi”^ combination of justice and humanity ; 
criminals were punished promptly, but the punishments were 
not inhuman. The police and C. I. D. were quite efficient in 
detecting crimes and bringing the delinquents before the law. 

The maintenance of law and order however was not the sole 
concern of government. It was anxious to develop the resources 
of the countrj’' as well. Its trade department no doubt collected 
■octroi duties, but also promoted commerce bj' securing safetj^ 
of roads and establishing a gold currency of international 
standard. Mines and forests were developed. Agriculture was 
promoted by die construction and repairs of tanks and reser- 
voirs, and the state afforded facilities for bringing waste lands 
under cultivation. 

Government, however, was not content merely with pro- 
moting material prosperitj' of its citizens ; it tried to promote 
their moral and spiritual welfare also by appointing special 
religious inspectors. Donees of Brahviadeya villages were 
particularh^ required to set high moral standards, so as to 
become an example to others. State extended its patronage 
impartiallj^ to Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

There ivas no central parliament to control the king and 
ministers, but traditional rules about the duties of kings and 
-^rministers and the high ideals that were placed before them in 
semi-religious works were sufficiently effective to curb tyranni- 


' El. XXV, 52 ; Fa-hien, p. 43 
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cal tendencies. Government, moreover, was remarkably 
decentralised, and most of its functions were transferred to 
district administration. In the district headquarters, the officers 
of the central government were assisted and controlled by v 
popular councils of Mahaltaras, whose sanction was necessary ' 
even if the state wanted to sell the waste land of its own. 
Villages had their own councils, which functioned as corporate 
bodies and administered all the branches of its administration, 
including the settlement of disputes and the collection of taxes. 

People were virtuous, rich and prosperous ; cities were 
teeming with population. The poor and sick were offered free 
relief and medicine in hospitals and charitable institutions. 
Peace and prosperity secured by the government led to a rich 
and remarkable development of art, literature, philosophy and 
science, as will be shown in later chapters. We may, therefore, 
be well proud of the Gupta administrative system, which served 

as the ideal for contemporar}’ and later states. 

• * 


CHAPTER XV 


THE COINAGE. 

In this chapter we shall consider the coinage current in our 
age. Owing to want of space, it is not possible to describe^ in 
detail all the coin-types issued by the different rulers of our 
period. We can only refer to the main types issued b}' each 
d}masty, the different metals used for them, the weight standards 
followed, and the relative value of the' different denominations. 
The question of the origin and development of the different 
types with special reference to foreign influence, if any, will 
engage our special attention, and brief reference will also be 
made to tlie light thrown by important types on the contem- 
porar}’- history. 


I. The Coinage of the Punjab and Afgh.anistan. 

In the Punjab the Later Great Kushana rulers, Kanishka III 
and Vasudeva II, continued to issue gold coins (PI. I, i & 2), 
closel}’' resembling some of the earlier Kushana types. On the 
obverse, there is the king offering oblation at the altar, with 
a legend in Greek, which becomes progressively more and more 
degenerate. Brahmi letters are introduced in the field, the 
probable significance of which has been already discussed {ante, 
pp. 14-16). The reverse has two types ; in one there is Siva 
standing bj^ his bull (PI. I, 2), as on the coins of Vasudeva I, 
-^and in the other there is Ardoksho seated on the throne, as on 
the coins of Huvishka (PI. I, i). The first type was common 
in the Kabul vallej' and the second in the Western Punjab. 

When the Later Kushanas lost Afghanistan to the Sassa- 
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uians, the latter introduced a new series of coinage in that 
province, which is known as Scytho-Sassanian. The coins of 
the new series are thin and large ; they bear on the obverse the 
figure of the standing king, and on the reverse, that of Siva 
standing by his bull. The Greek legend on the obverse and/ 
the Pahlavi legend on the reverse are both corrupt. (PI. I, 3). 
The weight of these pieces is about 120 grains. 

The Scythian successors of the Later Great Kushanas con- 
tinued their Ardoksho t3’^pe in the Central and Western Punjab 
with the same weight standard (PI. I, 4). The Greek legend 
on their coins became too corrupt and degenerate to be intelli- 
gible. The names of the kings, therefore, began to be written in 
Brahmi characters under their left arm. A number of Brahmi 
letters make their appearance in the field, the significance of 
which has been described already in Chapter I. The weight 
standard of the later Kushana and Scythian coins is the same 
as that of the earlier Imperial Kushanas. They weigh 120 
grains on the average, but are often debased. 

The currencj" of the Kidara Kushanas or the Little 
Kushanas, who rose to power in c. 350 a.d., is entirely 
Sassanian in its tj’-pe. There is the bust of the king on the 
obverse, usualljr supporting the globe on his crown. On the 
reverse there is Fire-altar with an attendant on either side. 
The legends are in Pahlavi characters (PI. I, 5). 


2. The coinage of the Western Kshlatrapas. 

The Saka Kshatrapas of Western India continued their 
earlier coin-type during this period. Two revolutions took 
place, one in 304 a.d. and the other about forty j^ears later, 
which put rival Saka chiefs on the throne, but they brought no.j». 
change in the coin-type. The Abhira ruler Ityara-datta, who 
got a temporary hold of the Kshatrapa kingdom for about two 
years, is also seen issuing coins in substantial agreement with 
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the established t3'pe. The same was the case with the Guptas, 
who supplanted the Kshatrapas in c. 400. 

The Saka silver coins have the bust of the king on the 
.-obverse. In the earlier period, the bust is a portrait of the 
ruler, showing on different coins even the changes of features 
produced bi* age (PI. II, 3 S: 4). Tater on it became stereo- 
t\*ped. The obverse has meaningless traces of the circular Greek 
legend, borrowed from the Indo-Bactrian protot3’pe. Kshatrapa 
rulers possessed a remarkable historic sense. The circular 
Brahmi legend on the reverse of their coins carefull3r mentions 
the name and the title, not onty of the ruler but also of his 
father. But this is not all. From the reign of Jiva-daman 
(c. 175 A.D.)* each coin issued from the mint began to bear the 
date of its issue, given behind the bust of the king. This has 
■enabled the modem historian to determine very accurately the 
reign-periods of most of the Kshatrapa mlers. It may be 
observed here that no other d3’'nasl3’’ in ancient India, Indian 
or foreign, has issued such a long series of dated coins. 

The crescented three-arched Hill with the Sun and the 
!Moon on either side is the reverse symbol on the Kshatrapa 
coins. In course of time tlie Hill in the centre dominated the 
other two, which dwindled almost into insignificance. The 
average weight of the silver coins of the Western Kshatrapas 
is about 35 grains. Thc3'' are obviousl3’ hemidrachms of the 
Persian weight standard. Tlie Gupta and the Huna silver 
coins, based upon the Kshatrapa protot3'pe, are of the same 
weight. The purchasing power of these silver pieces was equal 
to that of two rupees in 1930. 

A few Kshatrapa rulers issued copper coins also, but they 
are usualh' anon3’mous. Generalh’- the3’ have Elephant on the 
-^-■obverse and the three-arched Hill on the reverse, with the Sun 
and the i\Ioon on either side and the date of issue below. 


’ For coins of JTva-danian see PI. II, 3 & 4. 
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The latter enables us to attribute these coins to the Saha 
Kshatrapas. 


3. The Coinage of the Republics. ' y 

The later Kushaua and Scythian rulers of the Punjab- 
issued no copper coins. The money market had been so over- 
flooded by the copious copper currency of the Great Kushaua 
rulers, that there was no necessity to issue any fresh coins.. 
Many of the Indian republics, which overthrew the Kushaua 
overlordship and regained their independence, resumed their 
coinage by c. 200 a.d. Among these the Yaudheyas were the 
most powerful and prominent, and their coinage is most wide- 
spread and abundant. As may be expected, the Yaudheya 
copper coins bear a close resemblance to those of the Kushapas 
both in weight and fabric. The figures on their obverse and 
reverse bear a general resemblance to those on the Kushaiia 
coins, but the standing king on the prototype is replaced by 
Kartikeya, who was the tutelary deity of the Yaudheyas. The 
figure on the reverse recalls no doubt that of Helios or ]\Iao 
on the Kushana coinage, but the accompanying symbols of 
Kalasa and Conch make it clear that it is intended to stand for 
Lakshmi, (PI. I, 6). The new Yaudheya coinage discards the 
foreign Greek and Kharoshthi alphabets and introduces the 
indigenous Brahmi one. The legend on the obverse, Yaudheya- 
ganasya jay ah, undoubted!}' refers to the victory of the issuers 
over their erstwhile overlords. 

The coinage of the Kuninda republic, resumed in 
c. 200 A.D., also bears a general resemblance to the Kushana 
coinage in weight and fabric. The standing king on the 
obverse is, however, replaced by the figure of Siva, holding^ - 
the trident in his hand. The reverse shows most of the 
symbols that we find in the pre-Kushana Kuninda coinage, 
e.g., the Deer, six-arched Hill, Tree-in-railing, Banner, Ser- 
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pentine line, etc. The Brahtni script replaces the Kharoshthi 
and the Greek. 

The average weight of the copper coins of the Yaudheyas 
j^and the Kunindas is about i 6 o grains. 

The Malavas of Central Rajputana continued their coinage 
during our period down to c. 400 a.d. As before, thej^ issued 
only copper coins, and they are surprisingly' small and tiny. 
The heaviest of them do not exceed 40 grains in weight, and 
the lightest are as light as i'7 grains. The average weight is 
about 10 grains, which is less than half the weight of the 
modem silver two anna piece. On the earlier coins, the old 
legend Mdlavdnam jayah continues to make its appearance 
(PI. I, 7) and on some pieces it appears reversed oudng to the 
mistake of the die-cutter. Rater Malava coins of our period 
have mysterious legends like, Majupa, Mapojaya, Magajasa, 
etc., which have not yet been satisfactorily explained. It 
cannot be argued that these are the names of the kings of 
foreign extraction, because the contemporary inscriptions show 
that the Slalava stock was at this time regarded as equally 
respectable with the Ikshvakus.^ 

The Madraka republic of the Punjab very' probably issued 
coins like its neighbours the Yaudheya and the Kuninda 
republics, but they have not yet come to light. The Arjunayana 
coinage of our period has also not been discovered. The Kakas 
and the Sanakanikas of Central India probably' issued no coins, 
as coinage was not common in their territory. 

4. The coins of VIrasena anx> Achyuta. 

In northern U. P. the coins of a king named Virasena have 
,^een found, having Tree-in-railing on the obverse and a rade 

' The view that these words are abbreviations of Malava-gatwsya 
jayah, initial letters alone being taken, can explain some legends like 
Hlagaja, but not others like Hlapojaya, Bhapajnyam or Mapaya. The 
mystery can be solved only by future discoveries. 
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figure of Lakslnm with king’s name on the reverse. (PI. II, i). 
At Ahiclichhatra in Bareily district, king Achyuta was ruling 
by the middle of the 4th century A.D. He issued a copious 
copper currency, with the letters Achyu on one side and a wheel 
on the other (PI. II, 2). 

On some of his rare coins, there is his bust in the centre 
and the letters a and chyu on cither side. This king was over- 
thrown by Samudra-gupta in c. 350 A. D. 


5 . Thk Ivaga coinagi;. 

The Xiiga rulers of Padmavati’ who are the Bliarasivas of 
the inscrijitions, have left an interesting scries of copper 
coins, which are small in size and light in weight like those 
of the Malavas. On the obverse of these coins there is a 
legend gii’ing the name of the king, and on the reverse there 
are i-arious symbols, like the Peacock, Trident, recumbent Bull 
and M'heel, which are mostly Saivite (cf. coin of Bhava-naga, 
PI. I, S). The coinage of Ganapati, the last Xaga king who 
was overthrown by Samudra-gupta, was very extensive ; even 
now hundreds of his coins can be seen with the coin dealers of 
Mathura. The weight of the Naga coins varies from iS to 36 
grains. 


6 . The coinage of the IMaghas. 

The Jlaghas of KauKunbi issued a copper currency which 
is crude and inartistic. The coins are irregular in size and their 
symbols badly executed. The weight varies from 45 to 60 
grains. As may be expected, the symbols on these coins are 
borrowed from those on the earlier Kausambi currency. They-:^ 
are the Bull, three-arched Hill and Tree-within-railing. The ' 

'Padmavati is modern Padam-Pawaya, about 130 miles south of 
Mathura. 
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coins of Bhadra-magha, Siva-magha, Vaisravana, Bhima-varman, 
Vijaya-inagha and Sata-inagha have been discovered so far. 


7. No \^KAT.AKA COINAGE. 

The Vakatakas succeeded the Satavahanas in the sove- 
reignty of the Deccan, but did not continue their tradition of 
coinage. No coins of the Vakatakas have been discovered so 
far.^ 

S. The COINAGE of the Imperial Guptas. 

We now proceed to consider the coinage of the Guptas. 
With the assumption of tlie imperial title Maharojadhiraja, 
Chandra-gupta I started his gold coinage. The ^dew of 
Allan' that the coins bearing the figures of Chandra-gupta and 
his queen Kuniarade\i on the obverse are commemorative medals 
struck b.v his son Samudra-gupta is untenable. Chandra-gupta I 
owed his imperial status, to a considerable extent, to the valu- 
able assistance that he had received from the Lichchhatd rela- 


' The view of Dr. Jayaswal that the coins attributed to A'lrasena 
are really the coins of Pravara-sena I is quite imtenable. The letter 
Pra does not at all occur in the lower left hand corner of these coins, 
as alleged by Jayaswal. Several specimens make it quite clear that the 
reading of the legend at the top is J^rascna and not Varascim. (Cf. 
PI. II, I). Similarly Ja.vaswaP's attribution of the Lankey Bull type to 
Rndra-sena I is untenable. Uqiat he read as Rudra is really part of 
the Triratna symbol, as is made quite clear by better preserved 
specimens (cf. PI. II, 5). 

Furtlier it is worth noting that the coins of Virasena are found 
only near Mathura and those of the Lankey Bull type only at 
KaulambI ; tirey are never found anywhere within the boundaries of 
.the Vafcataka kingdom. This circumstance is quite fatal to their 
bittribntion to any Vakataka rulers. The contention that the coins so 
long attributed to Pavata should be regarded as the issues of Prithvi- 
shena I, is equally untenable. Letters pa, va, and ta, are quite clear 
and cannot be read as Prithvi-shena (cf. PI. II, 6). For further discus- 
sion see JNSI. V, 130-4. 

’ CGD. pp. Isiv-lxviii. 
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lions of liis wife ; it was, llicrefore, but natural for him to issue 
throughout his reign a joint coinage, whose type rvould be 
acknowledging the Lichchhavi help in a suitable manner. Had 
Samudra-gupta issued these coins as connneniorative medals, 
the name of the coinmemorator would naturally have appeared'^ 
somewhere upon them, as it does on the admittedly comme- 
morative issues of Agalhokles and Eukratides. As it is, 
vSamudra-gupta’s own name is conspicuous by its absence on 
these coins. ^ 

On the obverse of the coins of Chandra -gupta I, we see the 
king and his cpieen Kumaradevi standing and facing each other ; 
the king is probably giving the maiTiage ring to his consort. 
The names of both are engraved by their sides. On the reverse 
there is Durga seated on a lion (PI. IT, 7). The legend is 
Lichchhavayali, which is probably in acknowledgement of the 
help the Guptas had received from their Lichchhavi relations." 

In the realm of numismatics, conservatism was a ver\' 
strong force in ancient times ; the early gold issues of the 
Guptas, therefore, closely resembled those of the later Kushanas 
to whose imperial position they succeeded in the north. The 
obverse of the Kushana prototj’pe, the king standing and offer- 
ing incense at the altar, is very common in the earlier stages 
of the Gupta coinage. The Hindu king is also to be seen wear- 
ing the Kushana overcoat and trousers. His name is written 
perpendicularly under the ann, as on the Kushana prototype. 
The reverse is again a close copy of the Kushana type, which 
has Ardoksho seated on a high-backed throne. The Kushana 
monograms also reappear with only slight variations (cf. Kacha- 
type, PI. II, S). 

There was, however, a definite move to Hinduise the type 
soon afterwards. The Greek legend on the Kushana prototj’^pe^ 


For a detailed discussion of this controversy see .Altekar in Niim. 
Suppi. XhVII, 103-111. 

* See ante, pp. 128-29. 
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AViis repluccil by the Brahini one from the very outset. The 
penkeci Kushilna caji was never j)Ut ujjon the head of the 
Gttpta emperor. Ardokslio on the reverse was Innduiscd usually 
/by transfornhuR her into the Roddess Lakshmi and seating her 
^ on a lotus. Lak.shnn, that was thus introduced on the reverse, 
was destined to figure on the gold coinage for more than a 
uiillennium ; wo find her not only on the coins of the Chedis 
and Gfdiadavfdas, hut also on .some coins of Mahinud bin Sam 

(PI. II. o). 

Tlic Kushana prototype, king oficring incense at the altar, 
lingered on for a few decades, but side by side with it, the 
Gupta mint masters introduced a number of original artistic 
types. Samudra-Rupta’s new types were the Archer tyjje, the 
Battle-axe tyjie, the Couch type, the Tiger-slayer tyjie and the 
.■iivaiiicdlia {Horse sacrifice) tyjie (PI. Ill, i). Chandra-gupta II 
added the Lion-.'-laycr (PI. Ill, 2), the Ilorscman and the 
Chhalra (Royal umbrella) types. The coins of most of these 
tyi)cs arc (piile original in their conception and show no foreign 
influence v.'hatsoever. Their execution is generally very fine, 
and the high-water mark of Hindu numismatic art may be seen 
in the ty)ic of Samudra-gupta and the Lion-slayer 

type of Cliandra-gupta II (PI. HI, i & 2), which arc iiy far the 
best s])ccimens of coins stnick in ancient India. The art, how- 
ever, began to decline in the reign of Kumara-gupta I. Tlie 
latter no doubt introduced two new types, the Peacock type 
^ and the Hleidiant-ridcr type, but his coins show a definite artistic 
deterioration, which was later accentuated by the declining 
fortunes of tlic empire. Skanda-gupta was content to issue coins 
■of two types only, the King and Lakshmi type and the Archer 
tyiie. His gold coins arc heavily debased, a natural consequence 
.^iof the depleted condition of the imperial treasury due to pro- 
longed wars. The successors of Skanda-gupta were usually 
■content to i.ssne gold coins only of one type, the Archer type 
being the favourite one. 
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- The Gupta gold coins at first followed the Kushaiia weight 
standard of 120 grains, but in the reign of Chandra-gupla II it 
was raised to 124 gr. Some t3’’pes of Kmnara-gupta I weigh as 
much as 132 gr. Skanda-gupta raised the weight to 144 grains y 
and thus transformed his gold coins into suvarnas of the tradi-'^ 
tional Indian standard of cighU' ralis. Later Gupta rulers 
usualh' followed this standard. 

The poetic renaissance, which was gathering strength in 
the Gupta age, is seen reflected in the coin legends, the majo- 
rity of which are metrical and possess considerable poetic merit. 
One of them, introduced b\- Kumara-gupta I, viz. ' Vijitavanira- 
vanifiatih Ktimdragu{jlo divaiu jayaii’ was destined to have a 
long life of more than two centuries. It was copied with the 
necessarj’ change of the proper name not onl\’ b\' later Gupta 
kings, like Skanda-gupta and Budha-gupta, but also by the 
Hitna invader Toramiina and the Maukhari kings, like Isana- 
varman and Avanti-varman. Even king Harsha requisitioned 
the same line for his coin-legend. 

Silver coinage was started by the Guptas towards the end 
of the reign of Chandra-gupta 11 , when they came into contact 
with the silver currency of the Western Kshatrapas. The size, 
weight and fabric of these coins are closely similar to those of 
the Kshatrapa ones ; and no wonder, for they wore originall\' 
intended to circulate only in those provinces which were once 
included in the Kshatrapa kingdom. They, therefore, bear the 
Kshatrapa bust on the obverse, as also the meaningless traces ^ 
of the once significant Greek legend. The year of issue is how- 
ever given in the Gupta era and the Gam da, the emblem of the 
conquering dynasty, replaces the three-arched-Hill on the 
reverse (PI. Ill, 3). 

In the reign of Kumara-gupta I, silver coinage was starteeV^ 
also for the home provinces of the Gupta empire, and a new 
type was introduced which w'as naturally free from all foreign 
influences. The meaningless traces of Greek letters were dis- 
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carded and the Kshatrapa bust was discontinued. The Garuda 
on tile reverse was replaced by the peacock (PL III, 4), which 
is the mount {vdhaiia) of god Kumara, after whom Kumara- 
^gupta himself was named. Towards the middle of the 5th 
^ century financial stringency compelled the Guptas to issue silver- 
plated coins ; the}^ have the Trident on the reverse. Among the 
later Gupta rulers onlj' Skanda-gupta and Budha-gupta con- 
tinued the silver coinage of the Peacock variety, but both its 
type and legend were continued by the Htinas, the Maukharis 
and the Pushyabhutis, as observed above already. 

9. The COINAGE of the Hunas. 

The Hunas issued several coin types in silver and copper, 
but none of them is original. Their earliest coins, intended 
for currency in the conquered provinces of the Sassanian empire, 
closely imitate the Sassanian prototype. They are thin and 
large and have the Sassanian bust on the obverse and the Altar 
and Fire-attendants on the reverse. When the Hupas annexed 
Afghanistan and entered the Punjab, this type was gradually 
Indianised b\’ the introduction of Hindu symbols like the 
conch, wheel, and trident ; the legend was written in Brahmi, 
instead of Pahlavl. (PI. HI, 5). 

W'hen the Hunas conquered the Punjab and Kashmir, they 
issued a copper currencj' closely imitating the Kushana proto- 
t3’pe with the standing • king on the obverse and the seated 
goddess on the reverse. This type continued to prevail 
in Kashmir in a progressive deteriorating form till the 
end of the Hindu period. With the conquest of Central 
India, the Hunas came into contact with the Gupta 
•;icoinage. Thej’ issued no gold coins, but were content 
to issue silver and copper pieces onl3’-, closely imitating 
those of the Guptas. The silver coins have the bust of 
the king on the obverse and the Peacock on the reverse, the 
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legend being the same as that on the coins of Bndha-gupla, 
with the projier name changed (cf. coin of Toramnna, PI. TIT, 6). 
The copper coins have the bust of the king on the obverse, the 
reverse showing a symbol in the n])per half and the name of the . 
king in the lower (PI. Ill, 7). ' 

Tlic thin broad pieces of the Sa.ssanian type, which have 
the legend SItftlii Javula, arc usually attriinitcd to Toramana 
(PI. Ill, S). Mihirakula, the succe.'^sor of Toramana, did not 
issue any coins imitating the flui>ta coinage, a clear evidence 
that he did not retain a hold on the Oupta provinces for a long 
lime. I'hc reverse of his copper coins testifies to his faith in 
Saivism ; they have Pull in the upper half and tlie legend 
'Jayalu Vrisliah' in the lower (PI. Ill, ob 

10. CoiN.ion IN South India. 

Among south Indian Slates, coinage was practically un- 
known during our period. The Satavfdianas of the earlier age 
had issued some coins, which were current in their territory ; 
the Roman coins, which frcc)ucntly came as Roman imports, 
were also known. It seems that some of the Roman traders, 
who had settled down in the country, used to issue inferior 
imitations of the original Roman coins.' The southern States 
of our age however did not care to issue any coinage. We have 
so far come across no coins issued liy the Pallavas, the Gangas, 
the Ikshvakus or the Kadambas. The only exception in this 
connection is the petty Srdankayana dynasty, which ruled over 
a district or two in Andhradesa. Six copper coins of only one 
of its rulers, Chandra-varman, have so far come to light." 

The apathy of south Indian states to issue its own coinage 
need not however cause any surprise. For coins were not very 
uecessary for ordinary daily transactions and did not figure 

' ’ JRAS. 1904, pp. 609-614. 

■'^D. R. Bhaudarkar Volume, pp. 213-0. 
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mucli even in the markets of northern India, the States in which 
used to have their own coinage. During our age things were 
about eight times cheaper than what they were in 1930. The 
^ Gupta gold coins, weighing about two thirds of a tola, were 
therefore naturallj" twice as rare in the market as a hundred 
rupee note in modem' times. Silver pieces (weighing about 35 
grains) and copper coins could be used in daily transactions, 
but even the states in northern India did not care to issue them 
in abundant quantit}^ The copper coins of the Guptas are rarer 
than their gold issues. 

The absence of small coins or change did not inconvenience 
the public, because ordinary- daily trade transactions were 
carried bj^ barter in railages and cowries in towns and cities. ‘ 
Things being extremely cheap, a handful of cowries was quite 
suflScient for making purchases for the daily needs of life. 
^ They were the only currency of daily market transactions 
* . among all but the richest people down to the i6th century. 
Coins as a matter of fact figure in our records only in large 
transactions like the purchase of land or the creation of per- 
manent endowments. 

II. REL.tTIVE VALUES OF DIFFERENT CoiNS. 

Let US now consider the question of the relative value of 
the different denominations of coins in different metals. The 
problem is ver3’^ difficult to deal with, firsth" because the data 
are meagre, and second^' because no fixed weight standard was 
followed, especially in the copper currencj'. 

The average gold and silver coins of our period weighed 
120 and 30 grains respectivelj-. Towards the middle of the 5th 
centur>', the weight of the gold coins was raised to about 14S 
grains by the Guptas, and a record belonging to this period 


1 Fa-hien, p. 43. 
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suggests that i6 silver pieces were equal in value to one gold 
coin/ This would show that the ratio between the prices of 
gold and silver was as high as 7:2. The Gupta coins of 148 
grains were however heavily adulterated and contained only 
about 50 per cent of gold. The real ratio between the prices of 
the two metal" seems to have been 7 : i which is somewhat 
higher than that in the Satavahana age, which was 9:1. 

Some Smritis of our period state that 16 copper panas, 
weighing 144 grains, were equal in value to 16 silver kdrshcipaiias 
weighing 56 grains. In our period however the normal silver 
coins issued by the Kshatrapas and the Guptas weighed only 
30 grains, and they may have been equal to 16 copper panas, 
which weighed about 80 grains. The Guptas however have 
issued copper coins, apparently intended to weigh ioo,-'90, 75, 
60, 50, 40, 30, 20 and 10 grains. The copper coins of the Nagas 
vary from 20 to 40 grains, and those of the Malavas from 2 to 
40 grains. The coins of the Yaudheyas were on the other hand 
as heavy as 160 grains. It is not possible to state at present 
how many copper coins of these different denominations were 
equal to the silver coin of 30 grains. The ratio between the 
prices of silver and copper varied between 50:1 and 70:1. 


>■ 




XXI, 81-82. 

’ See JNSI. II, 1-15 for a detailed discussion of this subject. 



^ CHAPTER XVI. 

COLONIAL AND CUIvTURAL EXPANSION. 

I. COLONIAL EXPANSION IN INSUL-INDIA. 


I. Hindu Coloniad Kingi>oms. 


The earL centuri es of the C h ristia n era are marked ^ 
outburst of maritime and colonial enterpri se in India, -specially 
im ~tne dire ction of th e. Eas t. In dies. Its begin nings may_^e 
f raced~to a muc h earlier_D. erio d._but bejtween_2op_.and_ 5S0-A..D., 
with which this_volume dealSj _wejia.ye_positiy.e_ evi dence o Lits 
scope a nd nat ure, _and are in a position, for the first. tiniej_tO' 
trace its course with definiteness and in some detail, 
'^'■^mdian literature, particularly' the' stories narrated in the 
BudoEIst and Jaina books for purposes of edification, contain 
frequent references to merchants sailing to the east for pur- 
poses of trade. ^ The various islands and other localities men- 
tioned in them cannot be always identified, but the stories leave 
the general impression that the eastern coast of Bay of Bengal 
and the islands in the East Indies were regarded in ancient 
India as the veritable El dorado which constantly allured enter- 
prising traders b}' promising immense riches to them. This 
idea is also reflected in the name Suvarnadvipa or Suvarnabhumi 
(Land of Gold) which was used as a general designation for this 
vast region.^' 

the end of the second centurj’" a.d. this commercial 


’ Champa, pp. xi ff. Suvarnadvipa, I, 37 fi. Similar stories are also 
found in Jaina works of later date, e.g., in Samardichcha-kahd by Hari- 
bhadra (c. 750 a.d.). 

^ Suvarnadvipa, I, 37 ff. 
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intercourse had not only led to the settlement of Indians in 
various parts of Suvan.iadvipa, but also to the establishment 
of political authority by them in some regions. For the Chinese 
Annals and epigraph! c evidence refer to states in Malay 
Peninsula, Java, Cambodia and Annam, with rulers bearing 
Indian names, as having existed in the second century A.D. 

We may get a more definite idea of the nature of Hindu 
colonisation in this region by dealing with one or two specific 
kingdoms which have left behind positive memorials of Hindu 
culture and civilisation.^ 


2. Fd-nan.‘ 

One of the oldest Hindu kingdoms in this region was 
situated in Cambodia, and comprised nearly the whole of it 
along with Cochin-China. The Chinese call it Fu-nan and 
have preserved many details of its early history. According to 
the Chinese accounts the primitive people of this country hardly 
possessed any elements of civilisation, as both men and women 
went about naked. Civilisation was first introduced among 
them by Huen-tien (Kauiidinya), a follower of the Brahmanical 
religion. In particular he made the women wear cloth^:., 

Huen-tien’s descendants ruled for nearlj' a centiify~Tvhen 
the throne passed to a new dynasty founded by Fan-Che-man, 
the general of the last king. The original form of this royal 
name cannot be restored, though Fan probably stands for 
Varman. Fan-Che-inan laid the foundations of the greatness of 
Fu-nan. He built a powerful na\w and conquered ten neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. Nearly the whole of Siam and parts of Laos 
and Malay Peninsula were brought under the supremacy of the 
kingdom of Fu-nan, which may thus be regarded as the first 
Hindu colonial empire in this region. 


^ Kainbiija-dcia, pp. 26 fi. 



Fu-nan established diplomatic relations both with India 
and China. Towards the end of the fourth or the beginning 
of the fifth century A.r>., a Brahmin named Kaundinya went 
from India to Fu-nan and was elected king by the people. This 
second stream of colonists, coming direct from India, completed 
the Brahmanical culture which was introduced more than 
three hundred years before. 

Jaya-varman, a successor of Kaundinya, sent Naga- 
varman as ambassador to China in a.d. 4S4. It appears from 
the report of this ambassador, preserved in Chinese chronicles, 
that the dominant religious cult in Fu-nan was Saivism, but 
Buddhism was also followed by many. During the reign of 
Ja3’a-vannan two Buddhist , monks of Fu-nan settled in China 
and translated canonical texts. 

Jaya-vannan’s chief queen was Kulaprabhavati. Both she 
and her son have left Sanskrit inscriptions, which show how 
thoroughlj' Indian culture and civilisation were implanted in 
this far-off colony. In addition to Saivism and Buddhism the 
inscriptions refer to the prevalence of Vaishnava cult. 

Ja3'a-vannan was succeeded b3’^ his elder son Rudra-varman. 
Of him also we possess a Sanskrit inscription. He sent several 
embassies to China between 517 and 539 a.d. and is the last 
king of Fu-nan referred to in the Chinese texts. During or 
shortly after his reign Fu-nan was invaded by the rulers of 
Kambuja, which was originalh- a vassal state in Northern 
Cambodia, but had grown very powerful under able rulers and 
had thrown off the 3'oke of Fu-nan. Before the end of the 
sixth centur3' a.d. Fu-nan was conquered by Kambuja which 
now took its place as the dominant power. 

3. Champa.^ 

/ Another powerful Hindu kingdom was established in the 
comTny~immediatel3' to the east of Cambodia. The Hindus 


' Champa, Chs. I-III. 
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called it Chniiipfi, and tlie country was l;nown by this name 
until the nineteenth century when the Annainites finally drove 
away the king of Cliainpa from his last stronghold in the soutii, 
and^tlic whole country was called after them Annanir" ' 

The first historical Hindu king of Cliami)a, so far known, ' 
is Sri-itlara, who is mentioned in a Sanskrit inscription, and 
probablj' reigned in the second century a.d. The Chinese 
empire at this time extended up to Tonkin immediately to the 
north of Champa. Tlic early Hindu kings of Champa made 
naval raids against the Chinese jirovincc and gradually extend- 
ed the nortliern boundary of the kingdom at the cxjiense of 
Tonkiiu • 

A constant struggle with the imperial Chinese authority in 
Tonkin marks the first century of Hindu rule in Champa, and 
although we arc wholly dependent u]K)n the Chinese chronicles 
for an account of the struggle, it reflects great credit upon 
the brave sons of India. In 340 a.d. the king of Champa, 
called Fan-Wen by the Chinese, sent an envoy to the Chinese 
emperor, demanding that the Hoan Sonh mountains be re- 
cognised as the frontier between the two Stales. As this meant 
the cession of the district of Nhut-Nam, a vn.st extent of fertile 
territory, the Chinese emperor refused. But in 347 a.d. Fan- 
Wen led an expedition and conquered Nhut-Nam. In a.d. 349 
he again defeated a vast Chinese army. Although he was him- 
self wounded in the fi,ghl and died the same year, he had the 
satisfaction, before his death, of carrying the northern boundary 
of Champa to its furthest limits in the north. 

/' During the reigns of the next two kings, Fan-Wen’s son 
Fan-Fo (349-380) and grandson Fan-Hu-Ta (3S0-413), there 
was a continual war with the Chinese. The latter scored some 
success at first and recovered Nhut-Nam, but Fan-Hu-Ta not ^ 
only reconquered it, but even carried his arms further to the 
north, as far as ihan Hoa. This king is almost certainlv 
identical with the king of Champa whose full name is given as 
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Dhaniia-lNIaharaja Sri-Bliadra-vaniian in his Sanskrit ins- 
criptions. He was a great scholar and was versed in the Vedas. 
He erected a temple of Siva and called the image Bhadresvara- 
^svamin, after his own name, following a well-known Indian 
practice. Tliis Siva temple, at M3'Son, became the national 
sanctuary of the Chams (the name bj' w'hich the people of 
■Champa are known). 

Bhadra-varman’s death was followed by a period of 
troubles which ended in the overthrow of the dynasty about 
420 A.D. During this period a king Gangaraja abdicated the 
throne in order to spend his last da3’s on the Ganges. 

The new d^masty continued the raids against Chinese 
territory. At last the Chinese emperor decided to send an 
■exijedition on a large scale. The preparations took three years, 
and in 446 a.d. the Chinese army invaded Champa. The Chams 
S -opposed a brave resistance and scored some success at first, but 
the vast Chinese army bore down all opposition, and at last 
the capital city Chainpa-puti fell into their hands.. 

The Chinese returned \vith a rich booty. The king of 
Champa now pursued a policy of peace, and sent embassies to 
the Chinese emperor with rich presents which the latter 
regarded as tribute. 

In spite of some internal troubles Champa remained at 
peace with China for the next century. The last two kings 
Vijaj-a-vannan (527 a.d.) and Rudra-varman (534 a.d.) sent 
regular embassies with tributes'. 

4. Other Kingdoms. 

In addition to the two kingdoms in Annam and Cambodia, 
there were man}’’ other Hindu kingdoms in Indo-Chinese 
peninsula during the first five centuries of the Christian era. 
Unfortunately their political history for this early period is not 
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known willi derniile details, and wc can only refer to tkein in 
a general way. 

Beginning from the north-west, Biinnc.sc traditions refer 
to the establishment of kingdoms by Hindu immigrants, both! 
in Upper and Lower Burma, long before the beginning of the'^ 
Christian era. Although we have no positive evidence in 
support of this, archaeological and other evidences leave no 
doubt that there were important Hindu settlements in various 
parts of the country during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The kingdom of Srikshetra, with its capital near modern 
Promc, was an important Hindu kingdom, and is referred to in 
Chinese Annals as early as 3rd century A.D. The Hindu 
kingdom of Dvaravati in Siam was also a powerful one, and 
served as the centre from which Hindu culture penetrated into 
the interior of the peninsula. It did not come into prominence 
till after the fall of Fu-nan, to which it was subject, but 
probably existed from an earlier date.' 

Further south, in the I'lalay Peninsula, we have definite- 
references to several Hindu States. One of these, founded in 
the second century A.D., is called by the Chinese Lang-kia-su. 
According to the Chinese chronicles a ]irince or a member of 
the royal family, having incurred the displeasure of the king, 
fled to India and was there married to the daughter of a king. 
When the king of Lang-kia-su died all on a sudden, the great 
ofiicers of the state called back the prince and made him king. 
He died after a reign of 20 years and was succeeded by his son 
Bhagdato (Bhagadatta) who sent an envoy named Aditya to 
China in 515 A.D,* 

Hindu kingdoms were also established in various islands 
in the East Indies during the first centuries of the Christian 
era. * W 


*R. C. Majumdar, Hindu Colonics in the Far East, n 2’2 
’ Suvarnadvtpa, I, 73. 
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In Java' tlie local tradition refers the first Hindu colony 
to the first centurj' a.d. But there is no doubt that a Hindu 
kingdom was established by the beginning of the second 
^entury a.d.; for we learn from Chinese chronicles that king 
Deva-vannan of Java sent an embassy to China in 132 a.d. 
Four Sanskrit inscriptions, found in West Java, refer to a king 
Purna-vannan and his bivo ancestors. The inscriptions are not 
dated, but may be referred, on palaeographical grounds, to the 
sixth centurj’ a.d., though some would refer them to the 
fourth. We have thus got eAudence for the e-xistence of a 
thoroughlj’ Hinduised kingdom in Western Java. Fa-hien, who 
staj'ed in Java for fi^'e months in 414-415 a.d, during his return 
journey from India, has also described the country as a strong- 
hold of Brahmanical religion. 

The neighbouring island of Bali" was also a rich Hindu 
kingdom, and one of its kings sent an envoy to China in 51S a.d. 

Tlie Hindu kingdom of Srivijaya® was founded in Sumatra 
in or before the fourth century a.d. It rose to great power and 
eminence in the seventh centurv a.d. as will be related later, 
but not much is known of its earlj'- historj*. Even in the island 
of Borneo,^ the home of the head-hunting Dayaks, Hindus 
established a kingdom as early as the fourth century A.D., if 
not before. Four Sanskrit inscriptions, ivliich maj'' be dated 
about 400 A.D., record the rich donations and sacrifices of king 
i\Iula-vannan, son of Asva-vannan and grandson of king 
Kundunga (Kaundinj’h) , Tlie stone pillars on which the ins- 
criptions are engraved were the Yupas (sacrificial pillars) set up 
-by Bralimanas to commemorate the great sacrifice called 
Bahu-siivarnakam (large quantity of gold) perfonned by king 



» Ibid. ai. VI, pp. 91 ff. 

^Ibid. Ch. IX, pp. 132 ff. 

> Ibid. Ch. VII, pp. lieff. 

^ Ibid. Ch. VIII, pp. 125 ff. 
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Mula-varniaii and his gift of 20,000 cows to the Bnihinanas in 
the holy field of Vaprahesvara. 

The establishment of kingdoms by Hindus in different 
parts of the East Indies and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula majv^ 
not be regarded as the deliberate expansion of political authoritj* 
by any Indian vState or States. There is nothing to suggest 
that an Indian monarch planned or equipped any expedition 
to effect any conquest in these far-off lands. Tiiey seem to 
have been the result of individual enterprise, — successful efforts 
of men of superior ability, by virtue of their higher culture 
and military skill, to imjiose their authority upon primitive 
peoples. Tliere is nothing to indicate that the Indian States 
derived any political advantage from this extensive colonisation. 
It is even doubtful whether the colonial powers maintained any 
regular contact with the political powers in India, though the 
claims of Samudra-gupta that he exercised suzerainty over all 
the islands might have reference to some of them. But the 
most outstanding effect of the establishment of these Hindu 
colonies was the spread of Hindu culture and civilisation in 
these regions. 

5 . Hindu Civii.isation in SuvarnadvIpa.* 

It seems almost to be a universal law, that wlien an inferior 
civilisation comes into contact with a superior one, it gradually 
tends to be merged into the latter, the rate and the extent of 
this process being determined solely by the capacity of the one 
to assimilate, and of the other to absorb. When the Hindus 
first appeared in IMalaj-asia, and came into close association 
with her peoples, this process immediately set in, and produced 
the inevitable result. 

* The facts relating to any particular colony, as stated below, will 
he found in the chapter in Champa or Suvaruadvlpa dealing with its 
history to which reference has been given above ; cf. also Suvaruadvlpa, 

I, 138 ff. . . i 
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The inscriptions discovered at Borneo, Java, Annam, 
Cambodia and Malay Peninsula lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that the language, literature, religion, and political and social 
institutions of India made a thorough conquest of these far-off 
iands, and, to a great extent, eliminated or absorbed the native 
elements in these respects. 

The inscriptions of Fu-nan and Champa show a thorough 
acquaintance with the Puranic religion and mythology. The 
inscriptions of Mula-varman hold out before us a court and a 
society thoroughly saturated with Brahmanical culture. The 
inscriptions discovered in \t^estem Java also present before us 
a strongly Brahmanized society and court. We have reference 
to Hindu gods like Vishnu and Indra, and Airavata, the 
elephant of Indra. The Indian months and attendant astro- 
nomical details, and Indian system of measurement of distance 
j/, are quite familiar to the soil. Besides, in the river-names 
^ Chandrabhaga and Gomati we have the beginnings of that 
• familiar practice of transplanting Indian geographical names to 
the new colonies. 

The images of various gods and goddesses discovered in 
Borneo and Malaj' Peninsula corroborate the evidence of the 
inscriptions. Images of Vishnu, Brahma, Siva, Ganesa, Nandi, 
Skanda and Mahakala have been found in Borneo, and those 
of Durga, Ganesa, Nandi and Yoni in the Malay Peninsula. 
The thorough preponderance of the Puranic form of the Hindu 
religion is also proved b3’- the remains at Tuk Mas in Java. 
Here we get' the usual attributes of Vishnu and Siva, — the 
Samkha (conch-shell). Chakra (wheel), Gadd (mace), and 
Padma (lotus) of the former, and the Trisnla (trident) of the 
latter. Besides, the inscription refers to the sanctity of the 
'f' Ganges. 

The images and inscriptions prove that in addition to the 
Brahmanical religion Buddhism had also made its influence 
felt in these regions. Taken collectivelj'-, the inscriptions prove 
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that the Sanskrit language and literature were higlily cultivated. 
Most of the records are written in good and almost flawless 
Sanskrit. Indian scripts rvere adopted everywhere. The 
images show the thorough-going influence of Indian Art. V 

Tlie archaeological evidence is corroborated and supple-''^ 
mented by the writings of the Chinese. First of all, we have 
the express statement of Fa-hicn that Brahmanism was 
flourishing in Yava-d\ipa, and that there was very little trace 
of Buddhism. The 200 merchants who boarded the vessel 
along with Fa-hien were all followers of the Brahmanical 
religion. This statement may be taken to imply that trade 
and commerce were still the chief stimulus to Indian colo- 
nisation. As the merchants belonged mostly to the Brahmanical 
religion, we get an explanation of its preponderance over 
Buddhism in the Archipelago. 

But that Buddhism soon made its influence felt in Java 
appears clearly from the story of Guna-varman, preserved in a 
Chinese work compiled in 519 a.d. Guna-varman, a prince of 
Kashmir (Ki-pin), was of a religious mood from his boyhood. 
When he was thirty years old, the king of Kashmir died without 
issue and the throne was offered to him. But he rejected the 
offer and went to Ceylon. Later he proceeded to Java and 
converted the Queen -mother to Buddhism. Gradually the king, 
too, was persuaded by his mother to adopt the same faith. At 
this time Java was attacked by hostile troops, and the king 
asked Guna-varman whetlier it would be contrary to the 
Buddhist law if he fought against his enemy. Guna-vannan 
replied that it was the duty of everybody to punish robbers. 
The king then went to fight and obtained a great victory. 
Gradually the Buddhist religion was spread throughout the 
country. The king now wished to take to the life of a monk,V' 
but was dissuaded from this course by his ministers, on the 
express condition, that henceforth no living creatures should 
be killed throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom. 
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The name and fame of Guna-varman had now spread in 
-all directions. In 424 A.D. the Chinese monks requested their 
emperor to invite Guna-varman to China. Accordingl}’-, the 
jChinese emperor sent messengers to Guna-varman and the king 
"of Java. Guna-varman embarked on a vessel, owned by the 
Hindu merchant Nandin, and reached Nanking in a.d. 431. 
A few months later he died at the age of sixt3^-five. 

In addition to religion, the influence of Hindu civilisation 
is also clearl}^ marked in the political and social ideas and the 
sj'stem of administration. We may refer in this connection 
to a State called Tan-Tan, tlie exact location of which it is 
•difScult to determine. This kingdom sent ambassadors to 
China in 530, 535, and 666 a.d. We get the following account 
in the Chinese annals ; “The family name of its king was 
Xchsatri3'a (Kshatri3'a) and his personal name Silingkia 
■(Sringa). He daih' attends to business and has eight great 
ministers, called the ‘Eight Seats’, all chosen from among 
the Brahmanas. The king rubs his body with perfumes, wears 
a very high hat, and necklace of different kinds of jewels. He 
is clothed in muslin and shod with leather slippers. For short 
■distances he rides in a carriage, but for long distances he 
mounts an elephant. In war the3’- alwa3's blow conches and 
beat drums.” 

The following customs of Ka-la, referred to b3’^ the Chinese, 
are also Indian in origin. “When they marry ^63-^ give no 
other presents than areca-nuts, sometimes as man3’- as two 
hundred tra3's. The wife enters the famil3' of her husband. 
'Their musical instruments are a kind of guitar, a transversal 
flute, copper C3Tnbals, and iron drums. Their dead are burned, 
the ashes put into a golden jar and sunk into the sea.” 

.y Two of the three inscriptions of Fu-nan,^ referred to 

above, are fairE* long compositions and indicate, more than 

* These inscriptions have been edited bj’ Coedes ; the first two in 
SEFEO. XXXI, 1 ff and the third in JGIS. IV, 117. 
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anything else, the dominance of Indian literary style and 
Indian social and religious ideas in these colonies. They refer 
to large settlements of Brahmins, versed in the Vedas, 
the Upavedas and Vedangas and also to the Kshatriyas and 
their high ideals. They faithfully reflect the Indian outlook* 
on life and society and may be regarded as undying memorials 
of the triumph of Hindu civilisation in these far-off colonies. 

6. The Maeay Peninsuea.* 

From a very early period, the INIalay Peninsula played a 
very important part in the maritime and colonising activity 
described above. Indeed, its geographical position made it the 
centre of the carrying trade between China and the western 
world. It must have been known to India from very early 
times, probably long before the Christian era. 

Actual remains of early Hindu civilisation in the Malay 
Peninsula, though scanty, are not altogether lacking. There 
are the remains of a Hindu temple and a few stone images at 
Sungai Batu Estate at the foot of Gunong Jerai (Keddah 
Peak). The remains of a brick-built Buddhist shrine, dis- 
covered in its neighbourhood, at Keddah, may be dated 
approximately in the fourth or fifth century a.d. on the 
strength of a Sanskrit inscription found in it. Similarly 
remnants of pillars, which once adorned some Buddhist 
temples, have been found in the northern part of Province 
Wellesley. These also may be dated in the fourth or fifth 
century a.d. on the strength of inscriptions engraved on them. 

A gold ornament, bearing the figure of Vishnu on his Garuda, 
was unearthed at Selinsing (Perak), and also, in a hole left b}’- 
the roots of a fallen tree, a Cornelian seal engraved with the^ 
name of a Hindu prince Sri Vishnu-varman, in characters of the 
fifth century a.d. 


’ Suvarnadvipa, I, Ch. V, pp. 65 ff. 
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Ruins of shrines exist in the region round Takua Paj 
■which has been identified with Ptoleny^’s Takkola. Opposite 
Takua Pa, on the eastern coast, round the Bay of Bandon, 
^are the remains of earl}'- settlements, specially in the three 
•u'ell-known sites Caiya, Nakhon Sri Dhammarat, and Vieng 
Sra. The temples and images of these places may be of 
xomewhat later date, but the inscriptions found at Ligor and 
Takua Pa, and tlie Sanskrit inscription on a pillar at Caiya 
show that these settlements could not be later than the fourth 
or fifth century a.d. 

A large number of inscriptions have been discovered in 
different parts of the country. They are written in Sanskrit 
and in Indian alphabets of about the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. Two of them reproduce a well-known formula of the 
Buddhist creed, and this proves the spread of Buddhism in that 
region. These inscriptions clearly testify to the fact that the 
Indians had established colonies in the northern, western and 
the eastern sides of the Jlalay Peninsula by at least fourth and 
fifth centuries a.d., and that the colonists belonged to both 
northern and southern India. 

One of these inscriptions refers to “the captain {Maha- 
ndvika, the great sailor) Buddhagupta, an inhabitant of Rakta- 
mrittika”. Rakta-mrittika, which means ‘red clay’, has been 
identified with a place still called Rangamati (red clay) 12 miles 
south of Murshidabad. 

The archaeological remains in the Malay Peninsula con- 
firm what might have been deduced on general grounds from 
literary evidence. Takkola (modem Takua Pa) was the first 
landing stage of the Indian traders and colonists. From this 
port some crossed the mountain range over to the rich wide 
'Iplain on the opposite coast round the Bay of Bandon. From 
this centre thej' could proceed by land or sea to Siam, Cambodia, 
Annam, and even further east. This trans-peninsular route, 
marked by the remains of Indian settlements, was followed by 
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many who wanted to avoid the long and risky voltage through 
the Straits of jSIalacca. That this second route was also very 
popular and largel3* used is indicated b}* the archaeological 
remains in the Province WelleslejL This all-sea route wa^ 
naturallj* preferred b}' many traders who wanted to avoid tran- 
shipment, and offered a shorter passage to Java and southern 
Sumatra. On the whole the Malay Peninsula may be regarded 
as the main gate of the Indian colonial empire in the Far East. 
The report of the Archaeological Mission in the Malaj’ Penin- 
sula contains interesting observations regarding Hindu colonisa- 
tion in this land which may be summed up as follows ; — 

“The colonies were large in number and situated in wideh" 
remote centres, such as Chumphon, Cai3^a, the Valley of the 
river Bandon, Nakhon Sri Dhammarat (Ligor), Yale (near 
Patani), and Selensing (in Pahang) on the eastern coast ; and 
Malacca, Province V'ellesle3', Takua Pa, and the common delta 
of the rivers Lanya and Tenasserim, on the western. The most 
important of these was unquestionabE' that of Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarat (Ligor). It was an essentiall3' Buddhist colony 
which probabl3’ built the great stiipa of Nakhon Sri Dhammarat 
and part of the fift3’ temples which surrounded it. A little 
to the north was the colony- of Caiya, which appears to have 
been at first Brahraanical, and then iBuddhist. These two 
groups of colonies were mainly agriculturists. The others which 
occupied Selensing, Panga, Puket, and Takua Pa, prospered by 
the exploitation of tin and gold-mines. 

“The available eiddence justifies the assumption that the 
region around the Bay- of Bandon was a cradle of Further 
Eastern culture, inspired by- waves of Indian influence spreading 
across the route from Takua Pa. There is a strong persistent 
local tradition in favour of an early migration of Indians acros^ 
the route from the west. At the same time persons of an 
Indian cast of features are common on the west coast near 
Takua Pa, while colonies of Brahmans of Indian descent survive 
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at Naklion Sri Dlianimarat and Palahmg, and trace the arrival 
of their ancestors from India b3- an overland route across the 
Malav Peninsula.” 


II. CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH EASTERN 
TURKESTAN AND CHINA.' 

Tiic wliole of Eastcni Turkestan, from Kashgar right up 
to the frontier of China, had grown into a sort of Greater India 
In- the beginning of the »)th centurr- A.n. The slow but regular 
infiltration of Indian civilisation in this area during the preced- 
ing centurie,s, and the contact that was being constantlv- main- 
tained between Cliina and India by tlie routes of Eastern 
Turkc-stan, led to the est.ablishment of Indian civilisation in 
almost all corners of this region. The kingdoms in the southern 
part of tin’s region were from west to cast — Sailadesla (Cliincse 
— Shu-lei, Kashgar), Cokkuka (Chinese — So-kiu, Yarkand), 
Khotaiima (Chinese — Yu-t’icn, Kholau), and Cahnada (Chinese — 
Chc-mo-tang-na, Shan-shan) ; and in the northern part — Bharuka 
(Cliincse — P’o-lti-kia, Uch-Turfan), Kuchi (Chinese — Kiuc-tse, 
Kuchar), Agnidesla (Chinese — ^^'cn-ki, Karasahr) and Kao-ch’ang 
(Turfan). Among these kingdoms Khotan in the south and 
Kuchi in the north were playing the most important role in the 
dissemination of Indian culture in Central Asia and China. 

In some of these localities, spcciallj- in the south, there 
was a strong Indian element in the native population. This 
w.as due mainl\- to a regular Indian immigration in an earlier 
period and the ennsequent foundation of Indian colonics. 


Y ' 'Die folloiving works jimy be used .ns gcncml references for tin’s 
sutijcct ; 

(i| Ilocrnle— .'ifanu.wr//'/ licmdiis of Eastern Turkestan. 

(it) Trai'ets of I'a-hicn — tr.ansl.atcd by II. A. Giles. 

{iii) r. C. Il.igclii— f-C Canon itouddhique cn Chine, Vol. I. 

(if) P. C. Bagclii — India and China. 
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Brisk trade relations between North-Western India and some of 
the kingdoms in this area also led to Indian colonial exiian- 
sion. Evidence of the existence of such colonics is available not 
onh- from the currenc.v of a Prfikfit dialect, akin to the Norlh-^ 
western Prakrit, in certain areas in tlie southern part of Eastern 
Turkestan, bnt also from the deep cnltnral inflncncc of India 
in the whole of Eastern Turkestan. 

This influence was further strengthened by the introduction 
of Buddhism in early centuries of tlie Christian era. Buddhism 
became the c.stablishcd religion jiraclically in all kingdoms of 
Eastern Turkestan in the beginning of the Gu])ta period. It 
brought to many of the local people a religion and a literary 
culture for the fir.st time. Indian scrij)! was adopted in most 
of the localities, — Kashgar, Khotan, Shan-SIian, Kuchar and 
Karasahr. In the earlier period it was the Kharoshllu script 
which got currency in the southern region, but in the Gupta 
period it was the North Indian Bnahmi that was adopted in all i 
the localities both in the south and tlie north. The Gupta 
script, as modified in this area, is generally styled "Slanting 
Gupta". The language of culture was also in many places 
Sanskrit. Fa-hicn is the first to speak about it. He says; 
"From this point (Lob region) travelling westwards the nations 
that one passes through arc all similar in this respect (f.c. in 
the practice of the religion of India), and all those who have 
left the family (i.c. priests and novices) study Indian books and 
the Indian spoken language”. That Sanskrit was .seriously 
cultivated by the Buddhist monks of Eastern Turkestan is also 
proved by the very large number of Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
discovered in various parts of the country. There are also 
bilingual texts in Indian script consisting of Sanskrit texts and 
their translations in local languages. These bilingual document,'^ 
furnish the oldest and sometimes the onl}' remains of some of 
the ancient local languages of which no other trace has as yet 
been found. 
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It was customary for the Buddhist scholars of India, 
specially from Kashmir, to travel to Eastern Turkestan in those 
dar's. klan}^ of them even settled down in the monasteries of 
^the principal cities in this region. They were mainly respon- 
sible for the dissemination of the knowledge of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. The}' were a source of attraction and inspira- 
tion not onl}' to the local monks but also to the Chinese. The 
latter were drawn to them with the expectation of getting a 
first-hand knowledge of Buddhist lore. As early as 260 a.d. a 
Chinese Buddhist monk named Chu She-hing, who was probably 
the first to come out of China for education in the Buddhist lore, 
came to Khotan to study Sanskrit and the Buddhist texts with 
Indian scholars of Gomati-vihara, which was the principal 
religious establishment there. When Fa-hien passed through 
Khotan he found the place equally important as a centre of 
Buddhist culture. In the middle of the 5th century, a Chinese 
noble, Ts’i-kiu Kiug-sheng, who had become a convert to 
Buddhism, passed sometime in the G omati- vikdra of Khotan 
studying Sanskrit udth Indian scholars. It was therefore con- 
sidered bj' the outsiders as good as an Indian centre of Buddhist 
learning. 

It was not merel}' Buddhism, but along with it other 
elements of Indian culture also had migrated to Eastern 
Turkestan. The discover}' of a number of Indian medical texts 
of tlie early Gupta period, and of fragments of other medical 
texts, translated in the local languages, specially in the ancient 
language of Kuchar, clearly testifies to the currency of Indian 
medical system in this region. 

A still more important Indian influence may be observed in 
the field of Art. The numerous remains of Buddhist images, 
^fmonasteries and grottoes in various parts of the country contain 
relics of Indian sculpture and painting of this period. Apart 
from the question of Indian influence by the side of other in- 
fluences such as Western Asiatic, Iranian and Chinese, there 
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is also the problem of pure Indian tradition of art being carried 
to Eastern Turkestan. In some places the art-rclics point out 
to an extension of the Gandhara school without any modifica- 
tion. The influence of Gupta art, specially in the fresco paint- ^ 
iugs of the Buddhist grottoes, is not small. In sculpture, too, ' 
the influence of this classical Indian art sometimes assumes a 
dominating character. 

A somewhat detailed account of some of the principal 
kingdoms in Eastern Turkestan will make the position clearer. 
Two at least, Khotan in the south and Kuchar in the north, 
exercised the most preponderating role in the history of Ser- 
Indian culture in the period under consideration. Fa-hien has 
left a full account of Buddhism in Khotan. He says : “They 
have all received the faith, and find their amusement in religious 
music. The priests number several tens of thousands, most 
of them belonging to the Greater Vehicle. They all obtain their 
food from a common stock. The people live scattered about ; 
and before the door of every house they build small pagodas, 
the smallest of which would be about twenty feet in height.” 
Ea-hien further tells us that during his stay in Khotan he was 
lodged in the Gomati-vi/iara. The priests of this Vihrn'a also 
were followers of Mahayana. The monastery accommodated about 
3000 monks. “At the sound of a gong, three thousand imiests 
assemble to eat. When they enter the refectory, their demeanour 
is grave and ceremonious ; they sit down in regular order ; 
they all keep silence ; they make no clatter with their bowls 
etc. ; and for the attendants to serve more food, they do not 
call out to them, but only make signs with their hands.” There 
were then fourteen large monasteries in Khotan and, besides, 
numerous small ones. An annual procession of images like 
Indian Ratha Ydtras also used to take place in Khotan in thoseV_ 
days. On this occasion streets used to be swept and all the 
houses decorated. In this procession the Gomati-vi/mra had 
the first place. “At a distance of three or four It from the cit5'. 
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a four-wheelecl-iniage-car is made over tiiirt}' feet in height, 
looking like a movable ‘Hall of Buddha’ and adorned with the 
seven preciosities, with streaming pennants and embroidered 
icauopies. The image of Buddha is placed in the middle of the 
‘^car, with two attendant Bodhisattvas and Devas following 
behind. These are all beautifully carved in gold and silver and 
are su.spended in the air. When the images are one hundred 
paces from the city gate, the king takes off his cap of State 
and puts on new clothes ; walking barefoot and holding flowers 
and incense in his hands, with attendants on each side, he 
proceeds out of the gate. On meeting the image, he bows his 
head down to the ground, scatters flowers and burns the in- 
cense.” Fa-hien next speaks of the second large monasterr’^ in 
the citj' which he calls ‘‘the King’s New Monastery.” It took 
eighty years to build it and three generations of kings helped 
in its construction. It was 250 feet in height and was orna- 
mentally carved and overlaid with gold and silver. The hall 
of Buddha behind it was splendidly decorated. Its beams, 
pillars, folding doors, and windows are all gilt. Besides this, 
there are apartments for priests, also beautifully and fitly 
decorated, beyond expression in words. The kings of the six 
countries to the east of the Bolor Tagh range {i.e. Eastern 
Turkestan) make large offerings of whatsoever most valuable 
things they may have, keeping few for their own personal 
use.” 


The account of Fa-hien which belongs to the closing years 
of the 4th century a.d. gives a tnie picture of Buddhism as 
practised in Khotan in those days. It shows that the king and 
the people were devout followers of the faith ; they lavishly 
spent for the maintenance of the church and showed personal 
Ifirespects on occasions of public ceremonies. The priests also 
were not yet unworth}’ of tlie true traditions of their faith and 
were strict followers of the Buddhist rules of decorum. Besides, 
the monasteries still enjoyed high prestige as centres of learn- 
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ing. Conteinporarj- Chinese accounts of Indian Buddhist 
scholars who had gone to Cliina also tell us that the Buddhist 
monasteries of Khotan possessed Sanskrit manuscripts which 
could no longer be found in India. Thus one of the Indian! 
scholars, Dharmakshema, who was working in China in the * ' 
beginning of the 5th century, proposed in 433 a.d. to go to 
Khotan in search of the manuscript of the Mahaparinirvana- _ 
Sutra of Mahayana which could be found only there. 

The remains of ancient Buddhist culture have been dis- 
covered mainly in the abandoned sites of Yotkan, Rawak, Dan- 
dan-Uilik and Niya in the neighbourhood of modern Khotan. 
Fragments of manuscripts, images, paintings etc. all go to con- 
firm the fact that Indian Buddhist culture was prevalent in this 
area till the eighth century, the most flourishing period being 
that which corresponds to the Gupta age. 

It was from Khotan that this culture spread eastwards 
along the southern route up to the frontier of China via Shan- 
shan (Lob region). Khotan was also connected with Karasahr 
region by a direct route through the Tarim desert which was 
however rarely followed by the travellers. Fa-hien followed 
this route while coming from Karsahar to Khotan. Indian 
travellers might have followed this route while going eastwards 
from Khotan, but the more usual route, at least in the later 
period, was from Kashgar towards Kuchar by way of ancient 
Bharuka (Uch-Turfan). 

The kingdom of Kuchi played the same important role in 
the north as that of Khotan in the south. The people long 
settled in the countr}’^ were a white race and spoke a language 
of the Indo-European family. This lost language has now- 
been deciphered and interpreted with the help of old Buddhist 
texts. It has been variously styled by the scholars— Tokharian,y 
Kuchean, Arsi etc. The people of Kuchi had adopted 
Buddhism very early. The Chinese records tell us that in the 
beginning of the fourth century the number of stiipas and 
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temples in the country was nearly 10,000. This figure may 
not be taken too literall3\ It probabl}" means to say that the 
number was ver\" high. The historj’- of the first Tsin dynasty 
/gives a more faithful account of the state of Buddhism in Kuchi 
in the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. 

The accoimt says : “The kingdom of Kuchi possessed 
numerous monasteries. Their decoration is magnificent. The 
Toyal palace also had standing images of Buddha as in a 
monaster3'. There is a convent named Ta-mu which had 170 
monks. The convent named Chc-li on the northern hill had 
50 monks. The new convent of the king named Kien-mu had 
60. The convent of the king of Wen-su had 70. These four 
convents were under the direction of Buddhasvamin. The 
monks of these convents change their residence in eveiy three 
months. Before completing five 3'ears after ordination they are 
not pennitted to sta3' in the King’s convent even for one night. 
This convent has 90 monks. There is a 3'oung monk there 
named Kiu-kiu ( ? mo)-lo (Kumlrajiva) Avho has great capacity 
and knowledge and has studied the Mahayana. Buddhasvamin 
is his teacher but he has changed as Buddhasvamin is of the 
Agama school. 

“The convent of A-li has 180 nuns, that of Liun-jo-kan has 
50, and that of A-U-po has 30. These three convents are also 
under the direction of Buddhasvamin. The nuns receive regular 
Sikshapadas ; the rule in the foreign countries is that the nuns 
are not allowed to govern themselves. The nuns in these three 
convents are generall3- the daughters or wives of kings and 
princes (of countries )to the east of the Pamirs. They come 
from long distances to these monasteries for the sake of the 
law. The3’ regulate their practices. The3' have a very severe 
rule. The3' change their residence once in every three months. 
Excepting the three chief nuns they do not go out. They 
observe five hundred prescriptions of the law.” 

Buddhist culture therefore had a stronghold in Kuchi. 
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Both the rulers and the people were devout followers of the 
faith. The literary remains of ancient Kuchi amply confirm 
this supposition. Apart from Buddhist religion and art, the- 
people of Kuchi had also adopted other elements of Indian y 
culture. The kings had adopted Indian names, such as- r 
Swarnate (Svarnadeva) , Arte (Haradeva), Suvaniapushpa, Hari- 
pushpa, etc. Indian system of music was known in Kuchi and 
it was taken to China by the musicians of that country. It is 
probable that Indian families had also migrated to Kuchi and 
intermarried with the local people. There is at least one striking 
example of such an intermarriage of -which the issue stands as- 
a sort of symbol of Ser-Indian intercourse. As the biography 
of this man throws a flood of light on how this intercourse was 
taking place at least in the 4th century it may be treated here 
in some details. 

The father of this famous man was Kumarayana. He 
belonged to a family of ministers in India but abandoned his 
claim when his turn of succession came, adopted a religious life 
and left for foreign countries. He was cordially received by 
the king of Kuchi aud was appointed his Rdjaguru. This king^ 
was king Po-shun. Kumarayana was not, however, destined to- 
lead a monastic life. The sister of the king of Kuchi, Jiva 
by name, fell in love with Kumarayana and the two were- 
married. The first issue of this marriage was a boy who was 
given the name of Kumarajiva after the names of the father 
and the mother. After the birth of a second son, who -^vas 
named Pushyadeva, Jiva embraced the Buddhist faith and 
became a nun. Kumarajiva was then only seven years old. 
He was, however, a boy of extraordinary intelligence. He soon 
learnt from his mother to recite the holy texts. His mother 
soon realised the need of taking him to India for further 
education. At the age of nine the boy started -with, his mother, 
and after travelling in different places at last reached Kashmir. 
He was placed under a famous teacher named Bandhudatta 
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who was a cousin of the king of Kaslimir. He studied the 
Agamas and other texts under the latter’s direction. 

After three years of study in Kashmir Kuniarajiva started 
^on his return journey with his mother. They stopped for some- 
time in Kashgar where Kumarajiva studied the four Vedas, the 
five sciences, the Brahmanical philosophy and astronomy. 
They then went to Cokkuka (Yarkand). Kumarajiva was 
initiated there in IMahayana Buddhism and studied the works of 
famous Mahayana teachers like Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, etc. 
After travelling in a few other places they at last returned to 
Kuclii where Kumarajiva took his residence in the “King’s new 
monastery.” 

Kumarajiva’s reputation had by then spread to different 
parts of Eastern Turkestan and both nobles and common people 
soon began to flock round him for instruction in the law. He 
used to recite the Suiras in the largest monasterj’ of Kuchi, 
the Tsiao-li monastery, and also explain the texts to the people. 
He thus started playing a great role in the dissemination and 
interpretation of the Buddhist religion in Eastern Turkestan. 
Kuchi now faced a Chinese invasion. All kingdoms to the west 
of Kuchi helped the Chinese invader and Kuchi stood alone. 
The king turned down a proposal for surrender and fought 
bravely. But the town fell to the invader. The Chinese general 
set up a new king on the throne in 3S3 a.d. and returned to 
China with a number of prisoners among whom was also found 
Kumarajiva. But his worth was known to the Chinese and 
he was obliged to remain with the local chief of Ku-tsang in 
Kan-su till 39S a.d. He had the highest regard for Kumarajiva. 

In spite of repeated inHtations from the emperor Kumara- 
jiva was not allowed to proceed to the capital before 401 a.d. 

'X On his arrival at the capital a number of scholars was placed 
under him to help him in the work of translations of Sanskrit 
texts into Chinese. Scholars from various parts of China came 
to him for study. His knowledge of Chinese and Sanskrit was 
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perfect and that is why his translations are of a high literary 
value. He translated within a few years about io6 Sanskrit 
texts into Chinese and some of these texts were quite exten- 
sive. He was the first to interpret the Mahayana philosophy to \ 
the Chinese. Kumarajiva died in 412 A.0. but the service which " 
he rendered to the cause of Buddhism in China was lasting. 
His Chinese disciples gave a new orientation to the faith. Their 
interpretation made Buddhism acceptable to the Chinese and it 
ceased to be looked upon as a foreign religion. 

Kumarajiva was also responsible for attracting best Indian 
scholars to China. The number of Indian scholars who had 
gone to China before his lime was not considerable and 
Buddhist missionaries of foreign nationalities were then more 
active. Kumarajiva had personal touch with the Buddhist 
scholars of Kashmir, and it was through his intervention that 
some of the Kashmirian scholars were induced to go first to 
Kuchi and then to China, One of them was Punyatrata who 
came to China most probably in 403 a.d. and worked there in 
collaboration with Kumarajiva. The other was Buddhayasas 
who was also a Kashmirian scholar settled at Kashgar. It was 
probably there that he came in contact with Kumarajiva. The 
attachment was so great that when Kuchi was inA^aded by the 
Chinese army Buddhaya&s exercised all his influence with the 
king of Kashgar and induced him to march with his army to 
the help of Kuchi. But it rvas already too late and the town 
had fallen before he could render any help. Later on 
Buddhayasas iveut to Kuchi and then to the capital of China 
at the special request of Kumarajiva. During his stay in China 
he collaborated with the latter in the work of translation. 

Of other Kashmirian scholars who had gone to China in the 
5th century mention may be made of Gautama Sanghadeva, >, 
Dharmayasas, Gunavarman, Gunabhadra, and Buddhavannan. 

A few other Indian scholars from other parts of India had also 
been to China in this period. Most of them remained in China 
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and died there. Tlie\' were responsible for numerous transla- 
tions of the canonical texts from the Sanskrit Tripitaka, 
specially of the Sarvastivada school of wliich the largest centre 
was then in Kashmir. They contributed the most to the inter- 
pretation of Indian culture to the Chinese and the establish- 
ment of a relation of amit5’ between the two countries u'hich 
for many centuries jnelded a fruitful result. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


> 

INTERCOURSE WITH THE WESTERN WORLD. ^ 

II has now been established on Rood authority that from 
remote antiquity India had trade relations willi western 
countries both by land and sea. Tlie overland route passed 
through Khyber to the Upper Kabul valley, and thence across 
the Hindu Kush to Balhh, which stood on the great highway 
connecting the East and the Wc.st. Tlicre were several routes 
from Balhh both towards Ccnlr.al Asia and China on the east, 
and to the Mediterranean and Black Sea on the West. One of 
the western routes Avent down the Oxus to the Caspian, and 
the wares were then carried, partly by land and partly by river, 
to the Black Sea ports. The other skirted the Karmanian desert 
to the north, and having passed through the 'Caspian Gates’ 
reached Antioch by way of Ctesiphon and Hekatompylos. 

The sea-routes from the mouth of the Indus lay, in 
ancient times, along the coast to the mouth of the Euphrates. 
Then ships either proceeded up the Euphrates and touched the 
overland route at the point where it crossed that river ; or 
continued the coastal voyage along the shores of Arabia and 
through the Rod Sea to its head near Suez. From this point 
goods were carried by land to Egypt on the west and to famous 
ports like Tyre and Sidon on the north. It must not be under- 
stood, however, that Indian traders travelled direct from the 
beginning to the end of these routes, for the merchandise often 
changed hands at important towns and harbours. 

But even when direct sea-vo.vage was made the sailors had)r 
to keep elose to the coast. The great discovery, made by 
Hippalus about 45 a.d., of the “existence of the monsoon winds, 
blowing regularly across the Indian ocean’’, enabled the ships 
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to sail straight across the Indian Ocean. ^ From Ohelis, the 
port at the mouth of the Red Sea, the monsoon winds would 
•carry a ship in forty days or even less to Muziris (Cranganore 
■on the Malabar coast). Thus Alexandria w’as now less than 
three month’s journey from the Indian coast. Henceforth the 
^hips from Southern India could avoid the long coastal voyage. 

The establishment of the Roman empire gave a great 
impetus to the Indian trade. The Pax Romana secured the 
trade routes, and the articles of luxury from India were in 
great demand in Rome. The volume of trade was, therefore, 
increased to an unprecedented extent. According to Pliny 
nearh’ fift}’- million sesterces flowed every year from Rome to 
India to pa}^ for the balance of trade. This statement is borne 
out b}" the huge hoards of Roman coins unearthed in Indian 
soil. Sewell, who has made a special study of these coins, is 
of opinion that the Indo-Roman trade flourished in the early 
days of the Roman empire, culminated about the time of Nero, 
who died in a.d. 68, and declined from this time till it almost 
ceased after Caracalla (a.d. 217). It revived again, though 
slighth', under the B.vzantine Emperors." 

The general conclusion of Sewell about the large volume 
of trade between India and Rome during the first century a.d. 
admits of no doubt. But his more detailed statements regarding 
the condition of trade in different periods do not stand on the 
same ground, being based merely on the negative evidence of 
Roman coins in India. These coins, mostly discovered in 
South India, are undoubtedl}' the result of direct maritime 
trade between Roman empire and India. But other coins are 
.also known^ and we have to consider also the overland trade. 


'■ This is the general view, but Kennedy maintains that the monsoons 
-must have been fiiown from the earliest times (JRAS. 1898, pp. 272-3). 
^JRAS. 1904, pp. 591 ff. 

•According to Cunningham, “Roman gold coins are plentiful down 
to the time of Caracalla’’. {JASB. DVIII, 158). Four Roman coins 
Hiave recently been discovered in Bilaspur and Vizagapatam districts, 
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which, though for a time partly deflected from its course, and 
perliaps reduced in volume, by the rise of Parthian and Sassanid 
kingdom, continued as an important factor for several centuries. 

It flourislied so much in the 4th century a.d. that “silk, worth 
in Aurelian time its weight in gold and a luxury of the rich' 
and noble, was in the reign of Julian sold at a price which 
brought it within every man’s reacli.”' 

In addition to the old land-route across Iran and ]\Ieso- 
potamia, we find two new routes coming into favour, leading 
to the two famous trade centres. Palmyra and Petra. In the 
fi.rst, the goods were brought by sea from India to the head of 
the Persian Gulf, then along the Euphrates to Vologesia and 
thence by land to Palmyra. In the second, Indian ships coming 
up the Red Sea unloaded their goods at the two ports on the 
Arabian coast of the Red Sea, viz. Aelana (ancient Ezion Geber) 
and Leuke Kome, and being carried by land to Petra were 
thence transported to Mediterranean ports Ghaza and Rhino- 
kolura. Fine muslins, pearls, berjds, precious stones, incense, 
and drugs, among others, formed, as before, the chief articles 
of trade. After the overtlirow of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Petra in a.d. 105, Palmyra gained the commercial pre-eminence 
on the principal land-route between Roman Empire and India, 
and retained this position till it was sacked by Aurelian in 
A.D. 273. After the destruction of Palmyra, Indian trade was 
continued for a time through Batne, near the Euphrates, and a 
day’s journey from Edessa. About the close of the third 
century a.d. Alexandria, too, fell into decay, and the Indian 
trade was carried on through Arab vessels. Adule, a petty 
village on the African coast, grew into a great centre of 
commerce. Roman trade rvith the east revived under Constan- 
tine (306-337 A.D.) but even then Roman vessels did not proceed V, 

of which one is of Commodns (189-90 a.d.) and the other, an imitation: 
of a coin of Alaximus (216-18 A.D.) {JNSI. V, 171). 

' Driaulx, The Indian Embassies io Rome, p. 252. 
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beyond Adiile, then the dn'ef port of Ethiopia. The Arabs and 
Indians now carried on the principal part of the trade between 
India and the western world. According to the Chinese 
t chronicles, there was a great trade between India and the 
Roman empire even in the sixth centurj’- a.d. 

If we bear in mind this brief account of Palmj^a and 
Alexandria, the two chief emporiums of active commerce 
between India and the Roman empire, we maji- reasonably con- 
clude that it flourished till the third centurj' A.D. and its decline 
commenced much later than the time suggested bj' Sewell. 
Priaulx observed 'that it was during the reigns of Severus, 
-his son Caracalla, and the pseudo-Antonines, that Alexandria 
and Palmyra were most prosperous, and that Roman intercourse 
was at its height’.* Sewell rejects this view, but it was fully 
endorsed bj' V. A. Smith.* Priaulx verj’ truly remarks, in 
support of his contention, that during this period "Roman 
^ literature gave more of its attention to Indian matters, and did 
not, as of old, confine itself to quotations from the historians 
of Alexander or the narratives of the Seleucidan ambassadors, 
but drew its information from other and independent sources.” 
The truth of this observation will be apparent when we discuss 
this topic later in the section ; and the conclusion is strength- 
ened bj’ the enumeration of Indian embassies to Rome, and the 
further important historical fact that the oriental expeditions 
of the Roman emperors in tlie third centurj' a.d. brought them 
into close and sometimes almost direct contact with India. 

The increased trade between India and Rome led to politi- 
cal intercourse between the two. When Augustus finallj’ came 
out triumphant from the Civil ''tl’'ar and established the Princi- 
pate, one or more Indian States sent embassies. Other Indian 
.l('embassies also w'sited Rome during the first four centuries of 


> Ibid. p. 132. 

» /ASB. LVUI, 158. 
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the Christian era, and no less than seven are expressly referred 
to as having been sent to Trajan (a.d. 9S-117), Hadrian 
(117-138), Antoninus Pius (13S-161), Heliogabalus (218-222), 
Aurelian (270-275), Constantine (323-353) and Julian (361-363)- i 
Two more Indian embassies were probably sent to Justinian in ^ 
530 and 552 A.D. 

The commercial and political intercourse must have 
brought an increasingly larger number, both of Indians and 
Roman subjects, to visit each other’s countr.v. Alexandria, 
which occupied almost the central position, was the great 
meeting ground between the East and the \^'est, and must hav’c 
been visited by large numbers of Indians. An interesting 
evidence of such visit, even in Ptolemaic days, is preserved in 
an inscription on the temple at Dedesiya near the Nile river 
which contains the name of an Indian.’ Even so late as 470 A.D. 
some Brahmins visited Alexandria and lodged in the house of 
Consul Severus. This personal contact between the Indians and 
the peoples of the west must have improved the knowledge of 
each about the other. 

A more accurate knowledge of India is reflected in the 
western literature of the third century A.D. Clement of 
Alexandria, who died about 220 a.d., gives us highly interest- 
ing accounts of both Brahmins and Buddhists. In particular 
he refers to the former’s belief in transmigration and the latter’s 
worship of relic-shlptrs. Bardesanes, the Babylonian (3rd 
century A.D.), wrote a very interesting work on Indian Gymno- 
sophists. Though the work itself is lost, some passages that 
have been preserved in quotation show a remarkably intimate 
knowledge of India, particularly of its two religious sects, 
Brahmanas and Buddhists. Archelaos of Carrah (27S a.d.) and 


'RawKnson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, 
p. 99. Cf. also Wannington, The Commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India. 
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St. Jerome {340 A.d.) both mention the Buddha b 3 * name and 
narrate the tradition of his birth.* 

Among other u-riters ma>' be mentioned Philostratus, 
Callistratus and Dio Cassius. It is interesting to note also that 
Roman art eraplo\'ed itself on Indian subjects as we gather 
from Callistratus’ description of the statue of a drunken and 
reeling Hindu. 

The intimate intercourse between India and the western 
world naturalh' affected the culture of both. It is difficult to 
estimate the scope and nature of their influence -upon each other, 
but some of its aspects can be broadlj^ stated." There is no 
doubt that Indian art and coinage were profoundly' affected by 
that of the West. The influence of Roman astronomy’- on tlie 
progress of that science in India is also undeniable. Romaka 
Siddhanta is freely alluded to by Varahamihira and the 
PauUsa Siddhanta is based on the astronomical works of Paul 
of Alexandria (c. 37S a.d.). On the other hand Indian medical 
science, astronomical terms and the system of numerals were 
adopted by Il^esteru countries. Some Indian books like Pahcha- 
taulra were also r'ery- popular there and translated in inanj' 
languages. 

The same reciprocal influence is noticed in the domain of 
religion and philosophy. It is generally agreed that Indian 
philosophy exercised a great influence on the development of 
i\eo-Platonism. The rise of Christianity affected Indian 
religion whicli had still some hold in the M*est. The 
Sj’rian writer Zenob gives us a very' highly interesting 
account of the iconoclastic zeal of Christian missionaries 
whicli led to the destruction of two Hindu temples in 
the Canton of 'Tardn (Upper Euphrates, west of Lake Van). 
The temples' are said to have been built by an Indian colony' 

’ For an account of the writers named, cf. J. W. McCrindle, Ancient 
India as described in Classical Lilcrahire. 

■ JASB. L-Vm, 107 ff; ^JBBRAS. XXIH, 217. 
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settled in that region in the second century e.c. About a.d. 304 
St. Gregory appeared before these temples, and in spite of 
heroic defence by the Indians, defeated tliein and broke the 
two images of gods which were 12 and 15 cubits high.' 
St. Gregory, who thus anticipated Mahmud of Ghazni and his 
successors, must have been instrumental in destroying to a large 
extent the traces of Indian religion in the West. But the fact 
remains that Indian religion, both Brahmanical and Buddhist, 
was still a living force in the region where Christianity arose 
and had its earl}' field of activity. It strengthens the -belief 
that the similarities noticed between the two may not be 
accidental, but the effect of the old religion upon the new. 
The resemblance of the interior of the Christian church to a 
Buddhist Chaiiya, the extreme and extravagant forms of 
asceticism in early Christian sects, such as the Thebaid 
monasticism, metempsychosis, relic-worship and the use of the 
rosary might all have been borrowed by Christianity from 
Indian religious ideas. It is also very likely that the Mani- 
chaeans and the Gnostics were influenced by Indian ideas. 
Certain it is that several religious leaders of the West took the 
name of Buddha. 

It is, of course, always difficult to define precisely the 
extent of the influence that one religion exercised upon the 
other, but of the general influence of Indian ideas upon 
Christianity there cannot remain any possible doubt. It is more 
difficult to estimate the effect of Christianity on India. That 
Christian missionaries visited India from an early period, and 
small Christian communities were established there, may be 
easily accepted. We have reference to progress of Christian 
church in south India in the ‘Nations of India’, a pamphlet 
included in the Romance History of Alexander of the Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes (5th Century) and in the Christian T opography of 


^ JRAS. 1904, p. 309. 
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Cosmas Indikopleustes, a Christian monk who visited India in 
tlie first half of the sixth century a.d. 

We have described above, in a very brief outline, the 
relations between India and the Western t^^orld between 200 
and 550 A.D. The facts, definitely known, are few, and hence 
the picture is vague and incomplete. But the little that we 
know is enough to show that India did not lead an isolated life 
but kept contact with the great civilisations of the West 
through trade and commerce, and this led to political and cul- 
tural relations. Such relations which began much earlier and 
continued in later periods, were fairli^ constant and active 
during the period under review. 


CHAPTER XVlIl. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

I. SOCIAL CONDITION 
I. Caste System — ^Inter-marriages. 

The caste system in one form or another has characterised 
Hindu society in most of the epochs of its history ; it, there- 
fore, natnrally existed in the society of our age as well. It 
had not 5’^et assumed, however, that rigidity, which we associate 
with it at present, in respect either of inter-marriage, or of 
inter-dining or of the professions. Marriages were usually 
endogamous, but inter-caste marriages of bridegrooms of higher 
caste with brides of lower ones, which were technically known 
as Amdoma marriages, often took place. The Smritis of our 
age, ivhile recognising the validity of such marriages, ivere not 
prepared to recommend them. But a record of our age, which 
refers to the marriage of a Brahmana bride-groom w'ith a 
Kshatriya bride, describes it as perfectly in consonance with 
the rules of Srutis and Smritis.^ We need not then ivonder 
how the Vakataka king Rudra-sena, a scion of an orthodox 
Brahmana family, should have married Prabhavati-gupta w'ho 
belonged to the Vaisya Gupta family. It is interesting to note 
that contemporar}’ Smritis permit the wife of a lower caste to 
participate in religious rituals, if the husband had no ivife of 
his own caste 


11 IV, 139. 

" Yaj . I, 88. 
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Praliloma marriages of brides of iiiglier class with the 
bride-grooms of lower ones have been recognised as legal by 
Yajfiavalk3'a/ and the}' often took place in society. Thus 
Kadamba rulers, who were Brahmanas, had married their 
daughters in the familj’ of the Guptas, who wei'e Vaisyas. 

Inter-racial marriages were also taking place. The 
Ikslu'aku kings, who were orthodox Brahmanas, had no 
objection to accepting a bride from the Saka royal family of 
Ujjajdm. The Satavahanas liad done the same in an earlier 
period. Inter-marriage seems to have been one of the ways bj" 
which foreign tribes were absorbed in Hindu societ\^ 

The marriage with a Sudra girl lias been vehemently 
condemned b}’ the Smriti writers of our period. They, how- 
ever, did take iilace in our society, for the same Smriti writers, 

■ who taboo this union, provide for a share for the sons .of such 
wedlock. Yajnavalkya permits the son of a Sudra woman to 
inherit the property of Brahmana father (II. 134) though 
Bfihaspati, who wrote at the end of our period, refuses to 
recognise this right {Pulrabibhaga section, 44). 

As our period advanced, inter-caste marriages began to 
become more and more unpopular. But they continued in 
society for a few centuries more. 

Y’hen inter-marriages were allowed, inter-dining could 
naturall3' excite no opposition. Smritis of our period have an 
objection only to the practice of taking a meal with the Sudras, 
but even among the latter an exception is made in favour of 
one’s farmer, barber, milkman and famil3’- friend {Yaj. I, 166). 

2 . Caste System— Professions. 

Professions also were not very rigidly determined b3' caste 
during our period. Contemporar3’' Smritis afford ample evidence 
^ to show how some Brahmanas were follov'ing non-Brahmanieal 
professions, and their evidence is confirmed b3^ the data of 


• Ibid. I, 93. 
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inscriptions, shorving liow some Bralimanas were Iraders, others 
architects*, and still others government servants. Many like 
Vindh5-as'akti and Iilayura-&arinan, the founders of the ‘i^akataka 
and Kadainba dynasties respectively, used to exchange the sacri- 
ficial ladle for the sword. The case of Matri-vishnu, who was 
a Gvrpta feudator}’ in Central India, shows how ambitious 
Brahmana families gradually made their way to the throne. 
Indra-vishnu and Varuna-vishnu, the great-grandfather and 
grandfather respectively of the donor, are described as pious 
Brahmanas, who spent^ their time in religious sacrifices. The 
father of the donor is, however, described as the cause of the 
greatness of the family ; obviously it was he who gave up the 
priestly life and entered the army, where he eventually made a 
mark, that enabled him to found a principality. The grantor 
is described as one, who had humbled his enemies on the 
battlefields and thereby spread his fame to the four corners of 
the earth*. Had our records stated the castes of the military 
officers mentioned in them, it would probabl}’ have been found 
that some of the Vaisj’as and Sudras also, who had the 
necessary martial fervour and ambition, used to take to a 
military career. The Gupta emperors were Vaisyas, and it is 
very likely that a large percentage of the infantry was recruited 
from the SudraN caste. 

The Kshatriyas in their turn are often seen following 
commercial and industrial pursuits. The chief officers of the 
guild of oilmen at Indore in U. P. are expressly described as 
Kshatriyas in a fifth century record.^ Very probably this was 
not an exceptional case of Kshatriyas preferring the cosy 
commercial career to the risky military one. 

The Vaisyas were never a homogeneous group even in 
earlier ages, and the same was the case in our period. The 

’ cn. in, J 19 . 

“ Ibid. p. 89. 

’ Ibid. p. 70. 
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‘ Yaj. I, 91 ft. 

= .qsir/. R', 140. 
’X, 5. 
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period like that of Yajnavalk5-a permit them to become traders, 
artisans and agriculturists, and there is no doubt that they 
availed themselves of this concession. Ivlanj’ of them also 
enlisted in the army and rose to the position of captains and ^ 
generals. 

Contemporarj’ Smritis and the account of Fa-hien show 
that untouchabilit}’’ existed in society more or less in its present 
form. The untouchables lived outside the main settlements and 
used to strike a piece of wood as they entered them, so that 
men might note their arrival and avoid their contact. They 
used to follow hunting, fishery, scavenging and similar 
despised professions. 

Among the castes referred to above, Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas enjo3’ed the highest status. Though some 
Brahmanas used to follow secular and un-Brahmanical pro- 
fessions, the number of those who followed religious and literary 
pursuits was fairly large. The class as a whole, therefore, 
continued to inspire respect as in earlier days. The Kshatriyas 
also were held in high esteem on account of the prestige and 
power they enjoyed. The relations between these two castes 
were usually cordial ; we find several Kshatrij'a kings of our 
period describing themselves as devout worshippers of 
Brahmanas.^ Occasionall\' however pelf and power produced 
their natural consequence and kings or their officers were some- 
times disrespectful to the needj' Brahmana. It was the affront 
which he had received from the insolent Kshatrijm officers of 
the Pallava government that induced the Brahmana Mavmra- 
sarman to exchange his sacrificial ladle for the steel sword.' 

Brahmanas were divided into different sakhas (classes) 
based upon the Vedas which they studied, and our epigraphs 
enable us to get a fairl3- accurate idea of their distribution. 

^ lA. V, 155; EL Vm, 161; CII. HI, 96 . 

’EC. Vn, 200 ff. 
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There is suiEcient eradehce to show that Orissa, Telmgana,"^ 
Ko&la^ and Central Province® were the stronghold of Yajur- 
vedin Brahmanas and the same was probably the case with 
J U. P., though the evidence is rather inadequate. The donees 
of most of the numerous grants given to the Brahmanas of the 
above provinces are usually described as the followers of one 
of the sakhds of the Yajtirveda. Kathiawar seems to have been 
a stronghold of the Sdmaveda, for the donees of several Valabhi 
plates of our period are described as Samavedins.® The 
followers of this Veda are to be occasionally but rarelj- seen 
among the donees residing in Indore (in U. P), Belur (in 
Karnataka) and Afangdur (in Telingana).® The Atharvavedins 
figure rather rarely in our period and their number, we may 
presume, was not large. We come across one follower of this 
Veda in Mj^sore, another in the Belgaum district, a third one 
at Valabhi and a fourth one in the Kangra r'alley.® Brahmanas 
of all the four Vedas living together in one place figure rather 
rarelj*. This was a natural consequence of the discontinuance 
of the Vedic sacrifices, which usually required the co-operation 
of the Brahmanas of all the Vedas. 

It is interesting to note that the Rigvedins figure very 
rarel}'^ in our records. Why this should be so cannot be ex- 
plained satisfactorily at present. 

The Kshatri}'as continued to enjoy the status of Dvijas 
(ririce-born) and had the pririlege of Upanayana and Vedic 
studies. The same also was probably the case with the majority 
of tlie Vaisyas. All of them had not yet been reduced to the 
status of the Sudras. It is interesting to note that at least in 


^ 'W. V, 155; El. XII, 135. 

’Ibid. Vm, 287; IX, 173-5. 

> CII. Ill, 96, 103, 193. 

*EI. XI, 108; XVII, 107, 110, 348; XV, 257. 
’CII. ni, 70; EC. V, Belur 245; lA. V, 155. 
'EC. IV, Hs. No. 18; El. X, 74; XIV, 165. 
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some cases they knew their Golras and Pravaras.^ As in almost 
all periods of Indian history, the great Vaisya community was 
famous for its charitable disposition. The hospitals in Patali- 
putra and ]\Iagadha, where free relief was given to the needy \ 
and the sick, were financed bj’ the charity of this community. 
The same was the case with many temples, monasteries and 
free feeding houses. The Vaisj'as were organised into guilds, 
which were dominating the trade and industry of the count^3^ 
They also occupied positions of honour and responsibilit\- on 
the town councils." 

3 . Slavery. 

Slaverj’ is not referred to by contemporar3' foreign writers, 
but it is described in minute details b3’ Narada, who belongs 
to our period. 

Prisoners of war were often reduced to slaver3' ; debtors 
tmable to pay their debts or gamblers unable to pa3' off their 
stakes had to become the slaves of their creditors. Sometimes, 
when there was acute famine, people would voluntarily sell 
themselves to rich persons, who would undertake to feed them. 
Slavery in India, however, was not lifelong. Gamblers, debtors 
and famine-slaves could regain their libert3’, if their dues were 
paid either by themselves or by their relations or friends. 
Prisoners of war could do the same b3’’ finding a substitute. If a 
slave saved his master’s life, he could not only become free but 
also get a son’s share. If a female slave bore a child to her 
master, she became free. It was thus relativeh" very easy for 
slaves to regain their freedom ; the5' also received much better 
treatment in India than the5^ did in the "West. These circum- 
stances would explain how' foreigners like the Greek writers 
and Chinese pilgrims failed to detect the existence of slaverv 
in India. 

’ Ibid. VI. 18. 

= Ibid. XV, 129 £f. See ante, pp. 285-86. 
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The emancipation procedure of slaves^ was interesting. 
The master was to take away a jar. from his slave’s shoulder 
and to smash it. Then he was to sprinkle his head with water 
containing gram and flowers, and to declare him a free man 
three times. 


4 . The Family. 

Let us now turn to the familj’' life. 

As in earlier centuries the joint familj' continued to be 
the characteristic feature of Hindu societj'. Smritis of our 
period disapprove of partition of the family in the lifetime of 
the father, and epigraphs also often disclose patriarchs liwng 
together with their eight grown-up sons and numerous grand- 
sons and brothers often continuing to live jointly even after 
the death of their father." In one record we find the donor 
making a grant for the spiritual welfare of himself, his mother, 
wife, one son, one daughter, his brother, two nephews and two 
nieces.® It will thus appear that even after the death of the 
father, brothers and their sons and daughters often continued 
to live together. Cases of separate shares being allotted to the 
father and sons in land-grants are rather rare. 

The ownership of the family propertj^ was vested in the 
father, but the rights of the different sons and brothers to their 
separate shares were recognised ; they are separately mentioned 
in the land-grants in a few cases. What later on came to be 
known as the Miiakshard sj'stem of inheritance was prevailing ; 
the Smritis exclude from Srdddha a Brahmana who had enforced 
partition on his father against his will. This presupposes son’s 
right b}^ birth in the ancestral property and is not possible under 
the Ddyabhaga scheme of inheritance. 


’ Narada, Chap. V, 25-43. 

=> El. i, 6; Xn, 2; XIX, 120. 
>14. XI, 258. 
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Most of the twelve subsidiary sons mentioned in the early 
Dharmasastra works were getting more and more unpopular. 
Of the 12 subsidiary sous, the pulrikapiUra or the daughter’s 
son,, was the most popular.* It is interesting to note that one 
who offered himself in adoption was treated with contempt in 
our age. ‘One who leaves his family and goes to another is 
undoubtedly guiltj' of sin’, saj's Brihaspati." The son by levirate 
{iiiyoga) was still regarded as superior to him. Opinion, how- 
ever, was divided upon this point. Yajnavalkya and Narada 
had no objection to niyoga, but Brihaspati was opposed to the 
practice. He represented the reform school. 

B3’ birth right, sons had shares in the family propertj', 
which were usually equal. On rare occasions we see eldest sons 
receiving larger shares,^ as recommended by some earlier 
Smritis. These cases are, how’ever, exceptional. Opinion in 
our period ivas divided as to whether the widow should have 
the right to inherit the share of her husband. If he was a 
member of the joint family at the time of his death, the widow 
got only a maintenance, but if he had separated, Yajnavalkya 
and Brihaspati argued that she should be given her husband’s 
share as a life estate. This view of the reform school had not 
yet become popular, and other jurists of our age, like Narada, 
were opposed to it. That reformers had not yet made much 
headwa}’ in society would appear clear from the sixth Act of 
the Sakwitala, where we find the property of a widow, having 
no son, was liable to escheat to the crown. Daughters, having 
brothers, had no share in father’s property. The latter was 
expected to spend liberally, usually to the extent of one-fourth 
of the son’s share, at the time of their marriages. 


* Yaj. II V. 128. 

’ Dayahhaga, v. 75. 

* ^ ^ ^ I 

(CH. ni, 199). 
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Pre-puberty marriages became the order of the day in our 
period. Writers of the earlier period, like Manu, permitted a 
father to keep his daughter unmarried up to any age, if a suit- 
i able bride-groom was not available ; Smritis of our period like 
^ Yajnavalkya and Ndrada condemn a guardian to hell, if he does 
not marry his daughter before the time of puberty. When girls 
were married at the early age of 12 or 13, naturally they had 
hardly any voice in the settlement of their marriage.^ Their 
Upaiiayana ceremon5’- also became impossible owing to early 
marriages. Yajnavalk3-a explicitly declares that women were 
ineligible for the privilege of the U panayanw and the Vedic 
studies. Vedic mantras also were not to be recited at the time 
of the rituals exclusiveh- intended for them. Our age, there- 
fore, denied the Vedic education to women. In well-to-do 
families, however, literary and cultural education was imparted 
to them, and several women figure as authoresses and poetesses 
in our age.* Narada and Parasara permit remarriage of widows 
and Chandragupta II had probably married his widowed sister- 
in-law in c. 375. But the puritanical section of society was 
frowning upon widow marriage and it was becoming more and 
more unpopular among the higher classes as our period 
advanced. 

Widows, who did not marry, led a simple and ascetic life. 
They- wore no ornaments and used no ointments. Thej- did 
not decorate tlieir hair, but it was* not shaved either. The 
custom of the Sait was, no doubt, known to our age and is 
occasionallj^ referred to b3’- Bhasa, Kalidasa and Sudraka in 
their works. We have, however, only one historical case of a 
Safi, which took place when king Goparaja died on the battle- 
field in 310 A.D. and his wife immolated herself on his funeral 

t 

’■ When Kalidasa or the writers of some inscriptions refer to 
Svayavivara, the)- clearly have the old tradition and not the contem- 
porary practice before their mind. 

* Altekar, Position of Wofneu, pp. 19-20. 
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pyre.* It, therefore, appears that it was only on rare occasions 
that widows became Saits during our period. Among the 
Srariti writers of our age, only Brihaspati refers to the 
possibility of a widow following her husband on the funeraU 
pyre ; others lay down detailed rules about the ascetic life"^ 
which the widow was expected to lead and are altogether silent 
about the possibility of her becoming a Sail. The custom, there- 
fore, had neither become popular nor acquired a religious 
sanction. 

Sculptures and paintings of our period show that women 
could move freely in society and were not immured in harems. 
Ladies of aristocratic families, however, used to put on a veil 
over their face when they were out on a journey." 

5. Food and Drink. 

Hindu society was partly vegetarian and partly non- ^ 
vegetarian in our period. When Fa-hien refers to the absence 
of meat shops in the IMadhj’adesa in c. 400 A.D., he is obwously ■ 
referring to the Buddhist sections of the population. The 
Smritis of our period, like Brihaspali, lay down that only those 
women, whose husbands are away, should refrain from meat 
and wine. They expressly permit meat-eating in the case of 
sick persons and enjoin it at the time of SrMdha. In south 
India, meat dishes were popular in royal courts and fashionable 
society. As a result of the Bhakti and Slahayana movements, 
which were against meat-eating, the Buddhists and Brahmanas 
of our age had gradually begun to eschew meat except at the 
time of Srdddha and sacrifices. 

The evidence of the Sa-kwitald shows that non-Brahmanas 
had no compunction against drinking wine.^ In south Indian^ 

’ CII. in, 92 ; see ante, p. igo. 

^ Sakwitala, Act V. 

’Act VI. 
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courts rich liquors, imported from the west, were served at the 
• ro}’’al table and country rvine was drunk by the poor/ 
Brahmapas, however, eschewed wine ; Hiuen Tsang’s state- 
^ ment that Brahmanas drank syrup while the Kshatriyas took 
wine' was probably true of our period as well. 

The use of betel leaves after dinner was quite common. 

6. Dress and Ornaments. 

The old Indian dress consisting of an upper garment and 
a lower dhoti, neither of which required any stitching, con- 
tinued to be the costume of the vast majority of the male popu- 
lation. The Scjdhians had, however, introduced coats, over- 
coats and trous'ers, and they were often worn by Indian kings 
also, as can be inferred from the ef&gies of the Gupta emperors 
on some of their coins. The official court dress of the kings, 
however, was the old national one and we find Gupta emperors 
hunting the lions and tigers with dhotis and sashes. Head-dress 
was worn on auspicious occasions. Shoes were not very 
common ; most people went without them. 

The dress of women was more or less the same as it is today. 
In some part of the country they wore a petticoat below and the 
sari over it ; in other parts a long sari served both the purposes. 
A bodice was used below the sari to cover the bust ; its two ends 
were usually tied together between the breasts. Jackets, 
blouses and frocks w^ere used by Scythian women. Thej’’ did 
not become popular in Hindu society except among the dancing 
girls. Cotton garments were used for daily purposes, but silken 
ones were worn by rich and fashionable persons on festive 
occasions. 

M Contemporary sculptures and paintings give us a graphic 
idea of the variety and gracefulness of women’s different oma- 

> Pornnar, 11. 84-93, 102-121. 

’ Watters, I, p. 178. 

23 
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ments.^ A large number of them was used OA'^er the forehead. 
'The designs of the ear-rings were graceful. The variety in the 
necklaces of gold and pearls was striking. More than half a 
dozen trapes of zones (mekhalas) were in vogue. A gauzy pearl 
ornament was used over the breasts as well as the thighs. The 
arms were adorned with kcyuras of which there were several 
varieties. A large number of bangles, often set with pearls or 
jewels, figured on the forearms. Rings were quite common 
but the nose-ring was still unknown. The number of bangles 
used on the feet was not small. Men were not much behind 
women in their fondness for ornaments. 

The fashions of dressing the hair were as numerous as 
graceful.' An examination of the paintings at Ajanta will be 
an eye opener even to the most fashionable ladies of the present 
generation. False hair was often used to increase the volume 
of the braid in order to give it different artistic shapes. The 
use of paints, pastes and lipsticks U'as not unknown. 

Water clocks (nadikas) were used in government offices, 
temples, monasteries and cultured families to ascertain the time 
of the day. The clock consisted of a small pot, kept floating 
in a larger vessel filled with water. The pot could be filled in 
twenty-four minutes (ghatikd) by water slowly coming into it 
through a hole made at the bottom. An attendant was necessary 
to empty it out and float it again the moment it was filled. 

Dice and chess were the favourite indoor pastimes and 
hunting, ramfights and cockfights were the principal outdoor 
.amusements. Ball game (kandukakrldd) was’ popular with 
children and women ; the latter used to gather together on 
festive occasions and have a variety of physical games. Fairs, 
shows and dramas also provided a variety of entertainment. 


^ Altekar, Position of Women, pp. 358 ff. 
Ibid. PI. VIII. 
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, ir. ECONOI^IIC CONDITION 

I. Guild, 

Let us now survey the economic conditions of our times. 
Tlie organisation of trade and industry in guilds was a feature 
of ancient Indian economic life since ver}" early times, and it 
•continued to be the same in our period as well. Contemporary 
inscriptions and seals refer to the guilds not only of merchants 
and bankers, but also of the manual workers like weavers, oil- 
men and stone-cutters.* It is thus clear that trades and in- 
dustries, both high and low, were organised in guilds. In order 
to secure capital they were also doing banking busin ess and 
receiving permanent deposits guaranteeing regular pa3nnent of 
interest to be utilised for the .specific charitable objects which 
the donors had in view. Even if the members of the guild 
migrated in a body to another place offering better trade pro- 
spects, the public had full confidence that they would honour 
their obligations,* The affairs of the guild were managed by 
a president and a small executive committee of four or five 
, members. 

Tlie peace and prosperity that prevailed in our age gave 
a great impetus to inter-provincial and inter-state trade, and 
it had its own repercussions on the development of the guilds. 
As Basarh, the ancient Vaisali, which was a seat of provincial 
government under the Guptas, 274 sealings were found of a 
joint guild of -bankers, traders and transport merchants, having 
its membership spread over a large number of towns and cities 
in northern India.** These sealings, which belong to the end 
of the 4th century A.D., had closed the letters that were received 
b}^ the provincial government of Vaisali from the different 

’457. 1903-4, pp. 101 ff; C/J. Ill, 81 ff; El. XXIV, 56. 

» ClI. m, 10. 

’ 457. W03-4, pp. 101 ff. 
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branches of this great organisation. No clay tablet contains 
the sealing of the guild alone ; it is always accompanied by 
the sealing of another private individual. As the great guild 
had its branches in a number of citieSj duplicates of its seal » 
must have existed in a number of places ; it was, therefore, 
naturally felt necessary that the common seal should be used 
along with the seal of the president or the secretary of each 
local branch to authenticate its letters. It is interesting to 
note that the seal of Isanadasa appears along with the seal of 
the great guild in 75 cases, that of Matiidasa in 38 cases, and 
that of GomisvamI in 37 cases. These three merchants must 
have been the presidents or the secretaries of the guild at some 
of its important branches like those in Pataliputra, Gaya or 
Allahabad. Ghosha, Harigupta, Bhavasena, etc., whose sealings 
figure jointly with that of the great guild only five or six times, 
were probably managing its branches in less important towns, 
which had no occasions to communicate frequently with the 
provincial government of Vaisall. In some places the branches 
of this guild managed tlie affairs of local temples.^ The guild 
had a great reputation and status ; for it often entered into 
transactions jointly with the office of the heir-apparent of the 
great Gupta empire." If excavations are carried at other places, 
it is quite likely that seals may be discovered of other great 
guilds, operating over wide areas. 

Guilds were autonomous bodies, having their own rules, 
regulations and bjm-laws, which were usually accepted and 
respected by the state.^ Disputes among their members w'ere 
settled by their own executive and not by the state tribunals. 

' In some cases the guild sealing is accompanied with another bear- 
ing inscriptions like Jayatyananto bitcgavan, Jitambhagavata, Naiiiah \ 
Fahipataye. _ These were obviously sealings of Vaishpava or Saiva 
temples, which probably wanted their financial transactions at Vaiiali 
to be done through the agency of the great guild. 

* In one case the sealing of the guild is accompanied by the sealing 

of Yuvarajapadtyakunvaraimlyadhikaranam. 

’ Yaj. II, 191-2. 
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They had their own funds and properties. Many of them were 
rich enough to excavate a cave or build a temple.^ Individual 
members of a guild were both rich and cultured ; thus the 
^ weavers’ guild at Dasapura or Mandasor in Central India had 
some members well versed in folk lore, some in astrology’- and 
some in the military profession. It would appear that in the 
•case of emergency a guild could raise a militia from among 
its own members and employees to afford protection to the 
person, property and merchandise of its members. 

Partnership transactions were also widely prevalent in the 
Gupta period. At Vaisali letters bearing the joint sealings of 
two merchants were very frequently received, clearly attesting 
to their partnership in different transactions. The Vaisya com- 
munity enjo3'ed great prestige and wealth. Its senior members 
usuall}’’ figured prominently in the town and district councils. 

2. Trade 

Unfortunately we have no detailed evidence about the 
principal items of trade carried on by our merchants and guilds. 
Different varieties of cloth, food-grains, spices, salt, bullion and 
precious stones were most probabty the main articles of internal 
trade. It was carried both by the road and the river. Principal 
towns and cities like Broach, Ujjayini, Paithan, Vidi^, 
Prajmga, Benares, Gaya, Pataliputra, Vaisali, Tamralipti, 
Kau^mbi, Mathura, Ahichchhattra, Peshawar, etc. were con- 
nected by roads, which were fairly well protected during the 
Gupta rule. Goods were transported in carts and on the backs 
•of animals, including elephants where available. Rich river- 
rine traffic was carried along the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the 
^ Narmada, the Godavari, the Krishna and the Kaveri. River 
traffic in fact was more convenient and less costly. Good pro- 


* CII. in, 81 £f; ASI. 1937-8, p. 38 (in press). 
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gress had been made in ship-building and Indians could build 
ships big enough to carr}' 500 men on high seas. 

Tamralipti (modern Tamluk), which is now landlocked, 
was the principal port in Bengal and carried on an extensive ^ 
trade with China, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra. The Andhra 
country was studded with a number of ports at the mouths of 
the Godavari and the Krishna, of which Kadura and Ghanta- 
sala are mentioned by Ptolemy. Kaveripattanam, modern 
Puhar at the mouth of the Kaveri, and Tondai were the princi- 
pal ports of the Chola country, Korkai and Saliynr of the 
Pandya country and Kottayam and ^luziris (modern Crangnore) 
of the Malabar coast. They were carrying a progressively in- 
creasing traffic with the Eastern Archipelago and China, whiclr 
helped the spread of Indian culture in eastern Asia. 

iilost of these ports had 'also brisk commercial relations 
with the West. There is sufficient evidence to show that some- 
times Roman and other foreign traders used to settle down in 
them to facilitate trade transactions. Early Tamil literature- 
has preserved for us some vivid accounts of the port of Puhar, 

— how Yavana ships used to enter it with swan-shaped lamps- 
at their tops, how they used to unload their precious cargo, 
how customs officers, ‘as vigilant as the horses of the sun’, used, 
to seal it with the tiger-signet ring of the king, pending the 
settlement of the customs duties, and how it was subsequently 
sold off in big shops, which had their own distinctive flags- 
flying over their buildings. Kings tried to facilitate trade by- 
building and maintaining light houses at necessar}^ points and. 
also by keeping the sea routes free and safe. We have got an 
interesting account of how- kings, like the Chera ruler Imaiya- 
varamban Nedunjeral, used to take effective steps to apprehend y 
and punish Yavana and other pirates. * 

Kalyan, Chaul, Broach and Cambay were the principal 
ports of the Deccan and Gujarat, but we do not get any con- 
temporar}'- account of their actirdty. An account of the export 
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trade carried by these and other ports has been alread}’- given. 
The land and sea routes to the west have also been described 
there. The principal items of export were pearls, precious 
^ stones, cloths, perfumes, incense, spices, indigo, drugs, cocoa- 
nuts, and ivory articles, and the main items of imports were 
gold — bullion and coins — , silver, copper, tin, lead, silk, camphor, 
corals, dates and horses. 

3. Wealth of the Country. 

We get very little information from contemporary sources 
about the natural wealth and products of the country during 
our age. We may, however, safely assume that rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, jute, oilseeds, cotton, jivar, bajrci, spices, betel- 
nuts, betel-leaves, medicinal drugs, incense and indigo were 
the main agricultural products. Forests also contributed con- 
siderably to the national wealth, and supplied teak, sandal 
and ebony wood. It does not seem that the mines of the 
countrj^ produced much gold or silver ; these two metals were 
mostly imported into the country and represented the excess of 
our exports over imports. Mines of precious stones were most 
probabl3’ worked in the Deccan, Central India and Chota- 
nagpur. 

Cloth manufacture was the principal industry of the 
coimtrj^ and offered employment to millions of people, both 
male and female. Cloth was manufactured all over the country, 
but its famous centres were located in the different towns and 
cities of Gujarat, Bengal, Deccan and Tamil country'. Sculp- 
ture, inlay'ing, ivory work, painting, smithy', and ship-building 
were other crafts and industries that offered employment to 
^ thousands. 

4. Cost of Living. 

Rates of interest varied between 12 and 24 per cent accord- 
ing to the solvency' of the debtor. If we assume the former 
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rate on permanent endowments, it will follow that one dlunra 
(-5^tli of a iold of gold) was sunicient for the feeding of one 
monk throughout the year.* The monthly cost of feeding one 
individual sumptuously was thus about Rs. 2/-. Living, there- 'll 
fore, was very cheap in the Gupta period and we can well 
understand how coxvrics could serve the purpose of daily trans- 
actions. Barter also was extensively resorted to, especially in 
rural areas. Some of the governments of our age, like those 
of the Ikshvakus, the A'akf^akas and the Pallavas, did not care 
to issue anj’ currency, probabl}’' because it was not required for 
daily transactions. 


5 . Agrarian Problums 

Let us now consider the agrarian problems. It does not 
seem that anything like the modern zemindari sj'Stem of Bengal 
or the United Provinces existed in the country. It is referred 
to neither in the inscriptions nor in the Smrilis. Occasionally, 
Brahmanas, temples and monasteries were assigned entire 
villages, but the donees acquired only the right to receive the 
royal revenues and could not dispossess any tenants. The 
donees were often required to stay in the villages alienated to 
them, which discouraged absentee landlordism. 

Landlords, not tilling their own lands, used to lease them 
to tenants ; the latter used to receive as the return for their 
labours a share which varied from 33 to 50 per cent of the 
gross produce.' 

Bhumi, Pataka, Pattikd, Dronavdpa, Kulyavapa, Khaiidu- 
kavdpa, Nivartava and VcH are the different land measures 
referred to in our period, but the precise dimensions of most 
of them are not known. It seems that a Kulyavapa was slightlv 
larger than an acre and a Nivartana was equal to about 


‘ CII. in, 261 . 

» Yaj. I, 166; Br. Sni. XVI, 13; BI. IX, 59. 
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acres. A Veli, which produced about a thousand Kalams of 
paddy, was most probably equal to six acres. 

The price of land varied according to its nature. In Bengal 
^fallow land was sold at the rate of two to three dlndras 
■(Rs. 50 to 75) per kulyavapa land under cultivation was about 
35 per cent dearer." 

Land was regarded as a very valuable piece of property 
and its transfer could be effected only through the consent of 
the fellow villagers or the permission of the village or town 
council.^ The actual transfer of ownership was effected in the 
presence of the milage elders, who formally demarcated the 
piece. 

Let us now very briefly consider the question of the owner- 
ship of land. The fallow and waste lands belonged to the state, 
but their actual disposal was made with the assent and through 
the agency of the local Adllage Panchayat or town council. 

In several milages, the State owned -small fields of culti- 
vable land, which are expressly described as rSjyavastu* i.e., 
Crownlauds or the property of the state, in some of our records. 
These fields used to come under the state oumership usually 
•on account of want of heirs or failure to pay the land-tax. 
Kings are often seen granting them in charity.® Donees in 
such cases acquired full ownership of the land, and not a right 
to its land-tax, in fact they were often not exempted from it. 
When however entire villages were given away "in charity, what 
was donated was the right to receive the royal dues. The 
inhabitants of these villages were never exhorted to quit their 
private lands in, favour of the donee, but to pay him the different 
taxes and to show him proper courtesy ; future kings were 
besought to desist not from evicting private owners but ’from 

'El. 129 ft. 

-lA. XXXIX, 200. 

^ Ibid. 

^EI. Vm, 235. 

‘lA.IX. 103; Vn, 36. 
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collecting the royal clues.* Cases arc also on record wliere an 
entire village was granted to a donee along with specific fields 
or plots in it." It is clear that in such cases the state was 
the owner of only some small plots of land in the villages con- 
cerned, which it could easily transfer to the donee. As far as- 
the rest of the cultivable land was concerned, it was owned by 
private individuals ; the state could not dispossess them, but 
could only direct them to pay the usual taxes to the donee. 
The available evidence thus makes it clear that the ownership 
of the cultivable land vested in private individuals or families,, 
and not in the state. 


‘ CII. m, 118; EL II, 304. 

= EC. \rn, Sb. 33; Ibid. VI, Kadur, 162. 





CHAPTER XIX 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
I. General Background 

The Vakataka-Gupta period is an important and interesting 
age in the historj' of Indian religion and philosophy. The 
protestant movements, Jainism and Buddhism, which got a 
great impetus in the Mauryan age, gave rise to a counter- 
refomiation among the Hindus, who began to remedy the 
situation in right earnest without losing much time. By c. loo 
B.c. the Bharata had been expanded into the Mahdbhdrata and 
Hindu society was presented with an encyclopaedia of religion, 
philosophy and ethics, in which the main principles of the neo- 
Hinduism were presented in a popular and attractive form. A 
little later the philosophical side of Hinduism was strengthened 
by the systematic exposition of the teachings of its various 
schools that was attempted in the Mwidmsd-, Brahma-, Yogn- 
and Nydya-sutras. 

As against agnostic and atheistic Buddhism, which main- 
tained that salvation was possible only through self-exertion, 
Hinduism offered • a religion where God was presented to the 
masses in the theistic form of Krishna, Vishnu, or jSIahadeva, 
always ready and anxious to save genuine devotees, who threw 
themselves upon his mercjL This led to the rise of a new 
. school in Buddhism in the form of the Mahdydna movement at 
I about the beginning of the Christian era. This school also 
began to aver that Gautama Buddha was only one incarnation 
of the Dharmakdya and that the latter will reincarnate Himself 
as often as ma5’- be necessary. Nay, it was maintained that 
the Bodhisattvas are always present and ready to help the 
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weaker brethren and that they would voluntarily transfer their 
own pimya (merit) to them in order to effect their release. 

Considerable thought ferment was created in the domain 
of religion and philosophy during the period 200 B.c. to 200 a.d. 
by the reformation movements referred to above ; and it con- 
tinued unabated during our period (200 a.d, to 550 A.D.). Nay, 
it is during this period that for the first time we find the con- 
troversies between the rival movements reflected in the religious 
and philosophical literature. The Hfnayana canon does not 
attempt any systematic refutation of the Hindu position, nor 
does the Mahabhdrata deliver any frontal attacks on Buddhism. 
The new sections that were added to the Brahma-suiras, the 
Y oga-sutras and the Nydya^sulras during our period are how- 
ever keen in refuting the philosophical views of the different 
schools of Buddhism and Jainism. Vatsyayana in his Nyaj'a- 
bhashya attempts to combat the views of Nagarjuna and is 
criticised in his turn by Dignaga, who seeks to defend the 
Buddhist view-point. A^atsyayana, however, soon found a 
defender in Udj'otakara, who tried to refute the position of 
Dignaga. We would have got more instances of this conflict 
of mind with mind and ideas with ideas, had the whole of the 
extensive Buddhist literature, produced in our period, been pre- 
served in its original language. 

2. The Spirit of Tolerance and Harmony. 

Hinduism and Buddhism were more or less evenly balanced 
during our period and so philosophical conflicts {Sasirdrthas) 
were very frequently taking place between the followers of the 
tu'o s}'stems. They are often referred to in our epigraphs ; thus 
Mahanaman’s inscription at Bodhagaya describes how the here- 
tical philosophers, who opposed the views of the Buddha, were 
completely overthrown.^ An epigraph at Ajanta exultingly 


* CII. ni, 276. 
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observes that Krishna, Sankara and other gods have beat a preci- 
pitate retreat before the advance of the doctrine of the Buddha,^ 
There is no doubt that considerable heat was generated during 
^ the philosophical tournaments between the followers of the 
different' religions, but there is no evidence to show that it 
appreciably disturbed the even tenor of life of their ordinary 
followers. During the succeeding age (550 to 900 a.d.) the 
Buddhists, the Jains, the Saivas and the Vaishnavas suffered to 
some extent from mutual persecution in south India, but during 
our period the relations of the followers of these sects were 
fairly cordial throughout the length and breadth of the whole 
country. 

In spite of the controversies that were frequently taking 
place between the ambitious philosophers of the different 
schools," society as a whole had come to take the commonsense 
view that there was a substantial uniformity underlying their 
fundamental principles ; an individual may make such synthesis 
of their principles as appealed to his temperament and extend 
his patronage to all without any distinction. Thus king 
Damodara-varman of the Ananda dynasty (c. 375 a.d.) was a 
Buddhist and yet he believed in the efficacy of the Hiranya- 
garbha ceremony recommended by the neo-Hinduism of the 
Puranas, for ensuring a celestial body after one’s death.® 
Brahmana Nathasannan and his wife Rami of Pundravardhana 
(in Bengal) were pious Hindus, but they felt that they could 
promote their spiritual welfare by giving a land-grant in order 
to make a permanent arrangement for the proper worship of 
Jain Arhats.^ Emperor Samudra-gupta was no doubt a staunch 


’ Burgess and Indraji, Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of 
Western India, p, 77. 

^ It was customary in some places in South India to hoist perma- 
nent flags, announcing a standing challenge for debate on behalf of 
celebrated scholars. PeriimbSn. I. M2. 

“ El. XVn, 328 ff. 

*Ibid, XX, 62. 
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Hindu, who took peculiar pride in resuscitating the Asyainedha 
sacrifice, but he entrusted the education of his son to Vasu- 
baudhu who was a famous and erudite Buddhist scholar. 
King Saiitamula of the Ikshvaku family was an enthusiastic^, 
follower of the Vedic religion, but his sister, daughters and 
daughters-iu-law were all Buddhists. Some of them, however, 
had given donations to Brahmanas as well.^ In the Kadamba 
family, kings Knshna-varman and Mriges'a-varman performed 
Asvamedha sacrifice out of their respect for the Vedic religion, 
and made grants to a Jain establishment out of their reverence 
for Mahavira." There are many records in our period which 
show that the Jains used to respect the Hindus and their 
teachers.^ The Guptas were orthodox Hindus, but the best 
tribute to their administration has been paid by some con- 
temporary Jain records."* It is well known how the Buddhist 
University at ISTalanda owed most of its prosperity to the 
patronage it received from the Hindu Gupta emperors. Among 
the latter’s officers also there were some who were Buddhist, 
and one of them is seen making a donation to the Buddhist 
establishment at Sanchi for the spiritual benefit of his Vaishnava 
sovereign Chandra-gupta II.® Vainya-gupta, one of the later 
Gupta kings, was a Saiva and yet he gave a donation to a 
Mahayana Buddhist establishment knonm as Vaivartika 
Saiigha.^ It is quite possible that this Mahayana Sangha bore 


* Ibid. p. 16. 

“M. VI, 24. 

’Cn. ni, 47. 

‘ i md. p. 258. 

^ I Ibid. p. 67. 

‘Ibid. p. 31. 

.' Dr. Butt’s view that the name of the Sangha is 

/Ivamartifta, and that the expression has the same sense as that in the 
phrases avaivartika samadhi and avaivarlika bodhisatva {Ibid. p. 572) 
IS untenable. An individual Bodhisatva or his samadhi may be believed 
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this interesting appellation because it pregclied the Vaivaria or 
the Maya doctrine. If such was the case, this donation of a 
Hindu king to the followers of the Buddhist Vaiv'artika philo- 

^sophy ma}^ have helped its popularisation in Bengal. We should 
not forget in this connection that Gaudapada, one of the earliest 
exponents of the I\Idydvada among the Hindu philosophers, 
most probably belonged to Bengal. 

MHien there was so much of harmony even between the 
followers of the orthodox and heterodox schools, there is no 
wonder that the different sects of Hinduism should have lived 
in perfect accord. During its earlier career, the Bhagavata 
religion used to excite a certain amount of opposition in 
orthodox circles owing to its veiled opposition to the Vedic 
sacrifices. In our period, however, we find a staunch Bhagavata 
like Kumara-gupla I performing the Vedic Asvamedha sacri- 
^ce. In the 3rd ceuturj'- a.d, there was another ruler, named 
Rajamitra, who performed a number of Vedic sacrifices and 
marked their conclusion b}' a donation for a Saiva temple.’ 
These instances show how a complete harmony had been esta- 
blished among the followers of the Vedic, Bhagavata and Saiva 
sects by the 4th centurj’ a.d. This became possible because of 
mutual adjustment and accommodation. A staunch follower 
of the Bhagavata religion of the earlier period would never 
liave, like Kumara-gupta I, performed an Asvamedha sacrifice 
involving the slaughter of a horse. Nor would an out-and-out 
Vaidika like Kasakritsna have given at the end of a sacrificial 
■session a donation to a shrine' of Mahadeva, who had destroyed 
the Vedic sacrifice of Daksha, Hinduism of our age however 
felt that even a paramabhdgavata may occasionally perform a 
Vedic sacrifice, and a staunch Vaidika may signalise the termi- 

■» 


to be avaivartika or infallible; a ■whole Sangha of monks at different 
stages of spiritual progress cannot claim this proud title. 

» El. XXrV, 245. 
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nation of his sacrificial session by a donation even to a Siva 
temple. 

Among the followers of the Puranic deities also, there 
was complete harmony. Families changed their principal deityV 
of devotion according to individual inclinations. First three ' 
Valabhi rulers were Mahesvaras. The fourth was a Bhagavata 
and the fifth was an Adityabhakta (worshipper of the Sun). 
The Nala ruler Bhavatta-varman was a Saiva, but his son 
Skanda-varman, who constructed a Vishnu temple, was a 
Bhagavata.^ In the Parivrajaka dynasty, Hastin was a Saiva 
but his son Safdcshobha was a Vaishnava." How people regarded 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva as the different aspects of one and 
the same God would become clear from the opening verse of a 
5th century inscription from Mysore. “ 

3. Vedic Religion. 

In c. 200 B.c. the Mahabharaia and the. Manusmriii made 
a determined effort to defend the Vedic sacrifice. The 
Minidv'isd-stiiras of Jaimini were also composed at about the 
sanie time to expound and defend the same, cause. This 
advocacy was not without an effect during our period. Even 
in Dravidian south the sacrificial post [Velvilluna) of the Vedic 
ritual figures as a thing of common knowledge in popular 
Tamil literature. Down to c. 400 A.D. the Vedic religion was 
fairly popular in society. A number of Vedic sacrifices were 
performed by the rulers of our period, the Asvaraedha among 
them being very popular. It was celebrated not only by big 
emperors like Pravara-sena I, (c. 275 A.D.), Samudra-gupta 
(c. 375 a.d.) and Kumara-gupta I (c. 430 a.d.) but also by, 
small kings like Santamula of the Ikshvaku dynasty (c. 250 ^ 

^md. XIX, 102; XXI, 155. 

= CII. Ill, 106, 114. 


fRT: I EC. VI, Kadir, 162. 
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A.D.), Vijayadei’a-varman of the ^alaakayana family (c. 320 
A.D.) and Dahrasena of the Traikutaka house (c, 460 a.d,). 
Even the Kadamba ruler, Elrishna-varman, who %Yas a mere 
^feudator}', is knomi to have performed it. There is no wonder 
that the Bharasivas and the Pallavas, who claimed to be power- 
ful rulers, should have performed it several times. The avail- 
able data show that the Vedic sacrifices were never more 
popular since the remval of Hinduism than during the 3rd and 
the 4th centuries. The great Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena I 
not only celebrated four Horse-sacrifices, but also perfonned 
A'gnishioma, Apioryaiua, Uklhya, Shodashiii, Brihaspaiisava 
and Vdjapcya. The last mentioned one was celebrated to pro- 
claim the fonnal assumption of the imperial title of Samrat 
b}' the Vakataka emperor. The earl}^ Pallavas performed so 
man5* sacrifices that thej* claim to have become SaiakraUtkalpa, 
‘almost similar to Indra’ in their greatness.^ According to the 
popular belief Indra owes his position to the successful per- 
formance of a hundred sacrifices, and the implication of the 
above expression is that the Pallavas had almost reached that 
limit. Agnishtoma, \'''ajapeya and Asvamedha figure promi- 
nently among the sacrifices performed b}’’ them as well as by 
the Ikshvakus." The Maukharis of Gaya were a petty ruling 
familj^, but thei" had performed a large mnnber of Vedic sacri- 
fices in the 4th century. Indra had to come down to earth so' 
frequently to accept their oblations, that his poor consort became 
lean and thin owing to her enforced and prolonged separation 
from her husband.® The Maukharis of Badva in Kotah state 
were bj' no means less enthusiastic in the cause of the Vedic 
religion. Sacrificial pillars have been recently discovered com- 


'14. V, 155. 

^ El. XX, 16; XV, 251. 

CII. in, 224. 
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memorating the Triratra sacrifices performed by four of them.^ 
Two other chiefs in Jaipur State performed the same sacrifice 
towards the end of the 3rd century a.d/ The Malava chief 
who regained independence for his countr3'^ in 236 A.D. signa- 
lised the event by the celebration of the Ekashashti-ratra-sattra, 
which was quite an appropriate one for the occasion. “ The 
Pundarika sacrifice was performed by another local ruler in 
Bharatpur State in 372 A-D.** 


4 . Growing Popularitv of Pdranic Hinduism. 

The popularity of the Vedic sacrifices during our period 
was no doubt due to the special pleading in their favour by 
the Mahdbharata, the Manusinriti and the Mimamsa school, as 
a reaction to their condemnation by the Buddhists and the 
Jains. It did not, however, last long. People were gradually 
veering round to the view of the Bhagavad-gttd that the Vedic 
sacrifices, though good in their own way, do not constitute the 
best method to secure spiritual progress and divine favour. 
From the 5th century A.D. we find them definitely on the 
decline. The Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena and the Ikshvaku 
king Santamula performed several Vedic sacrifices ; Samudra- 
gupta and Kumara-gupta I were content with only one of them. 
Stone Yupas commemorating their performance were fairly 
common in the 2nd, 3rd and the 4th centuries a.d. ; they 
disappear subsequently. 

It must be further noted that the Vedic sacrifices were in 


' El. XXII, 52. 

’ Ibid. XXVI. 118. 

’ When the gods first offered this sacrifice, everything around them 
had become sapless; trees had lost their freshness and kine their i 
strength ; as a result of the sacrifice nature regained its original vigour ' - 
and brilliance and there ensued a period of all-round prosperity like 
the one which must have begun in Malava when it got its freedom from 
the foreign rule. 

* CII. in, 253. 
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vogue only among the richer sections of societj'. The Smritis 
of our period^ expressly state that they should be performed 
only bj’’ those who had pro\dsions in their stores sufficient for 
^ three years. We hardly come across commoners performing 
them. The general population had definitely veered round to 
the Smarta religion dominated by devotion, thanks to the 
teachings of the Bhagavad-gitd. On private seals of individuals 
discovered at Bhita, Nalanda and VaiSli, Vaishnava and Saiva 
emblems like Saiiklia (conch), Chakra (wheel), Trisfda (trident) 
and Nandi are quite common ; fire altar or Yiipa rarely 
makes its appearance. Puranic deities like Vishnu and Siva 
appealed more to the heart of the general population than the 
Vedic gods. The Bhirasivas no doubt performed ten Horse- 
sacrifices, but tliey constantly carried on their person an 
emblem not of Yiipa, but of Siva. Humara-gupta I performed 
% a Horse-sacrifice, but was anxious to call himself not a Parama- 
vaidika but a Parama-bhagavala. Vakataka Rudra-sena H 
attributed his prosperity- to Chakrapani ; the Naja ruler 
Bhavatta-varman felt that his restoration was due to the favour 
of Jlahasena. We do not come across the case of a single 
individual ascribing his greatness or luck to the favour of a 
Vedic deity. It is clear that Vedic gods had become far and 
distant figures, to be formally invoked at sacrifices and religious 
functions ; they had ceased to appeal to the average individual. 

The available evidence tends to show that during our 
period Vaishnavism was becoming popular. In South India 
this was due to the work of the first three Alvaras, Saroyogin, 
Bhutayogin and Mahadyogin, whose impassioned devotional 
songs in Tamil, which could be imderstood even by the man in 
the street, naturally made Vaishnavism very popular. The 
^ growing prevalence of Vaishnarism in northern India caimot 
be attributed to any vernacular devotional poetry. It seems to 


Yaj. 1, 123 - 5 . 
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be clue lo tlie cfforls of the rctnoclcllcrs of the Puninas, the 
inajorilj' of whicli liohl up Vishnu as the highest god. A very 
large number of the epigraphs of our period refer to liic temples 
of VishniP. Among his ten incarnations cpigra])hic evidence 
shows that Wanlha* and Krishna were most popular. This was 
probably due to the country being recently rescued from 
foreign yoke. The achievements of Krishna often figure in onr 
epigraphs by way of similes, and sculptures have been recovered 
at Paharpur in Bengal illustrating some of his feats in his 
childhood. 

It is interesting to note that the cult of Rfnna had not 
become popular in our period. Kfdiclasa no doubt refers to him 
as an incarnation of Vishnu, and there was a temple dedicated 
to him at Ramtek near Nagpur. But there is no evidence to 
show that Rama had become the object of popular wonship 
down to the end of the 6lh century a.p. No king or minister 
of our period describes himself as a devotee of R.ania, nor docs 
his name figure in Amarakosha as that of a deity. His temples 
also were c'cry rare in our period. 

Siva has also been held up as the highest god in several 
Purarias of our period, though their number is relatively small, 
and we find Saivism almost equally popular with Vaishnavism. 
If the Gupta, Pallava and Ganga kings were mostly Vaislniavas, 
the rulers of the Bharasiva, Vakataka, Naja, Maitraka, 
Kadamba and Parivrajaka dynasties were usually Saivas. Saba 
and Prithwsheiia, who were both officers under the Vaishnava 
Guptas, were themselves Saivas. 

The custom of establishing a Siva temple to commemorate 


* Meharauli inscription refers to the erection of a Vtsliiiu-iihva/a ; . 
Gangdhar and Eyan records mention the temples of Vishnu and Junagadh J 
and Bhitari epigraphs describe the construction of the temples of 
(^akrabhrit and Sariigin. There was a temple of A^ishimpada at Nagari. 

’ At TJdayagiri a beautiful Gupta sculpture vividiy represents" the 
rescrue of the earth by Vishnu in this Vaarah.a incaniation. In Pundra- 
vardhana, there was a Varaha temple, as also at Eran. 
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the name of oneself or one’s ancestor was fairly popular in our 
period. Prith\ashena and Vishnuvarmau, who were the 
generals under the Guptas and the Pallavas, both founded 
^ temples to commemorate their names. ^ The custom prevailed 
in the Punjab also. Isvara, the wife of Chandragupta, a petty 
Tuler at Jalandhar, built a Siva temple in memory of her 
husband, and ]\Iihiralalcshmi dedicated a temple in Kangra 
‘district to Jlihiresvara". Siva was worshipped in our period 
in different forms. His human form can be seen on the later 
Ivushana coins. His earliest phallic emblem goes back to a 
remote antiquit3^ The majority of 'the Siva images of the 
Gupta period combine the phallic with the human form ; they 
are either ekavtukha-lhigas or chaturinukha^liiigas with one or 
four faces of Siva carved upon them. Other emblems of this 
^od like trident and bull figure frequently on common seals. 

At Mathura, the Pakulisa sect of the Pasupatas uas fairly 
popular. Kusika, one of the four main disciples of its founder 
Lakulife, who is regarded as the last incarnation of Siva, 
appears to have established himself at this place in c. 150 a.d. 
The Pasupata doctrine was preached by him and his disciples 
for more than ten generations at this place. The followers, of 
the sect used to erect a temple in memor^^ of each departed 
teacher, who used to be honoured with the divine epithet 
bhagavair after his death. Parafera, Upamita, Kapila and 
Udita were the Pasupata teachers, who flourished in the Gupta 
period.®. As a result of their teachings, the worship of 
Halculi& became popular ; an image of the deity was discovered 
in the precincts of Mathura in 1945. It belongs to the Gupta 
age. 

What precisely was the nature of the &va worship 
f advocated by the Pasupatas of Mathura, we do not know. But 


’ £1. X, 60; lA. V, 32. 

= EL I, 13 ; CII. ni, 289. 
^ EL XXI. 8. 
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there is a sculpture at Mathura belonging to our period showing 
a devotee offering his own head to Siva. When the illness of 
king Prabhakara-vardhana of Thanesvar became critical, his 
relatives and courtiers began to offer oblations of their own fiesh^ 
to secure the king’s recovery. It therefore seems that the 
Pasupata religion in the Mathura region was preaching some 
of the extreme practices associated with it. It is not unlikely 
that even human sacrifices may have been offered by a few 
fanatics of the sect on rare occasions. Hiuen Tsang was about 
to be immolated before Durga, when he was miraculously 
saved by the sudden occurrence of an unexpected storm. 
Temples or images of Mahishasuramardini, another form of 
Durga, have been found at Udayagiri and Bhumra in Central 
India. ^ Siva had two sons, Kartikeya and Ganesa. Of the 
former, we get one temple in the Gupta period, but of the 
latter none has so far been found. Some Ganesa images attri- 
buted to the Gupta age have however been recovered. 

Temples of the Sun are extremely rare at present. Such 
was however not the case in our period. There was one solar 

temple at Mandasor (in Malwa), a second one at Gwalior, a 

third one at Indore (in northern U. P.) and a fourth one at 

Asramaka in Baghelkhand. The images of the Sun-god have 

also been found in Bengal. One of the tutelary deities of the 
Salankayanas of the Andhra country' was Chitraratha or the 
Sun. The epigraphical references show that the Sun was 
specially invoked for curing diseases. Devotees of the Sun 
used to have either the solar orb or an agnikunda on their 
seals." 


The worship of Nagas, as also of Yakshas, was fairly 


common among the lower classes of the population, 
a Yaksha temple at Padmavati near Gwalior and a 
shrine at Rajgir. 


There was 
Maninaga^C" 


' ASC. X, 50. 

■ ASR. W.C. 1919, pi. 26. 
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Worship in public temples became fairly common in the 
Gupta period and remnants of several shrines of the age have 
been found in Central India. Temples were gradually becoming 
centres of Hindu religion and culture. Their construction and 
decorations encouraged the sculptor, the architect, and painter ; 
their service at public worship required the musician and the 
dancer ; and the public sermons delivered in their pancjals in 
the evening afforded a scope to the services of the Pauranika 
and the philosopher. It was but natural that temples, which 
were thus contributing to the cause of culture and religion, 
should have been richly endowed. It is pleasing to note that 
temple authorities spent a part of their income in poor relief 
by founding free feeding houses ; these are, for instance, known 
to have existed in the Kartikeya temple at Bilsad in U. P. and 
in the Pishtapuri temple at Manapur in Central India.* Hindu 
temples had not however yet become centres of education in 
our period as they did later on." The ritual of the temple 
worship was almost similar to what it is now. 

5 . PoPxmAR Beliefs, 

Let us now turn to some of the popular religious notions 
of the age. A number of epigraphs of our period, both from 
south and north India, describe it as the Kali age, where 
Dharrna declines and immorality prospers ; pious kings are 
usually described as making an effort to restore the standard 
of the Krita age.® Prayaga was regarded as a holy place, 
death at which was regarded as highly meritorious. Persons 
suffering from incurable diseases would often voluntarily 
terminate their life at the confluence of the Ganges and the 


44, 115; El. XVI, 19. 

’ The Ghatika (college), located in a Kanchi temple, seems to be an 
exceptional case. 

^lA. V, 57; EL VIH, 163, 235; CIl. HI, 44, 145. 
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Jumna. ^ Kings from the Deccan would often visit it on pilgrim- 
age and make suitable grants in charit5" to commemorate the 
event. ^ The non-reference to the pilgrimage to Benares in the 
records of our period is probably accidental. X 

In his daily life, the average Brahinana of our period used 
to perform the religious rites and rituals prescribed in the con- 
temporary Smritis like those of Yajnavalkya and Brihaspati.® 
He offered his Sandhya prayers morning and evening ; the 
noon-time Sandhya had begun to be advocated, but probably 
it had not yet become popular. Prdndydma, Suryopasthdna 
and Gdyatnjapa formed the main features of the Sandhya 
ft is doubtful whether it included the modern Puranic verses 
tacked on to it. When we remember how Vaishnavism made 
great strides in our period, it will be permissible to conjecture 
that the twenty-four names of Vishnu, with which the modern 
Sandhya begins, were added on to it in the Gupta age. The 
morning Sandhya was followed by devapiljd, the worship of 
tutelar}'- deities, and pitripiijd, the oblations to the manes. A 
perusal of the contemporary Smritis and inscriptions would 
show that Smarta sacrifices like the Pahcha-vtahdyajnas were 
daily performed by the pious people,® though it is not likely 
that the Svtdrta-agni was maintained by many outside the 
priestl}^ classes. Sixteen Saihskdras were regularly performed 
in all the Dvija families and our age was particular in offering 
the Sraddha to the ancestors once every month, and not once 
in the year. Sacrifices like the Chdhmndsyeshti and Agrahdyan- 
eshti were performed only in priestly families.’ 


* CII. Ill ; Raghu, vm, V. 95. 

= EL XrX, 102. 

’ One epigraph of our period, dated 532 a.d., de.scribes ideal kings 
as follorvmg smartam vartina, the Dharma of Smritis CII III 59 

* Yaj. Ill, 307.' ■ ■ ■ • • 

“ Ibid. I, 22. 
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6. Rites and Ceremonies. 

'The Puranas in their present form recommend a number 
•of vraias on numerous occasions in the j^ear and prescribe one 
^ religious rite or another almost on every da\' of the mouth. 
They are particularly insistent on recommending charity on 
the occasions of eclipses, equinoxes and Saihkraniis . The 
Puranas were no doubt remodelled in the Gupta age, but it 
seems that the chapters that were added at this time did not 
include those which recommend the above practices. Contem- 
porarj- epfgraphic evidence shows, for instance, that the theory, 
that gifts on the occasions of eclipses and Satiikrdnlis are parti- 
•cularl_v efficacious, had not yet gained ground in society. 
Among the scores of grants that were made during our period, 
it is interesting to note that only two were made on the 
•occasions of eclipses* and one only on the occasion of the 
Ulfardyana.' This is rather surprising when it is noted that 
■about eighty per cent of the grants subsequent to c. 600 
A.D. were made on the days of eclipses, equinoxes and 
Saiiikrdnlis. Puranas recommend Raihasaptaml, Mahdvdni\ii, 
Kapildskashlhi etc. as particularly appropriate occasions for 
•cliaritable gifts and their advice has been followed by the donors 
of the latter half of the ist millennium A.D. But during our 
period we come across no grants made on such occasions. The 
numerous vraias, mentioned in the latest redactions of the 
Puranas, had not \'et become popular in Hindu societ\^ It was 
following the simple and few religious practices mentioned in 
the Smritis only. The vrala of Ekddosl, however, had become 
fairly popular among the Vaislinavas of our period ; a number 
of grants made b^' them are to be seen given on this occasion 
or on the day pre\-ious or subsequent to it.® A few grants were 

’ Oingodn erant, c. 350 .A.D. (El. XV, 255) and Polamuru grant, 
•c. 550 A.D. (JAHRS. VI, 17). 

’C/7, ni, 198. 

,■ ‘Ibid. pp. 75, 240; EL XXITI, 174; XXIV, 261; Bribaspatismiti, 
AcUara, vv. 66-70, also recommends this vrala very strongly. 
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also made on the occasion of the Ml moon day/ But the 
majority of grants were given on days which are not recom- 
mended as particularly holy either in the Smritis or in the 
Puranas. Astronomical-cum-astrological notions had not 
got an ascendancjf in society* and almost any day was regarded.^ 
as equally good for performing a meritorious act or giving a 
charitable donation. 

Many of the grants given after 600 a.d. describe how the 
donor proceeded to make the grant in question on realising the 
transitoriness of the mundane glory and prosperity. It is inte- 
resting to note that this motive is conspicuous by its absence 
in most of the grants of our period.® This would show that our 
age was able to keep an even balance between Artha and Kama 
on one side and Dharma and Moksha on the other, 

7 . Hinduism and Foreigners, 

The Aryan and Dravidian religion had become completely- 
fused much before the beginning of our period. It is on very 
rare occasions indeed that we get survivals of pre-Aryan deities 
or practices even in the popular Tamil literature. 

The assimilative power of Hinduism continued unabated 
during our period and it went on admitting foreigners of diverse 
cultures and religions within its fold. In bygone centuries it 
had absorbed the Greeks, the Scythians, the Parthians and the 
Kushanas ; in our age it could completely Hinduise the Hunas, 


* El. X, 75; M. VII, 28. 

’ In the Samskara section of the reconstructed Brihaspaiismriti 
great importance is attached to the astrological auspiciousness of the 
days to be selected for the different Smhskaras. This section of the v 
Sinriti would appear to be later than the Gupta period. Some of the J?/ 
V.”.”/''”" -=('■! p.i.ii r::;', can be seen in the Bfihajjataka and 

-U:”:':. but these works were composed towards 

the end of our period. 

’ It is mentioned only in the Mandasor inscription of Nara-varman. 
dated 405 a.d. EI. Xll, 320. 
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who invaded and settled down in the country during c. 450 to 
550 A.D. The Kushana rulers of the Punjab had been already 
Hinduised by c. 150 a.d. The same was the case udth the Sakas 
^ of Western India. It is doubtful whether during our period 
thej’ were regarded as religiously or culturally different from 
the bulk of Hindus. We find that the Ikshvaku king Santamula 
(c. 250 A.D.), who was an orthodox Hindu, had no objection 
to marry his son to a princess of this Saka family (ante, p. 66). 
The Hinduisation of the Hunas also took place in less than a 
generation. Toramana was probably not much influenced b}- 
the Hindu view of life and philosophy, but his successor 
jSIihirakula became a devoted Saiva. A record of his enemy, 
which states that he never bowed down his head before any- 
bod}' with the exception of Sthanu or Siva, is confirmed by 
the testimony of his corns, which have the symbols of Trident 
and Biill, and the legend ‘jayatu vrishch Sdctory to the bull’, 
mount of Siva (cf. PI. HI, o). 

It may be added that Hinduism was 'prevailing in Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo dining our period {ante, Ch. XVI) and it is 
quite possible that its followers included not only the descen- 
dants of the first immigrants but also some converts made by 
them. It has been already shown how Hindu temples were 
flourishing in Mesopotamia and Syria down to the 4th century, 
when they were destroyed by St. Gregory {ante, p. 340). Indian 
religion was thus a lining force in parts of western Asia down 
to c. 300 A.D. and may have influenced Christian religious 
dogmas and practices to some extent {ante, p. 340). 

Unfortunately we do not know the precise process by 
which non-Hindus were absorbed in the Hindu fold. Probably 
they were attracted by’ the Hindu religion and philosophy* and 
^ began to worship Hindu gods. Brahmanas of our age did not 
only not believe that Hinduism was intended only for those 
who were bom within its fold, but they had no objection to 
act as priests to the new-comers and to perform the different 
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saiiiskdras for the various members of their families. The 
Sanskrit language was taught and the Smritis and the Puranas 
were expounded to them ; and so within a generation, they 
used to become almost pucca. Hindus. Inter-caste marriages^ 
were still taking place in society and even orthodox Hindus 
had no objection to establish marriage connections with the 
new converts. Their absorption in Hindu society would thus 
become complete. 


8. Hindu Philosophy. 

Let us now surve}’’ the march of Hindu philosophy during 
our period. This task is not very easy because the dates of 
many of the philosophical works are not yet satisfactorih* deter- 
mined. The available indications, however, show that the 
six sj'-steras of the Hindu philosophy were systematised in our 
period and most of their standard works were given their present '' 
form. The Mlmdmsd-sfttras of Jaimini were no doubt composed 
in the earlier period, but the Sabara-bhdshya, which is the 
standard commentary on them, was composed in c. 300 a.d; 
This work contains a systematic exposition of the IMimamsa 
philosoph}^ and occupies the same position in the sphere of 
Mimamsa, which the Bhdshyas of Patanjali and Sankara occupt' 
in the realm of grammar and Advaita Vedanta respectively. 
The Sabara^bhdshya shows that the Mimamsa had ceased to 
concern itself only with the rules about the exposition of rituals, 
but had entered into the whole field of philosoph}’’, advocating 
its own mews about the nature of soul, God, salvation, etc. 
Upavarsha, who is quoted both b3' Sahara and Sankara, pro- 
bably lived by the beginning of the 3rd century* a.d. The v 
development of the Vedanta in our period cannot be properlj* 
gauged ; there was controversy going on between the followers 
of the Vedanta and those of the new schools of Buddhism, 
which is partial!}^ echoed in the new sections added to the 
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Brahma~siitras refuting the views of the Madhyamika and the 
Yogachara schools. The problem of the interpretation of the 
Upanishais, the Brahma-stdras and the Gita must have given 
^rise to several controversies in this period, as it did in later 
' times, resulting in the advocacy of fndnavdda, Kcirmavdda, 
and Jndnakarmasa-mnchchayavdda. But the works produced in 
our period on these topics have not been preserved. It is not 
unlikely that some of the predecessors of Sankara, like Upa- 
varsha, Bhartriprapancha and Eaudhayana, may have flourished 
in the Vakataka-Gupta age. 

It was in our period that the Sankhya philosophy was 
given its classical form by Isvarakrishna in his well-known 
work Sdnkhyakdrikd composed early in the 4th century A.D. 
This is the earliest, the most authoritative and the most popular 
work on the Sankh3’a sj'stem and determines its main features 
once for all. In the realm of Yoga, our period witnessed the 
composition of Vydsa-bhdshya on the Yoga-sidras of Patanjali 
in c. 300 A.D. This work for the flrst time gives the standard 
exposition of the Yoga philosophy and is quite indispensable to 
understand its main principles. 

The Nyaya-Vaiseshika school of philosophy was also very 
active in our period. • It was engaged in constant contro- 
versies u'ith the Lladhyamika and Yogachara schools of 
Buddhist philosoph}’^ ; the sections in the Nydya-siitras of 
Gautama, which seek to refute the views of these philosophers, 
were probably added in our period. Vatsya3'’ana, a scholar of 
Kanchi, composed the Nydya-bhdshya, the most authoritative 
commentary on the Sutras, towards the end of the 4th century 
A.D. He criticises the views of the Madhyamika school about 
inter-relation (apekshd) and void {siinyatd) (IV, i, 39-40 ; 
IV, I, 31-2) and attacks the theory of idealism of the Yogachara 
philosophy (IV, 2, 26-27). A little later flourished Prasastapada, 
who, under the guise of writing a commentary upon the 
Vaiseshika-sulras , has really given us the earliest independent 
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and systematic exposition of the Vaiseshika philosophy in his 
Padarthadharnia-samgraha. 

A remarkable change was taking place gradually in our ^ 
period in the works on the Njmya ; they were devoting them- ^ 
selves more and more to the discussion of the problems con- 
nected with Pramdnas (mechanism of knowledge) and 
syllogism ; the treatment of other heterogeneous topics included 
in the sixteen categories was gradually falling into background. 

9. Buddhism. 

The development of the Mahayana religion and philosophy 
had already started by about the ist century a.d. During our 
period both the Mahayana and Hinayana schools continued to 
prosper. Ceylon, as before, was the stronghold of the Hinayana. 

In the 3rd century the Mahayanists tried to get a foothold in the 
island, but did not succeed in their effort (ante, chap. XIII). - 
The Ceylonese started writing their own commentaries on the 
sacred texts. These were first composed in Sinhalese, but that 
language was soon given up in favour of Pali. Our period 
undoubtedly marks a brilliant epoch in the history of the Pali 
literature of Ceylon. The Dtpavamsa and Mahdvamsa, com- 
posed in c. 350 A.D. and 475 a.d. respectively, are valuable for 
reconstructing the ancient history of Ceylon and India. The 
output of the religious and philosophical literature of the age 
is, however, still more remarkable. In the first half of the 5th 
century, Buddhaghosha, who according to tradition was a 
Brahmana Buddhist from Gaya, composed at Anuradhapura his 
famous work Visuddhiinagga., which lucidly expounds how slla 
(immaculate character), samddhi (meditation) and prajnd (true 
knowledge) lead a person to Nirvmia. He has also written •? 
many valuable commentaries on the Tripitakas and sortie other 
works. The present day Buddhism, not only of Ceylon but 
also of Burma, Siam and Cambodia, has been considerably in- 
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iluenced by the theories and views propounded by Buddha- 
^hosha in bis different works. A little later, Buddhadatta, 
another immigrant from India, wrote comprehensive ivorks on 
^Abhidhamma and Vinaya, viz., Abhidhainmavaiara, Rupdriipa- 
■vibhdga and Vinayavinichchaya. 

Ceylonese Buddhists during our period began to pay back 
-their spiritual debt to India by sending their own missionaries - 
to preach the gospel of the Master in the land of his birth. In 
the 3rd century a.d. the}' were active not only in Andhra and 
■Tarail pro\dnces, Karnataka and Konkana, but also in Bengal, 
Kashmir and Gandhara.^ Ceylon sent her missionaries also to 
China" and the}' translated a number of Hinayana texts into 
Chinese. Pious Ceylonese pilgrims continued to visit the holy 
places of Buddhism in large numbers, and a rest house was 
“built in c. 350 a.d. for their convenience at Buddhagaya by 
king Meghavarna of Ceylon. 

Kashmir, Gandhara and Afghanistan continued to be the 
strongholds of the Hinayana donm to the 5th century a.d. Its 
Sarvastivadin school was strong in Kashmir and its Sanskrit 
canon was completed in our period. It was due to its missionary 
activity that Hinayana continued to be strong in the North- 
West of India.® "i^asubandhu in the earlier part of his life was 
the most authoritative exponent of its philosophy. His famous 
w'ork Abhidharmakosha, written from the point of view of the 
Vaibhashika school, expounds the fundamental principles of 
Buddhism in such a masterly fashion, that it is regarded as 
authoritative by all schools of Buddhism. 

The Mahaj'ana was however getting gradually stronger as 
our period advanced. This is shown by the Mahayana garb 
which the Buddha biography assumed in the Mahdvastu, the 
? 


’ EL XX, 22. 

* Farquhar, OtitUnes, p. 155. 

* Fa-hien, pp. 29-34. 
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LalitaDisiara, the Jdiakamala and the Divydvaddna. Of these, 
the last two works were composed certainly in our period.^ 
The growing popularity* of the Mahayana was due partly 
to the greatness of its philosophers and partly to the attractive-, 
ness of the philosophy* they propounded. Nagarjuna, Ary*adeva„ 
Asahga, Vasubandhu and Dignaga have not many* equals among 
Indian philosophers. Tlie creed they preached appealed much 
more to the ordinary mind than the philosophy of the Hinayana. 
Atheism was replaced by' the gospel of a Divine Helper of men, 
and the apprehensions created by* the doctrine of analt-d (non- 
existence of soul) were practically* all removed by* the doctrine 
of Dharinakdya, through which an individual could get eternal 
existence. Nirvana was not the tranquilisation of human aspira- 
tions, but the fulfilment of' human life ; one can live in the 
whirlpool of life and death and y*et be above it, as the Bodhi- 
sattvas do as a matter of fact. The latter are alway*s ready* and 
present to save the genuine devotees and can also transfer tO' 
them their good karma to secure their salvation. What 
mattered was not Jndna so much as genuine Bhakii ; a single 
obeisance made to a stiipa or Buddha image by* a pious devotee 
would secure his eventual salvation. Naturally, a religion 
which offered this simple way to attain the spiritual goal became 
more popular than its rival, which maintained that one must 
depend entirely on one’s own exertions for getting the Nirvana. 

The Mahay*ana religion developed its two schools of philo- 
sophy*, the Madhyamika and the Yogachara, during our period. 
Of these the former had been already expounded by* Nagarjuna. 
towards the end of the and century a.d. His pupil Aryadeva 
composed Chatithsataka during our period (c. 250 A.D.) ; this 
is one of the most authoritative works upon the system. Two of 


’ Wintemitz, History H, 276. Vasubandhu’s disciple Sthirainati 
has written a commentary on the AbhidUannakosha and other works 
of his master. Sanghabhadra, a rival of Vasubandhu, has attacked the 
doctrines of Kosha in his work Koshakdraka. 
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the most famous Prajna texts, the Vajrachchhcdikd Prajna- 
pdraiuild and the Prajndpdramild-hridayastttra were also most 
probabh- composed during our age. Both these are of verj- high 
^metaphysical value, and the latter one is the most widely read 
^Buddhist text of Japan. 

Our period is imdoubtedlj^ the golden age of the Yogachara 
school of the Mahaj'ana philosophy. Its founder iMaitrej'anatha 
flourished in c. 200 a.d. The most authoritative works of the 
school, Mahdydnasamparigraha, Yogdcharabhximisdsira and the 
Mahnydv.asfiirdlanhdra were composed at Peshawar in c. 300 A.D. 
by Asanga, who was a Brahmana convert to Buddhism. 
Asaiiga’s 3'ounger brother Yasubandhu was, as observed already-, 
a Hinaj'anist till late in his life. But when he was converted 
to Mahayana b3' his brother, he helped the propagation of its 
doctrines bN* writing a number of important works characterised 
b3' independence of thought and depth of emdition. Two of 
his works, Viiusalikd and Trimsalikd give a masterly refutation 
of a belief in the existence of the external world, while defend- 
ing the realit3' of Vijndna. Yasubandhu was also a great contro- 
versialist and has attacked the Sankhr'a position of Isvara- 
krishna in his work Paravidrthasaplati. The Lankdvaldra-sutTa, 
composed probabh' towards the begiiming of the 5th centur3%' 
is also controversial and shows how the Buddhists were trying 
to refute the riews and theories of the Sankh3'as, the Nai3’a3'ikas, 
the ^’aiseshikas and the IMimaihsakas. But its main importance 
lies in the fruther development of the Vijiidnavdda. which it 
records. It maintains that all pluralism and differentiations in 
this world are due to ignorance. Vijndna is the onh- reality and 
constitutes the essence of the Dharmakdya. W^'hen once it is 
realised, aU differences in the empirical world appear no more 


* The translation of this work into Chinese, made by Gnnaprabha 
in 443 A.D., doe.s not contain the Chapters I, IX and X. It is therefore 
clear that the}- were added to it later on, probably towards the end of 
the 5th centnry A.D. 
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Varunika, loct., 209 
Vasabha, kg., 251-52, 259 
Vasata, q., 91 
Vasishtba, dyiist., 80-81 
VaiishilM SiddliSnia, lit., 415 
VaSishthlputra Saktivarman, kg., 79 
Vasithiputa Siri Vicliitasena, kg., 
45 

Vasubandhu, anth.. 5, 155-56, 270, 
383, 385-86, 399 

Vasudeva I, kg.. 13-16, 25, 42-43, 
295 

Vasudeva 11, kg., 14, 16-7, 20, 29, 295 

Vasula, p., 407 

Vasu-naga, kg., 37 

Vatsabhatti, p., 407 

Vatsagulma, -loct., 396, 438 

Vatsaraja, kg., 92 

Vatsyayana, aiith., 364, 381, 386 

Vayurakshita (general), 180 

Ve'ddftga Jyotislia, lit., 415 

V^lurpalaiyara Plates, 233 

Velvikundi grant, 223 

Vengl, loct., 69, 73, 75, 145, 440 

Vengipura, loct., 73 

Veijni, battle at, 220-21 

Vetulla, Vetullaka, sect., 254, 256-57 
Vibhishana, kg., 85 
Vibhudatta, off., 275 
Vibhu-naga, kg., 37 
Vichitasena, kg., 46 
Vidarbha, loci., 88, 96 
Vidisa, loct., 96-97, 141, 143, 357, 436 
Vieng Sra, loct., 321 
Vijai'a, kg., 255 
Vijayadeva-varinan, kg., 369 
Vijayalaya, kg. , 224 
Vijaya-maglia, kg., 46, 301 
Vijaj'apurT, loct., 65-66 
Vijayasena, feud., 210 
Yijaya-sena, kg., 53-54 
Vijaya-varman, kg., 313 
Vijiianavada, 385-86 
Vikramendra, kg., 82 
Vikramendra (Vishnukundin), kg., 
122 

Vikrania era, 404 
X'^iw Malika, lit., 385 
X'imyasthitisthdpakas , off., 279 
X'biaya-vhnchchaya, lit., 259, 383 


Vindhvasakti, kg., 54, 59, 95-96, 98, 
344 ' 

Vindhi'asakti TI, kg., 112, 120 
Vindbyasena, kg., 108, 119-20, 239 
Vira-daman, kg., 53-54 
Vira era, 393 

Virakorcha-varman, kg., 234 
Virapurusha-datta, kg., 51, 64, 66 
Vlrasarman, t., 235 
Virasena, kg., 27, 37, 94, 101, 166, 
167, 299, 301 
Wra-varman, kg., 234 
V^ira-varman, prc., 249 
Virupaksha, gov., 15 
Visadeva, kg., 126,^ 

Vigakhadatta, anth., 161-62, 403, 406 
Visakbavarman, kg., 81 
Vishaya, 283-85 

Xcishayamahattaras, off., 285-86 , 290 
Vishayapatis, off., 284-85 
Vishnu, 74, 114, 214, 222, 248, 317, 
320‘, 363, 368, 372, 374 , 410, 426, 
437, 449-51, 455, 462 
Vishnndharmottara purdm, lit., 409 
Visbnugopa (Ganga), kg., 249 
Vishiiugopa (Pallava), kg., 145, 232 
Visbpugopa-varman I, prc., 234 
Vishpugopa-vannan II, kg., 234 
Vishnu-gupta, kg., 184, 214-15 
Vishnukundin, dvust., 26 , 71, 76, 
89, 286, 440 

X'ishnupurana, lit.. 134, 194 
Vishnusarman, anth., 408 
Vishnu-varman, kg., 238, 241-42, 

244-45 

Vishnu-varman, prc., 320 
Vishnuvyiddha gotra, 96 
X'isiiddhimagga, lit., 382 
VilvamitrasvamI, fend., 172 
Visva-sena, kg., 50, 56-57 
Visva-simha, kg., 54-55 
ViSva-varman, kg., 181, 434 
Vitanda-vadin, 254 
Voharika Tissa, kg., 254-56 
F?afas, 377, 410 
Vratyas, 128 
Vyaghra-naga, kg., 37 
Vj'aghraraja (of Gani), feud., 100, 
105, 109, 146 

Vyaghraraja (of Mahakantara), kg., 
105, 145-46 
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in Indian philosophy, and it is a great pity that one alone 
among his works, Nydyavntkha, should have been preserved, 
j only in Chinese and Tibetan versions. Nydyapravesa by his 
^disciple Sahkararya^ has, however, been preserved in Sanskrit 
and also been published. 


10. Extent of Buddhisii. 

The general view that Buddhism was on the decline in 
the Gupta period owing to the revival of Hinduism under the 
Guptas is not supported by tlie above survey of its philosophi- 
cal activity and output. Nor is it confirmed by the artistic 
evidence. That the Vaka^aka-Gupta age was the golden age 
of the Buddhist art will be easily conceded by any visitor to 
Sarnath, Paharpur, Ajanta and Nagarjunikonda." It is true 
that Kapilavastu, Ramagrama, Sravasti and Vaisali, which were 
important places connected with the life of the Buddha, were 
deserted ^vhen Fa-hien visited them early in the fifth century, 
but this circumstance was probably due to the shifting of the 
economic and political centre, rather than to the decline of 
Buddhism in the countrj'- around them. There is clear evidence 
to show that Kashmir, Afghanistan and the Punjab were the 
strongholds of Buddhism during our period ; Fa-hien saw 
thousands of monasteries and myriads of monks in these pro- 
vinces. In the upper Gangetic plain, Hinduism and Buddhism 
seem to have been equally popular and the same was probably 
the case in Bihar and Bengal. Epigraphs have been found at 


•-l' * Some however ascribe tliis work lo Dignaga himself. 

' * Donations in favour of Buddhism mentioned in our epigraphs are 

no doubt relatively fewer than those recorded in favour of Hindu temples 
or gods and Brahmanas. The withdrawal of the patronage by a section 
of the richer classes does not seem to have affected the popularity of 
Buddliisin. No epigraphs have, however, been recovered from the 
Punjab, where the religion was most popular. 



3SS Nr.w iiisToKY or tmi-; iNunN I'l-oi't.r. feii.w. 

Mathura, Kauxiiiibi and Kasia (the iilacc of the Ihiddlia's 
tlcalli) showini; that tlie.-^e were MifTicieiitly important centres 
of BucUlliism. Numerous votive sltljms and Buddhist statues 
discovered at Sarnath show that it was a very important centre 4: 
of Buddliism, visited liy ttmusands of pilyrims comiui; from 
far and near. Tile same was tlie case witli Hodliy.aya, wliere 
a special rest-house was built in our jicrind for tlie convenience 
of the Ceylonese pilKiims. In Benyal Mrij'.asihlifivana was a 
famous centre of Buddliist religion and culture. \\'e iiave no 
reliable information aliout the relative jiosition of Hinduism 
and Buddhism in Central and Western India. In western 
Maharashtra, the Buddhist cave temples ami monasteries at 
Bhaja, Kuda, Mahar, Bedsa, Junnar, Kanheri, etc. were occti- 
pied at least down to the 5th century and were beiny jiatroniscd 
not only by the aristocracy, but also by smiths, carpenters, 
garland-makers, goldsmiths, traders and doctors. 

The numerous caves at Ajanta and T'.llora show that they ' 
were famous centres of Buddhism in eastern M aha rash Jra, 
richly endowed by the State and society. Andhra country was 
studded with Buddhist Stupas and I'i/ubits, but the most famous 
among them were those at Nagarjunikonda, which were dis- 
covered and excavated only in the thirties of the jirescnt 
century. It was most prob.ably at this place that the famous 
Nagarjuna lived, preached and wrote, and it is no wonder that 
the place should have been one of the most important, 
thriving and populous centres of Buddhism. During the 3rd 
century it was richly endowed by several members of the 
Ikshvilku royal family, and its dcscrijition by I'a-hicn shows 
that it continued to thrive down to the beginning of the 5th 
century A.D. In Tamil country, Kafichi was a famous Buddhist 
centre since the beginning of the Christian era. During our - 
period it produced the famous Buddhist logician Dignaga and 
supplied an abbot to Nalanda in Dharmap.ala. In Kathiawar, 
Valabln was a famous Buddhist centre having a number of 
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monasteries richl}' endowed by tbe Maitraka rulers. Some of 
these had started building up libraries also.^ 

It would appear that the Buddhist monasteries just started 
^ their educational activities in the latter half of our period. 
Their description by Fa-hien does not show that any of them 
had j’-et become University centres. But soon after his depar- 
ture both Nalanda and Valabhi started their career as Univer- 
sit}’’ centres, when they began to receive rich endowments 
enabling them to offer free tuition, boarding and lodging to a 
large number of students. How they functioned as Buddhist 
centres of learning and disseminated the doctrines of religion 
throughout Eastern Asia ivill be described in the next volume. 

The Buddhist monasteries were usually well-endowed and 
their residents were generally keen in following the rules of 
the Order. Foreigners like Fa-hien were well struck by the 
piety of conduct and strictness of behaviour of the Buddhist 
monks. Monastic authorities were very particular to look after 
the needs of strangers and guests coming to them. 

Nuns were admitted into the Order early in our period. 
There was a nunuerj' at Junnar" in Western India and Fa-hien’s 
account shows that there were others in the Punjab and the 
Gangetic plain at the beginning of the 5th centur}’’ a.d.® The 
practice of admitting nuns into the Order was getting un- 
popular and Buddhaghosha observes that it was no longer 
sanctioned in his time (c. 500 A.D.). 

The differences between the Hlnayana and the Maha3’’ana 
were becoming more and more pronounced as our period 
advanced, and sometimes there was keen rivalry between the 
followers of the two schools. Their monasteries were there- 
fore often separate. In smaller places, however, the followers 
'* of the two schools lived togetlier. 


" lA. Vn, 67; JRAS. 1895, p. 383. 
= IV, 23. 

’ Fa-hien, pp. 43-45. 
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Due lo the growing popularity of the Mahfiyana cult. 
Buddhism became an attractive religion in our period. Tlic 
Buddha image became quite common all over the country ; it 
used to be the centre of rich worship almost similar to that 
which prevails today in Hindu temples. There were magni-' 
ficient Sliil’as and Chailyas built everywhere and the image of 
the Buddha was carried in procession in special chariots during 
the week preceding the full moon of VaisTikha, the date of his 
birth and enlightenment. The Buddhist establishments were 
decorated with artistic sculptures and paintings, describing the 
scenes of the last and earlier lives of the Blessed One. Buddhism 
was quite free from Tantric practices during our period, but 
towards its end some Mahayana books like SnvaTiiaprabltdsct 
and Sawddhiraja began to introduce magic spells and charms 
which were destined to pave the way to later Tantrism. 

Buddhism had made considerable headway in China, as 
has been already narrated in Chapter XVI ; and we find Chinese 
pilgrims like Fa-hien coming to India in our period. Their 
objects were usually twofold, to visit holy ])laces of Buddhism 
and to procure authentic texts of their sacred canon. The inter- 
course however was not one-.sided, for Indian Buddhists also 
were going to China in large numbers to preach the gospel and 
to translate Sanskrit works into Chinese. The account of their 
work and activities has been already given in Chapter XVI. 


II. jAINISJI. 

The Vakataka-Gupta period is undoubtedly an important 
epoch in the history of Jainism. The knowledge of the /Ingas 
and Piirvas, as determined at the council of Pataliputra in 
c. 300 B.C., was again threatening to lapse into oblivion. Matters 
became worse owing to a long famine that occurred early in the 
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fourth century a.d. In the j’ear 840 of the Vira era^ (313 a.d.) 
tu'o councils were therefore simultaneously convoked by the 
Svetambaras, one at Jlathura under the presidency of Skandila, 
^ and the other at Valabhr under that of (Jain) Nagarjuna. These 
councils settled the correct texts of the sacred writings. The 
texts so determined were later committed to writing at the 
second council at Valabhi held in 9S0 of the \^ra era {453 a.d.), 
which was presided over bj>- Devardhi Kshamasramana. The 
intellectual urge which characterised the Gupta period resulted 
in the Jains starting to write a number of commentaries upon 
their sacred texts, loiown as niryuktis and chiirnis. The most 
important writer of this class is Bhadrabahu II, who wrote 
niryuktis upon most of the important canonical works. 

Sanskrit was getting the upper hand in our period and it 
is interesting to note that the Jains were also beginning to 
succumb to its charm. Umasvati’s famous work Taitvarthadhi- 
gamasiitra is written in Sanskrit and not in Prakrit. The same 
is the case with Siddhasena’s Nyaydvatara and a number of his 
Dvatrimsikas. 

The precise following of Jainism is difficult to determine in 
■ our period, ilathura and Valabhi continued to be the strong- 
holds of Svetambara Jainism. In northern Bengal Pundra- 
vardhana was a strong centre of Digambara Jainism. Epigraphs 
show that Jain establishments existed at Kahaum in Gorakhpur 
district (U. P.) and Udayagiri in Central India, and there is no 
doubt that many more existed in other places in northern India, 
though we know nothing about them today. In south India 
Karnataka and Mj-sore were strongholds of Digambara Jainism ; 


’This will correspond to 313 a.d. if we accept the orthodox Jain 
view that the death of Mahavira took place in 527 u.C. The time will be 
50 years later, if we place this event in 477 n.c. as some scholars do at 
present. 

’ These councils are not so well known as the later council of 
Valabhi. But their meeting is attested to by the Nandichrtrni of 
Jinadasa (578 a.d.) and YogasSstra-vritii of Hemachandra {1140 a.d.). 
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the reli.uion wns ridily patronised Imtli hy tlie Ka(lniiil)a and 
Gah.ya riders. In Tamil country Jainism had pained a firm 
footing since the early centuries of tlie Christian era, and 
important Tamil works like Xahuliviir, I’ohiioli Naiitiiii and^ 
Jlvahnrlii>il(i»in>ji had been written by eminent Jain scholars. 
Dnrine: onr period in c. .170 A.n. Jains convened a si>ecial .mi'i/ratn 
of tlieir own at Madnra under the presidency of Vajranandi. In 
south Arcot district, in the village of I’afalika, there was a 
famous Jain monastery, wliere was composed by 

Mnni Sarvanandi in A.n.' Krificln also was a famous centre 
of Jainism and some of the I’allava and I’andya rulers were its 
followers. Tliere was a keen rivalry between Jiiinism on one 
side and fsairasm on the other, bnt it did not result in any 
mnlnal iiersecntion dnrini!: onr period. 

The ritual of pnblic worship in Jina tem])les was rich and 
costly. Baths in perfumed oil and water were piven, flower- 
garlands and scents were offered, and incense and lamps were 
burnt before the image of one who had preached renunciation 
in its extreme form. On special occasions, e.sjiecially in the 
week preceding the full moon of KArtika, the Jina image was 
taken out in a grand proce.ssion. Jain monasteries were richly 
endowed ; usually half the revenues were sjicnt over the 
expenses connected with public rituals and the other- half over 
the maintenance of the monks and nuns. 

Tlie rich ]iatronage oiTcred to the religion by tlie state and 
society was tending to introduce laxity in a section of the 
monks, who began to argue that they need not move throughout 
the 5'ear, but may settle down permanently in monasteries. 
Some began to wear coloured and scented clothes and others to 
use carriages and comfortable beds. Prophesying and selling of 
Jina images was started by others as a profession. J^caders of 


*llie originnl Prakrit work is not ov.-iik-iiilo. Its Sanskrit rendering 
made much later gives the above date for the work. 
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the Jain religion came fonvard in time to condemn these 
tendencies. Their efforts were however only partly successful. 

As is well known, the Digambaras do not accept the canon 
^ as finalh' determined at Valabhi. According to them the only 
sunixang portions of the tu’elve Angas have been preserved in 
the Shalkhanddgama, Kashdyapahttda- and Mahdbandha. The 
•dates of these works, which are of course in Prakrit, cannot be 
■determined with certainty, but they seem to have been composed 
towards the end of the and or the beginning of the 3rd century 
.•v.D. Our age therefore is as important in the historj^ of the 
^vetambara literature as in that of the Digambara one. The 
Digambara works referred to above deal with the doctrine of 
Karman and the causes of bondage which tie down the soul to 
Samsdra. 

Jain religion and philosophy are remarkably conservative ; 
Ave hardly notice an\- change or development in them, as we do 
in Hinduism or Buddhism. The historian can, therefore, 
hard!}* refer to any religious practices or philosophical dogmas 
as being evolved in our period. Towards its beginning, how- 
ever, Umasvati composed (in c. 200 .\.D.) his famous work 
Tatii'drlhddhigamasulra which is a very useful manual for 
understanding the main features of Jain religion, philosophy, 
cosmography, ontology and ethics. It is in fact the most 
important non-canonical work, and has the merit of explaining 
the fundamental principles of Jainism in a verj* lucid and 
effective manner. It is accepted both by the Digambaras and 
the Svetambaras and has been .extensively commented upon. 
It is interesting to note that it was in our age that Jain 
philosophers for the first time began to offer rational explanations 
for their religious dogmas and tenets. The most prominent 
^ among these was undoubtedly Siddhasena Divakara, who 
flourished in the 5th century .\.r>. In his famous work 
Sanmati-iarka he proceeds to support the scriptural doctrine of 
Anekdniavdda with cogent arguments based purely on logic ; 
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he undoubtedly strikes us more as a philosopher than as a. 
theologian. 

The rational tendency of the age gave a great impetus to 
the progress of logic among the Jains. Siddhasena Divakara is^ 
also the father of Jain logic. His Nyayavaidra is the first 
systematic Jain work on this topic and its merit lies in its not 
being sectarian in its outlook. It was Siddhasena who started, 
the practice of writing works on logic in such a manner as not 
to clash with the religious dogmas either of the Hindus or of 
the Buddhists or of the Jains. This method was followed by 
a number of later Buddhist and Jain writers and helped tha 
development of the science in the mediaeval times. 

12. General View. 

Let us now make a general resumd of the religious and 
philosophical condition. Self-complacency had not yet become / 
the characteristic of the mental outlook of the leaders of our 
religious movements and philosophical thought. They were 
alert and on the look out to see and examine the new theories 
and movements that were coming into prominence. Every 
philosophical system was anxious to remain up-to-date and it 
added new sections to its traditional works, reviewing and 
refuting the theories of the opposing schools. It is in this 
period that we for the first time see the conflict of mind with 
mind and theory with theory in the sphere of Indian philosophj',. 
for direct attacks and refutations of each other’s systems did 
not take place earlier among the followers of Hinduism,.. 
Buddhism and Jainism. Philosophical controversies were how- 
ever carried on with decorum and without creating any bitter- 
ness ; the followers of different religions continued to live in ^ 
harmony. 

Hinduism still knew how to adjust itself to new surround- 
ings and abandon gracefully a position that had become: ■ 
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untenable. It still continued to believe in the gospel of 
Krhivaiito -vih-cimaryam ; the spread of Hinduism in Indo- 
China and the East Indies in our period is a glorious example 
in this connection. At home it continued to absorb peacefolly 
the foreign tribes like the Sakas and the Hunas, who had come 
as conquerors. 

It was still keeping an even balance between Dharma and 
Moksha on one side and Arlha and Kama on the other. It was 
not j-et overgrown with superstitions. Notions of astrology 
had not yet begun to sway the mind of the average Hindu, 
nor was he prescribed an unending series of vraias and rituals 
to be performed almost on every day of the year. 

The achievements of the Hindu systems of philosophy in 
our period were mostly critical, and consisted of readjustments 
necessitated by mutual studies and controversies. But our 
period was undoubtedly the most creative one in the case of the 
Mahayana school of Buddhism. The most original, the most 
daring and the most far-reaching contributions of this school 
to the progress of philosophy were made by its thinkers who 
flourished in our period. 



CHAPTER XX 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE AND SCIENCES. 

One can hardly nnderstand ' the spirit, importance and 
characteristics of an age without studying its educational 
institutious, understanding the nature of its literature, and 
ascertaining its achievements in the different branches of 
sciences and fine arts. We therefore now proceed to study the 
education, literature and sciences of our period in this chapter ; 
fine arts will be discussed in Chap. XXII. 

I. Educ.\tiox. 

Since very early times, private teacher was the pivot of ^ 
ancient Indian system of education. He used to train students 
as a matter of duty, content with such honorarium as may 
be voluntarily paid to him by the guardians of his students. 
This uncertain income was supplemented by the teacher’s 
professional earnings as a priest and by such grants and dona- 
tions, which he occasionally received from the state or wealthy 
citizens. Holy places (llrthas) and capitals of kingdoms thus 
tended to become educational centres from early times, because 
they offered the best chances to the teacher of supplementing 
his uncertain income from the above sources. The same was 
the case in our period. Of the capital cities Pataliputra and 
Valabhi are definitelj' known to have been famous centres of 
education, and the same must have been the case of Ujjayini, 
Padmavati, Pravarapura, and Vatsagulma (Basim). To turn>^' 
to tlrlhas, we find that the Brahmanas of Ayodhya were famou^'^‘‘ 
for their skill in the exposition of Mantra, Siitra and Bhashya\ 


* Cf. El. X, 72. 
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and tlie same must have been the case with those of other holy 
places like Benares, Sfathura, Nasik and ICanchL The last- 
mentioned place was a centre of both Hindu and Buddhist 
.^earning, and one of its famous scholars Dharmapala became 
the head of the famous University of Nalanda in the 6th 
centurJ^^ 

The fame of Taxila was on the decline ; the Shaka kings, 
who were ruling over it during our period, were almost 
barbarous, and they could not encourage the cause of education. 
When Fa-hien visited the place at the beginning of the 5th 
century A.D., he found there nothing of educational importance. 


I. Agrah.ara Villages as Centres of Learning. 

Agrahcira- villages, containing learned Brahmanas enjoying 
\ shares in their revenues assigned to them for maintenance by 
the state, had become famous centres of learning in our period. 
King Umavarman of Kalifiga used to take care to see that the 
number of the Agrahdra villages in his kingdom was never less 
than 36.“ It is almost certain that other kings of our period 
also followed similar policy in order to encourage the cause of . 
religion and education. The donees in the Agrahdra villages, 
however, were not merely devoted to their own studies, but 
manj'- of them were celebrated teachers who could attract 
students from far and wide. Thus the Brahmanas of the 
Agrahdra village of Pishtapuram, modern Pithapuram in 
Godavari district, were famous both as scholars and teachers 
in the 6th century a.d.^ The donee of the PapdurahgapalB 
grant (c. 500 a.d.) was a teacher of hundreds of Brahmanas.'^ 




1 Watters, 11, 168-9. 

’Ek XII, 5. 

> ; Tandiwada grant, El. XVIII, 98. 


MAR. 1929, p. 197. 
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'There is therefore uo doubt that the Agraliara villages in our 
period were usually centres of higher education. If a small 
ruler like Umavarmau used to maintain as many as 36 of them, 
their number in larger kingdoms like those of the Vakatakas- 
and the Guptas may well have been easily more than 100. 
;Most of the rulers of these kingdoms were patrons of 
Brahmanism and many of them like Samudra-gupta, Chandra- 
gupta II and Pravara-sena II were lovers of learning. 
Agrahara villages, therefore, must have been very numerous 
in our period and they were the main centres of higher learning, 
^ipart from capital cities and Urlhas. 

In South India centres of higher learning were known as 
Ghatikas. We have no detailed information about them during 
our period, but it seems that they were something like post- 
graduate colleges.* There was a famous Glialikd at Kauclu, 
drawing students from far and near. This institution was 
located in a temple and the same was probably the case with 
other Ghatikas. We can then well conclude that they were the 
precursors of the temple-colleges of the later period. 


2 . Rise of Monastic Colleges. 

Buddhist monasteries began to develop into educational 
institutions during our period. When Fa-hien visited Nalanda 
in c. 410 A.D., there was no educational activity at the place ; 
but by the end of the 5th century this Buddhist monasterj' 
became a famous University, thanks to the generosity of a 
number of Hindu emperors of the Gupta dynasty. Several 
monasteries were built to accommodate the growing population 
of monk-students. Particular attention was given to the 
development of the library, and the teachers of the University 
were beginning to get international reputation by the end of 

’Mayura-Sarman started for the Gha^ika of Kafichi along with his 
teacher. EL Vm, 31. ' 
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■our period. Tlie eslablislinienl was a Maha}-aua one and must 
liave naturally concentrated on the studies of the works of 
Asahga, Nfigarjuna, \’asuban(lhu and Dignaga. But Hindu and 
,^Jain systems of philosojdiy were also taught in the University 
' in order to enable the Buddhist controversialist to meet his 
opponents on their own ground. Detailed information about 
the organisation and administration of this University will be 
given in Vol. VII. 

We may well presume that other important Buddhist 
monasteries iiad also begun to become centres of leaniiug 
during the latter half of our period (c. 400-550 A.D.). There is 
no direct evidence on the point, but since they had acquired 
the status of collcgc.s in c. 625 A.n., the transformation, we 
may presume, must have started at least about a century earlier. 

Let us now survey the curricula followed in our schools 
and colleges. Tlie Vedic studies definitely fell into the back- 
ground. Purfinas were remodelled in our period and the 
Dharma&aslra and the different branches of philosophy developed 
their literature with great rapidity. We may, therefore, well 
presume that Puranas, Smritis, logic and metaphysics must 
liave been studied with great enthusiasm in the colleges of our 
period. Sanskrit grammar, being the key subject, must have 
been studied cverj'whero, Astronomy-cum-astrology was 
graduallj' becoming i)opular.' 

The general level of culture and learning was ver\' high 
among the Brrdunanas during our period on account of the large 
number of Agraharas and (he assiduosness with which educa- 
tion was imparted in them. But the same was not the case 
with the Kshatriyas and \husyas. Their Upnnayana was being 
gradually discontinued, to the great detriment, not only -of their 
^ Vedic studies, but also of their cultural education. Female 
education sulTered a definite set-back in this period owing to 

’ See .•\Uek.ar, Edticalion u: Ancient India (2nct edilion) for more 
-detailed infonnation about this section. 
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the disappearance of girls’ Upaiiayana. The situation deterio- 
rated further owing to the lowering of their marriageable age 
to 12, which rendered any serious education worth the name 
impossible. In cultured families, however, special tutors used^ 
to be maintained for imparting higher education to girls, some ' 
of whom became poetesses and authoresses in later life. 


5 . Technicai, and Pruiary Education. 

Technical education was imparted usually in the family 
itself, as most of the professions had become hereditary. When 
however this was not possible, young students used to indenture 
themselves as apprentices to artisan masters for an agreed 
number of years. During the earlier part of this period they 
used to learn the craft, free of charge, but during its latter half 
they were required to work gratis in their masters’ workshops, 
as a compensation for their trouble in training them.’ J 

We have not much information about primary education. 

In our period, Upanayana and Vedic studies presupposed the 
ability to read and write, and since it was obligatory for the 
Brahmanas, literacy amongst them must have been very high. 
The gradual disappearance of Upavayana from the Kshatriyas- 
and Vaisyas tended to increase the illiteracj' among them. We 
may however well pressume that about 60% of the regenerated 
classes {dvijas) could read and write in our period. Most of 
the Sudras and untouchables were illiterates. 

Primary education commenced at about the age of 5 and 
was imparted by teachers who were called Vdrakdchdryas. 
Verj’^ often teachers who taught the Vedic h3’mns also initiated 
their students in the 3 R’s. Ldpisdl^s or primary schools existed 
in several villages. Children of rich families used to write on^ 
u ooden boards in some kind of colour. In poorer schools, ' 


^ Narada, Chap. V, 16-21. 
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alphabets were written by the finger on the ground covered 
wdth sand or fine dust. The curriculum in primarj’’ schools 
consisted mainly of the 3 R’s. In advanced schools, students 
were also encouraged to memorise primers of Sanskrit grammar. 


II. S.ANSKRIT LITER-ATURE. 

Let us now take a survey of the literature of the period. 
T'he theorr" that Sanskrit language was in a state of abeyance 
during the post-Asokan and pre-Gupta period has now been 
completely exploded. The earh^ works of Buddhists and Jains 
were composed in Pali and Prakrits, but their loyalty to 
vernaculars became eventually lukewarm. Sanskrit had a 
decided superiority over Pali and Prakrits in the richness 
of its vocabularj’’, compactness of its form and expressiveness 
> of its idioms. As Prakrits began to develop and differentiate 
more and more from one another, Sanskrit naturally attained 
the position of the lingua franca, and we find that the 
hlahayana Buddhists accepted it for their sacred canon more 
than a century before the rise of the Gupta empire.^ The 
attraction of Sanskrit had become so strong even in the second 
centurj' A.D., that a foreign ruler like Rudra-daman I began to 
spend his leisure hours in its cultivation. If we are to trust 
his court poet, he had e^-en composed a number of good and 
graceful poems in that language. 

There can, however, be no doubt that vuth the rise of the 
Gupta empire, the progress of Sanskrit got an additional 


' The Jatakamala of Arj-a Sfira, which describes the incidents in 
the past lives of tlie Buddha in the classical Kavya style, is also a pre- 
Gupta work. The Lalitavistara, which narrates the life of the Buddha 
in Sanskrit, is a still earlier work. These two books show that the 
Bnddliists had begun to prefer Sanskrit to Prakrit as earb' as the 1st 
or 2nd century a.d. even in the case of those works which were intended 
for the masses. 

26 
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momentum. The Satavahaiia rulers were staunch followers of 
Hinduism, and probably they were Brahmanas. But they used 
to patronise Prakrit as their court language.* The same was 
the case with the Ikshvakus, the early Pallavas and the 
^^akatakas, who were the immediate successors of the Sata- 
vahanas in the South. Though the Guptas were Vaisyas, they 
were so zealous admirers of Sanskrit that thej" are said to have 
enjoined its use even in their harem.' This encouragement 
undoubtedly resulted in a great and all-round development of 
Sanskrit literature. 

As observed already, Kdvya (court poetry) was fairly 
popular even in the 2nd centur}’- a.d. Its development pre- 
supposes works on dramaturgy and poetics. The Nalya.idslra 
of Bharata, composed in the earlier period, continued to guide 
the dramatists of our period ; no new work was composed. 
Ramasarraa, INIedhavin and Rajamitra, who flourished between 
c. 200 and 400 A.D., made important contributions to the 
development of the Alaiitkarasasira (poetics), but tlieir works 
have not been preserved. The earliest extant works on this 
science were composed towards the end of the period by 
Bhamaha, Rudrata, and Dandin.*' The science, however, was 
still in its infanc)’ and was busying itself only with the figures 
of speech ; fundamental problems connected with the essence 
of poetr}' or with dhvani and rasa were not yet engaging its 
attention. 


^ Hala, one of the Satavahana kings, is the reputed compiler of the 
SaptaMl, an anthology of Prakrit lyrical verses. It is however likely 
that this work was enlarged in our period to its present size. BrihatkaUiii 
of Gunadhya was also composed at the Satavahana court. 

- Kavyavnmamsa, p. SO. 

’ De, Sanskrit Poetics, II, 40 ff. According to another view, how- 
' ever, Bhamaha was not the predecessor but the successor of Dandin. 
■ (Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 375). In that case he would 
not fall within our period. 
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I. The Authors of the Age: Bhasa. 

The chronology of Sanskrit authors is still to a great extent 
^ unsettled, but it seems fairly certain that Bhasa, Sudraka, 

' Kalidasa, Visakhadatta and Bharavi flourished in our age. 
Inscriptions of our period reveal the names of some other poets, 
who udll also be referred to later. 

Ciuriouslj^ enough the opinion among- scholars is sharply 
diidded as to whether we have really discovered the plays of the 
poet Bhasa, who has been so highly praised by Kalidasa and 
Bana. One school maintains that the thirteen Trivandrum 
plays do not really belong to Bhasa, but to some second-rate 
dramatist. It points out that none of them gives Bhasa as the 
name of its author, and that many of the verses attributed to 
that poet by medimval anthologies do not occur in them. The 
opposite school demurs to this conclusion, mainly on the groimd 
\that the Svapna-V^avadatta of the Trivandrum plays possesses 
Imost of tEe^ features noticed by the ancient critics and poets 
about Bhasa ’s drama of that name. And as there is a marked 
similarity' about the language and the dramatic technique of 
the thirteen Trivandrum plays, it is claimed that all of them 
should be ascribed to Bhasa. This idew seems to be the more 
probable one.^ 

Bhasa seems to have flourished about a century or so before 
Kalidasa, and his time may, therefore, be taken to be c. 300 
A.D, So far thirteen plays of his have come to light and they 
are the Madhyamavydyoga, the Duia-Ghatotkacha, the Karna- 
bhdra, the Uriibhanga, the Panchardtra, the Diiiavdkya, the 
Bdlacharita, the Pratiind, the Abhisheka, the Avividraka, the 
Pratijnd-Ymtgandhardyana, the Svapna-Vdsavadattd, and the 
T 

‘ For arguments in favour of the anthenflcity of the plays of Bhasa, 
see T. Ganapati Sastri, Bhasa's works, a CTitical Study,' Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama; Pnsalkar, Bhasa, a Study. For the contrary view, consult 
Barnett, JRAS. 1919, pp. 233-4; I^vi, ZDIMG. LXXn, 203-8; Kane. 
Vividhafnaiiavistdra, 1920, pp. 97-102 and Pisharoti, IHQ. V, 552-558. 
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Charudatta. The majority of these plays are based upon epic 
themes, but Bhasa shows considerable skill in dramatising them. 
Characterisation is effective and the language and style are racy 
and direct. 


2. KaUDasa. 

Kalidasa, the most famous and gifted poet in Sanskrit 
literature, was most probably a contemporary of Chandra-gupta 
II, and may be taken to have lived between c. 360 and 420 a.d. 
Unfortunately modern research has not yet succeeded in con- 
clusively fixing his date. One school holds that he flourished 
in the first century B.C., and the other maintains that he lived 
in the Gupta period. The first school points out how the 
tradition asserts that the poet was a contemporary of Vikrama, 
the founder of the Vikrama era, and how he gives minute 
details about the Sunga times, possible to be known only by a 
contemporary. Vikrama, the patron of Kalidasa, can, however, 
also be Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, and even a poet of 
later times can give minute details of an earler age from 
sources known to him, but no longer available to us. The 
advocates of the first school lay particular emphasis upon the 
admitted resemblance between some verses of Asvaghosha and 
Kalidasa, and point out that if we place Kalidasa in the Gupta 
period, we shall have to suppose that the greatest among the 
Sanskrit poets had borrowed some of his ideas from the Buddihst 
author. This argument also is not very decisive ; for like other 
great poets in all countries, Kalidasa may well have taken a 
few ideas from his predecessors. Almost in each case, however, 
Kalidasa is seen improving upon the original. 

Literary tradition states that Kalidasa had revised the 
poem Setubandha of king Pravara-sena. We have shoum 
already how the author of the Sclubciudhci is none other than 
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the Vakataka king Pravara-sena II {ante, p, 114) ; very pro- 
bably Kalidasa was his tutor for some time. Ramagirisvamin 
of Ramtek rvas highly revered by the Vakatakas, and it is quite 
possible that it was during a \dsit to this place in the company 
of the royal family that the idea occurred to Kalidasa to make 
this mountain the place of exile of his hero in the Meghadiita. 
It must be, however, admitted that we have so far no decisive, 
direct and definite evidence to place Kalidasa in the Gupta age. 
The balance of evidence however suggests that the end of the 
4th century A.d. is the most probable time of the poet. 

The l^iliisamhdra, the Mdlavik-Agnimitra, the Kumdra- 
sambhava, the Meghadiita, the Saktiniald and the Raghn- 
vaihsa are the main works of Kalidasa and they were probably 
composed in the stated order. Kuntalesvaradaniya, which was 
probably a drama, has also been attributed to him, but it has 
not yet been recovered. It is probable that the Seiuhandha of 
Pravara-sena may have been rerdsed by him. 

By a universal consensus of opinion, Kalidasa has been 
regarded as the best poet in Sanskrit literature, and he well 
deserves this honour. His poetry is characterised by grace, 
simplicit>' and sentiment and is decorated by striking figures 
of speech. He is deservedly famous for his similes, which 
appeal to us by their beauty, appropriateness and variety. In 
characterisation he has few equals. He is superb in describing 
the emotions of lor^e and pathos. His love of nature is as 
unequalled as- his power of describing it. Works of Kalidasa 
are not only noteworthj' for their aesthetic beauty and poetic 
appeal, but they are equally valuable for the ideals which they 
place before the society. By studying them the reader knows 
the Hindu ideals about the duties and responsibilities of persons 
' in the different grades of society and in the various stages of 
life. His writings abound with pithy sayings containing 
salutarj' advice couched in beautiful language, from which 
persons in all walks of life can derive immense benefit. 
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3 . Other Poets. 


Sudraka, the author of the Mrichchhakatika, also seems to 
have flourished in the 4th century a.d. The drama asserts that 
its author was a king, but no ruler of this rather unusual name 
is known so far. The Mrichchhakatika is one of the most 
interesting dramas in Sanskrit literature, and its relationship 
to the Chdrudatta of Bhasa has given rise to several problems 
and controversies, which have not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

Visakhadatta most probably flourished in the 4th centurj^. 
Some scholars, however, place him a few centuries later. ^ His 
play Mudrd-Rdkshasa dramatises the revolution which placed 
Chandra-gupta Maury a on the throne of Magadha. This 
author had written a political drama, named Devl-ChandrO'giipta, 
describing how prince Chandra-gupta killed the Saka king in 
the guise of his sister-in-law and eventually ascended the Gupta 
throne. The entire drama, however, has not yet been 
recovered and we can get only an imperfect idea of its contents 
from the few extracts preserved in later works on dramaturgy 
and poetics.' 

Bharavi, the author of tire Kiratdrjunlyain, flourished 
towards the middle of the 6th century. The same may have been 
the case with Bhatti, the author of the Rdvanavadha popularly 
known as the BhaUikdvya, which illustrates the rules of 
grammar, while narrating the life of Rama. Some scholars 
identifAr Bhatti with Bhartrihari, the famous author of the three 
3 aiakas. Others do not accept this view but are still inclined 
to place Bhartrihari somewhere in the 6th century A.D. 
Whether the grammarian Bhartrihari, the author of the Vdkya- 
padlya, is to be identifled with the author or authors of the 


BhaUikavya and the three Salakas, is still a moot question. 




\ Keith, Sa7:skrit Drama, p. 204. 

' /4._ 1923, _p. 203; see also ante, pp. 161-62. 

“Keith, History of Sanshril Literature, pp. 116 , 176. 
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Matrigupta and Bhartrimentha are other authors of our period*, 
but their works have not been preserved. Bhartrimeritha was 
the autlior of the Hayagnvavadha and tradition asserts that it 
i was so highly appreciated by Matrigupta, the poet king of 
” Kashmir, that he sent a golden dish to place below it, lest its 
flavour should ooze out on bare ground. Dramatists Saumilla 
and Kulaputra, who were popular in the days of Kalidasa, are 
also known to us only by their names. They probably 
flourished in the 3rd century .A.D. 

Some epigraphs of our period have preserved beautiful 
specimens of classical poetry and it is necessary to say a few 
words about their authors. The foremost among them is 
undoubtedly Harishena, who was a general and foreign minister 
under Samudra-gupta. His panegyric (prasasti) of Samudra- 
gupta, inscribed on the Asokan pillar at Allahabad, is un- 
, doubtedly a poem of great merit. Being partly in prose and 
partly in metre, it belongs to the variety of Kdvya known as 
Champa. The author shows himself to be a master of both 
the Vaidarbht (si mple) and Gaudt (ornate) styles, the former 
being used for the metrical and the latter for the prose portions 
of the composition. Choice of words is judicious ; figures of 
speech are beautiful. The power of the poet to give an effective 
and graphic pen-picture of a critical situation, like Samudra- 
gupta’s selection as his father’s successor from among aspiring 
princes, is indeed remarkable. 

Vasula, the author of the panegryic of Ya&-varman (c. 
540 A.n.), was an equally able poet, though we have only a' 
small poem of his preserved for us. Ravisanti, the author of 
the Haraha prasasti of the Maukhari king, was his junior 
contemporar}’’. Vatsabhatti, the author of the Mandasor pra^sti 
^ of Kumara-gupta and Bandhu-v ax man, was a poet of no high 
• order, but we should be grateful to him for his neat ^em ; 


* Rajatarangirii, 11 , 125 , 260 . 
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it supplies US with valuable data showing tliat-Xalidasa couhh 
hoFhaA'cTflOTfished' after c. 475 A-d. Kubja, the author of the 
Taiguiida prasasli, shows a” remarkable mastery over compli- 
cated Sanskrit metres. Saba was a poet in the court of .i* 
Chaudra-gupta II, but no works of his have been handed down 
to our time. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the above poets should 
have been content only with writing small prasaslis, instead of 
addressing themselves to the task of giving a detailed and 
systematic history of their patrons and their ancestors. ‘ The 
Gupta age is undoubtedly the golden age of ancient Indian 
History and it is a great pity that we should have no adequate 
and comprehensive account of its achievements from a con- 
temporarj'- historian. No works on history were written in 
India during our period. Ceylon, however, produced the 
Dtpavamsa and the Mahdvamsa, which throw considerable light 
on the history of the island, and incidentally on some of the 
events in the history of India. 

4. Fable 

To turn from history to fable, we have to note that the original 
Panchatantra was composed by Vishnusarman, sometime during 
the Gupta period. This work is deservedly popular ; it narrates 
its attractive fables in a simple yet elegant style, and is full of 
salutary advice and worldly wisdom. The book has played an 
important part in the literature of the world ; about two hundred 
versions of it are Imown to exist in more than fifty languages 
of the world ; and about three-fourths of these are non -Indian. 

It was translated into Pahlavi before 570 a.d. and it reached 
Europe before the nth century ; its versions into Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, German, English and old Slavonic languages ^ 
had come into existence before the close of the i6th century. 

It is not impossible that some of these poets may have written 
historical poems, not preserved to our ages; but this is a rather remote 
possibility. 
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5. Technical Literature 

Though there u’as a great boom in Sanskrit literature 
during our period, its output in works on Sanskrit grammar 
is disappointing. This was undoubtedb^ due to the great 
popularity of the works of Panini, Kiat5myana and Patanjali, 
wLich rendered the acceptance of a new work extremely 
difficult, if not almost impossible. A Buddhist scholar from 
Bengal named Chandragomin, however, composed a book on 
grammar, called CMndra-vydkarana after him, which has been 
recovered from its Tibetan translation. The book seems to have 
become popular among the Buddhists. It omits Papini’s rules 
about Vedic accent and grammar, recasts some of his other 
sfdras and adds 35 new ones. The author flourished in the 
ist half of the 6th centurj' a.d. Amarasiihha, the author of the 
Amarakosha, the most popular Sanskrit dictionary, flourished 
at about the same time. He was a Buddhist, yet his book has 
become most popular even among the Hindus. Srulabodha, a 
handbook on metres, has been ascribed to Elalidasa, but the 
attribution is very doubtful. Varahamihira also deals with 
metres in one of the sections of the Brihatsamhiid. The section 
of the Agnipurdna dealing mth metres probably belongs to our 
age. The same is the case with the section of the Vishnudhar- 
mottara Piirdna, which deals with painting and gives detailed 
instructions about surface preparation in fresco paintings and 
the use of the different colours in them. 

6. Religious and Philosophical LiTERiVTURE 

We now proceed to take a brief survey of the religious and 
philosophical literature. Puranas were in existence in India as 
early as the later Vedic period. Thej’ used to devote themselves 
to the theories about the creation and re-absorption of the 
universe, describe the history of important djuiasties and give 
an account of the lives and achievements of famous sages. 
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Early in the Gupta age, the custodians of the Puranas made- 
them up-to-date, by bringing the history of the dynasties of the- 
Kali age down to c. 350 A.D. They also added a number of 
chapters in glorification of Siva and Vishnu and thus helped the 
popularisation of the Bhakti school. As we have shown already,, 
the chapters in the Puranas, prescribing a number of Vraias, 
had not been added during our period (ante, p. 377). 

The Smritis of Yajnavalkya, Narada, Katyayana and 
Brihaspati most probably belong to our period. Ydjfiavalkya- 
smriti is perhaps the most systematic and evenly balanced work 
of its class, for it pays equal attention to the description of 
Achdra (rituals), Vyavahdra (civil law), and Prdyaschilia- 
(penances).^ Civil law and legal procedure were rapidly 
developing in our period and the work of Narada, Katyayana 
and Brihaspati are devoted entirely to their discussion. In the 
realm of the Arthasastra, it is likely that the Kdmandaktya^ 
NUisdra was written in our period, probably by a minister of 
the Guptas. It is however mostlj’- a summary of the previous, 
work of Kautilya. 

The main authors of philosophical works have been alread3r 
mentioned in Chapter XIX, where their contributions to Hindu,. 
Buddhist and Jain metaph3’^sics and logic have been discussed > 
They need not be, therefore, again discussed here. 

7. Dra VIDIAN Literature 

Let us now turn to Dravidian literature. The literature of 
Tamil alone among them goes back to our period. As may 
be expected, it is mostly in poetry, prose being practically 
unknown. Metres used are characterised by great simplicity 


All these three topics are to be seen formin.sr part of the recons- 
^ncted Briliaspati-smriti published as Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
Vol. DIOiXV; hut it is doubtful -whether these parts can be attributed 
to one and the same author. 
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of form, neither the number of lines to a stanza nor those of 
feet to a line being strictly determined. Complex metres from 
Sanskrit poetry had not 3 'et become popular. The rhjdihm is 
^generally good and the expression both compact and vivid. 
^ Love and war were the main themes of poetrj’. The poems are 
remarkably free from clogging literary conventions and replete 
with a simple realism that succeeds with a few bold strokes 
and a rare economy of words in recalling many scenes of daity 
life in town and coimtry, shops and fields, temples and palaces, 
in Brahmana households and fishermen’s huts. The Tamil 
literature of the 5angam age holds a unique place in the whole 
range of India’s literatures in many languages, including 
Sanskrit, for this universal realism, but owing to the diflScultj* 
of the early idiom, even Tamilians are not as alive to its beauties 
as one could expect. 

The earliest attempts to translate the Ramdyana and the 
MahabhSrala into Tamil most probably go back to our age ; it 
must however be admitted that these earl}' versions have not 
been preserved to oinr times. ^ 


ITT- The Sciences 

We shall now proceed to consider the condition and 
progress of sciences during our period, and while doing so shall 
also refer to important authors and their works in this field. 
Mathematics, astronomj', medicine, chemistrj', physics and 
metallurgy have to be mainh’ considered in this connection. 

I. jMathejiatics. 

!*■ Unfortunately no treatises that can be described either as 
textbooks, or as systematic and comprehensive works on these 

’ I am indebted to Prof. K. A. Nilkantha Sastri for the information 
about the Tamil literature given above. A. S. A. 
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subjects, have been handed down to us. A few books have 
been preserved, but they are usually of the nature of short class 
notes jotted down by a professor lecturing to advanced classes. 
We have, therefore, to draw our own inferences from these 
works as to the condition and progress of the different sciences 
in our age. Thus, to give one instance, the AryabhaViyavi refers 
to some of the important properties of circles and triangles ; we 
have therefore to conclude that most of the theorems included 
in the first four books of Euclid must have been worked out by 
this time. But we have not a single work handed down to us 
dealing with the whole geometry in a systematic manner. 

The most epoch-making achievement of our age in the 
realm of arithmetic was the discovery of the decimal system of 
notation, now accepted and followed all over the world, based 
upon the principle of the place-value of the first nine numbers 
and the use of the zero. This notation system has immensely 
simplified arithmetical calculations and processes, and we can 
at present hardly imagine that there ever w'as a time when 
our ancestors all over the world were expressing a number like 
one thousand one hundred and eleven not as but by four 

different and distinct symbols, the last one denoting one, the 
third one, ten, the second one, hundred, and the first one, one 
thousand. Symbols for ten, twenty, thirty, forty, etc. as well 
as those for hundred, thousand, etc. were all distinct and 
different. This method of expressing big numbers was very 
cumbersome, but even Europe was following it down to the 
1 2th century when it learnt the decimal system of notation from 
the Arabs. The Arab authors like Ibn Washiya (9th century), 

A1 Masudi (loth century) and Alberuni (nth century), however, 
give the credit of the discovery of the new system to the 
Hindus. It is therefore clear that there is no reason to doubt's^ 


194 ^ of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, XXIV, 
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as to who discovered the system. Kaye’s view that the Hindus 
were not the discoverers of this notation is altogether untenable. 

When exactly the Hindu mathematicians made the epoch- 
making discovery is however not known. Nor has the name of 
the discoverer been preserved. The new system of notation is 
followed by Varahamihira (550 a.d.)^ and is referred to by 
Aryabhata (499 a.d.) in the Aryabhaliyam (II, 2).- The method 
of extracting square root and cube root which he describes in 
II, 4 and 5, is just the one now in vogue in India, and it 
distinctly presupposes the decimal place value of numbers. It 
is therefore clear that the new decimal system of notation was 
well established among the mathematicians in the 5th century 
and we may therefore place its discovery at least a century or 
two earlier.® 

Though the mathematicians were using the new system of 
notation from the 5th century a.d., it took several centuries 
for the society as a whole to accept it. It is first used in 
epigraphs in the Samkheda inscription of 695 a.d. (El. II, 20). 
Ordinary people probably looked askance for a long time at a 
s}’'stem of notation where the same figure say, seven, would 
stand for seven, seventy, seven hundred, seven thousand, etc., 
according to its place. They probably preferred the old system 
where the symbols 7,000, 700, 70 and 7 were all different and 
distinct. 


* Varahamihira expresses 584 as veda (=4), aslita (=8) and bhnta 
(=5) {PaiichasiddMvtika, Act XVIII. J) ; the figures mentioned are of 
course to be written from right (o left. 427 is expressed as sapta- 
Svivedasamkhyam (Ibid. I, 8), sapta, aivi and vcda standing for 7, 2 
and 4 respectively. 

»cf. TTqi ^ =4 ^41 agrPi 1 

=4 ^ Wd. 11 

’ The Bakshali arithmetic (c. 300 a.d.) uses the decimal system ; Imt 
as its present Ms. belongs to the '9th century a.d., we cannot exclude the 
possibility of its transcriber having introduced the new decimal system 
that had become popular in tlie interval. Its original author may or 
may not have used it. 
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The Bakshali manuscript,* which is unfortunately frag- 
mentary, is the only work that gives us a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the state of mathematics during our period. It not only 
deals with elementary topics like fractions, square roots, -« 
arithmetical and geometric progressions, etc. but also deals with 
advanced topics like summation of complex series, simultaneous 
linear equations and indeterminate equations of the second 
degree. It also shows that some work was being done on the 
theory of numbers in the direction of extracting the square root 
of a non-square number. 

The next work we have to consider is the famous 
Aryabhatiyam written by Arj’abhata I in 499 A.D. at Pataliputra. 
Problems of mathematics are only incidentally dealt with in this 
important work. Besides dealing with the rules of involution 
and evolution it deals with the arithmetic progression, both of 
numbers, as well as of their squares and cubes. In the realm 
of geometry the work describes several properties of the circle, 
discusses questions connected with projective geometry and 
gives a value for far more accurate than any suggested 
till then. In algebra simultaneous equations with four unknown 
quantities have been solved, and the problem of finding a 
general solution of the indeterminates of the first degree is 
successfull}’^ tackled. That trigonometry was also being culti- 
vated at this time will become clear from tlie use of the sine 
functions made for solving the problems of astronomy. 

In the realm of arithmetic and algebra, it is admitted on 
all hands that the Indians had the lead over the contemporary 
Greek mathematicians. In geometry' no further progress was 

* This manuscript has been preserved only in fragmentary condi- 
tion, Its greater portion being lost. It was found by a farmer in the^ 
course of digging at his village Bakshali near the city of Peshawar in Y 
the year 1881. Kaye’s view that Bakshali arithmetic belongs to the 
12th century A.p. is altogether untenable. The mixed Sanskrit and 
Prakrit dialect, m which it is written, went out of vogue after the end 
of the 3rd century A.D. For a detailed discussion, see Bulletin of the 
Calcutta Mathematical Society, XXI, 1-60. Kaye ; Bakshali Manuscript. 
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recorded in our period, probably because neither the needs of 
ritualism nor those of astronomy gave an incentive to its study. 
The problem of squaring a circle, which was attempted by the 
'^Sulva-sfitra writers is, for instance, not taken up in our period. 


2 . Astronomy. 

Let us now consider the state and progress of astronomy. 
Down to the beginning of the 3rd century the Paitamaha 
Siddhdnta was in use and its astronomy was almost the same as 
■ that of the Veddiiga Jyotisha. It postulated a year of 366 days, 
added two intercalaiy months in a yuga of five years and 
operated with Nakshatras and not unth the Rdsis (signs). 

Vasishiha Siddhdnta (c. 300 A.D.) marks a further progress 
in astronomy. Signs (Rdsis) displace the Nakshatras and the 
idea of Lagna {i.e. the point of ecliptic that is on the eastern 
horizon at any time) is also adumbrated. Its year consisted of 
365'259 i das'S, and was thus more accurate than that of the 
Paitamaha Siddhdnta. It however did not know how to work 
out eclipses. 

Paiilisa Siddhdnta} (c. 3S0 A.D.) represents a further progress 
in astronomy, for it lays down a rough rule for calculating the 
lunar and solar eclipses. 

The Romaka Siddhdnta (c. 400 A.D.) represented a further 
:stage in the progress of the science. As its name suggests, it is 
.based upon the astronomical theories that had reached India 
Lrom the west. Its Yuga of 2850 years was obviously obtained 
by multiplying bj’ 150 the period of 19 years, during which the 
Athenian astronomer Meton had postulated seven intercalary 

-—4 

^ ' Albenmi says (I, 153) that this Sidditanta is based upon the works 

^ -of Panlisa [=Paulns) of the city of Alexandria (c. 378 a.d.). Bnt_ the 
conjecture is based merely on the similaritj- of names. Its validity 
•cannot be confirmed or contradicted, for no astronomical books of the 
Greek author have been handed down. Panlisa can also be a purely 
:Sanskritic name. 
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months. Its duration of the daj^ is identical with that of 
Hipparchus. Its degree of anomaly closely follows those of 
Ptolemy. 

The Siirya Siddhanta is the next one to be considered. It t 
was most popular before the time of Aryabhata. It had formu-^ 
lated some rules for calculating eclipses and discovered solutions- 
for some of the problems in spherical astronomy. But the 
precise nature of this Siddhavta is difficult to determine now,, 
for it has undergone extensive modifications in later times. 

The authorship of the above five Siddhantas is either 
unknown or attributed to divine or semi-divine persons. The 
information given about them is based upon their summary, as- 
given by Varahamihira in the 6th centurJ^ We can get a definite- 
and first hand idea of the progress in astronomy onl}"^ from the 
Aryabhailyam of Arj^abhata I, who was the earliest known 
historical person to write on the subject. He was born in 
Pataliputra in 476 a.d. and he wrote his famous work when he- 
was only 23. He is undoubtedly one of the greatest scientists- 
produced by India. He was fairly well posted about the main 
theories and conclusions of the Greek astronomers of Alexandria, 
and he had carefully studied the works and methods of his 
Indian predecessors. He, however, refused to follow either 
of them blindly. T dived deep’, he says, 'in the ocean of astro- 
nomical theories, true and false, and rescued the precious sunken 
jewel of true knowledge by means of the boat of my own 
intellect’.* His conclusions were therefore independent, based 
upon his own observations and researches. He no doubt res- 
pected Srutis, Smritis and Puranas, but did not flinch from 
stating that eclipses are caused, not by the demons Rahu and 
Retu, as stated in some of the works, but by the moon coining 
within the earth’s shadow or between the earth and the sun. ^ 
He did not blindly accept the results of the Greek school of 


’IV, 49. 
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astronomy at Alexandria, but improved upon them by his own 
observations and calculations. 

Aryabhata was the first Indian astronomer to discover that 
the earth rotates round its axis (IV, g). He was the first to, 
find out sine functions and utilise them in astronomy.^ He 
w'orked out the accurate formula to measure the increase or 
decrease in the duration of two consecutive days (IV, 26). He 
obtained the correct equation for the orbit of a planet by taking 
the apse (III, 22-3). He postulated an epicyclic theory of his 
own to explain the variations in planetary motions (HI, 21). 
His equations of spherical trigonometry to find out the right 
ascension and declination of any point on the ecliptic are also 
correct (IV, 25). He accuratelj' expressed the angular diameter 
of the earth’s shadow at the moon’s orbit (IV, 39-40), and knew 
how to find half the duration of an eclipse and total obscuration 
(IV, 41-2). He has also given rules to ascertain what part of 
the moon will be obscured in an eclipse (IV, 43-4). The length 
of his year, 365'25868os days (III, i), is nearer its true duration 
{365'25636 o 4) than that postulated by Ptolemy (365‘263i579) ; 
the same is the case about his longitude of the sun’s apogee and 
sidereal period of the moon’s nodes." All these represent 
striking advances in astronomy, and it is a pity that we do not 
know anything about the methods and experiments by which 
they became possible. Aryabhata deservedly enjoys very high 
reputation as an astronomer. He had a number of disciples of 
whom Nissanka, Pandurangasvamin and Latadeva may be 
mentioned here. Of these the last became very famous ; he was 
known as the expert in the whole science [sarvosiddhantaguru) 
and is known to have expounded Patilisa and Rontaka 
Siddlimitas. 


' Ptolemy has ntilised chords instead of sines for this purpose. 
Before the discovery of the AryabhatTyam, Europeans believed that the 
Arabian astronomer Al-Balani was the first to discover and utilise sines. 
’ P. C. Sengupta in The Cultural Heritage of ludia, II, 374-8. 
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The next writer on astronomy during our period is Varaha- 
mihira, who flourished during the second and third quarters of 
the 6th century. He has made no original contribution of his 
own to the progress of this science, but the historian will remain i 
ever grateful to him for his Paiichasiddhdntikd, which gives a 
concise account of the five Siddhdntas that were in use in India 
during the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. Briliajjdlaka, Brihat- 
samhitd and Laghujdlaka are his other works, but they are 
mainly astrological. The last two of these were later translated 
into Arabic by Alberuni. 

A few words are necessary here about the controversy* of 
the Indian indebtedness to Greek astronomy. The horizon of 
Hindu scholarship and intellect was wide during our period and 
Hindu scholars were keen to note and study the advances made 
in other countries by both their contemporaries and predecessors. 
Varahamihira pays a handsome compliment to the Greek 
astronomers. The}’’ are, he says, no doubt Mlechchhas, but 
nevertheless good experts in astronomy and therefore worthy of 
as high a respect as the sages of yore.* The technical termi- 
nology of Hindu astronomy contains some \vords like kendra, 
hdrija, drekkdna, lipla, etc., which are clearly adaptations of the 
corresponding Greek terms Kev-pov, Sexavos, keirTt], etc. ; 

they cannot be derived from any Sanskrit roots. The Romaka 
Siddhdnia clearly betrays Greek influence both in its name and 
contents. 

It is therefore true that Aryabhata and the unknown author 
of the Suryasiddhdnta knew some Greek results and methods, 
but they were not content to copy them blindly. A comparison 
of the astronomical constants of Hipparchus and Ptolemy on the 
one side and Hindu astronomers, like Aryabhata, on the other 
shows that the Hindus had almost in all cases arrived at 

* Thibaut and Dvivedi(ed), Paiichasiddhantika, Introduction; Ency- 
clopaedia of Religion a^id Ethics : Astronomy. 

“ Brihatsamhita, II, 15. 
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independent results, usually more reliable.^ It has been 
^enerall}’- admitted that only a very imperfect knowledge of 
Greek astronomj’- had reached India in the form of almanacs 
.and rough summaries. Hindu astronomers of our age 
■critically examined it in the light of the knowledge handed 
down to them from the past, made their own observations, 
-determined their own constants with the help of geometry and 
trigonometry as developed by themselves, and succeeded in 
fonnulating a S3’stem of their own, which was on the whole 
superior to the astronomy as developed in contemporary times 
nt Alexandria. 


3 . ilEDICINE. 

Let us now turn to the science of medicine. The Charaka- 
■samhitd and the Susruia-samhitd, which had practically assumed 
their present form towards the end of the and century a.d., 
■continued to enio5' supreme reputation and confidence during 
our period. A systematic summary of the teachings of these 
works is presented in the Ashiditga-samgraha by Vagbhata I, 
w'ho seems to have flourished in the 6th century. Another work 
on medicine, that is known to have been composed in our period, 
is Ndvanilakam, a manuscript of w’hich wos luckily procured 
by Lieut. Bowor in 1890 during his stay at Kuchar in Eastern 
Turkestan." Ndvcmllakam is not a systematic or comprehensive 
work on medicine, but a mere manual of recipes, formulae and 
prescriptions intended for the use of the busy practitioner. 12 of 
its formulae are taken from the Bhela-samhitd, 29 from the 
Charaka-sanihitd and 6 from the Susruici-samhiid, It is likely 
that some of its formulae, not attributed to the above three 
authorities, may have been based upon the lost Samhitds of 
Harita, Jatukarna, Ksharapani and Parasara, W'ho also were. 


* P. C. Sengupta, op. cit. pp. 374-8. 

* Hoemle, Bower Manuscript. 
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according to tradition, disciples of Punarvasu like Charaka and 
Susruta. 

Though no new and original works were Avritten during 
our period, there is no doubt that the medical science rvas# 
assiduously cultivated. India enjoyed high reputation for its 
progress in this science in the contemporary world, as the 
discovery of the Ndvamtakain in the far off eastern Turkestan 
will clearly show. In her big cities, like Pataliputra, there were 
well managed hospitals, which excited the admiration of 
Chinese visitors. Students were given regular practical training, 
and surgery was still practised within the natural limitations 
imposed by the non-discovery of anaesthetics. Buddhist 
educational institutions, like the Nalanda University, were taking 
keen interest in the study of medicine, for it was realised that 
physical healing was as important as spiritual healing. 

The veterinary science was not neglected in our age. The 
Hasiyayurveda of Palakap 3 ’a rvas probably composed during 
the later Gupta period. It is an extensive rvork of i6o chapters 
and deals with the principal diseases of elephants, their 
diagnosis and treatment, both medical and surgical. 

4 . Cheahstry and Metaelurgy. 

Bet us now briefly survey the Indian achievements in the 
realm of physics, chemistry and metallurgy. Unfortunately no 
books on these subjects, written in our period, have been 
handed down. According to Hiuen Tsang and Taranatha 
Nagarjuna, the famous Buddhist Mahayana philosopher, was 
a great student of chemistry and metallurgy, and it is not 
unlikely that his disciples at Nagarjunikonda may have^ 
continued to take interest in the subjects during our period ' 
also. There is no doubt that chemistry and metallurgy made 
striking progress in our period, but unforiunately we have no 
books preserved to enable us to estimate its nature. Not even 
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the names of the workers in the field are handed down to us. 
The famous Iron Pillar near the Qxi&)-minar on the outskirts 
of Delhi, manufactured in our period, stands, however, as a 
^silent witness to proclaim the striking metallurgical skill of the 
' contemporary Hindus. At a time when the process of making 
iron was but imperfectly known even in the west, Hindu 
metallurgists manufactured this huge iron pillar so skilfully, 
that although it stands exposed to the sun and rain for the last 
1500 j^ears, it shows not the least sign of rusting or corrosion. 
How its iron was so skilfull3'- treated is still a mj’^stery, because 
modem scientists have admitted that iron of identical com- 


position does not stand corrosive action. The pillar is 24 feet 
in height and six and half tons in weight ; even the simple 
forging of so large an iron column was out of the reach of 
human thought elsewhere not only at that time but for many 
centuries afterwards as well. 


^Metallic preparations are sporadically referred to by 
Charaka and Susruta, but they had not yet begun to form 
regular ingredients of the Ayurvedic materia medica. The use 
of mercury and iron with proper treatment had begun to be 
advocated by some of the writers of our period, like Varaha- 
mihira, and it is likely that the close association of medicine 
and chemistry, which was to achieve great progress in chemical 
knowledge in the later period, began towards the end of our 


age. 

It must be here noted that Varahamihira Avas a scientist of 
encj'clopsedic interests, and his Brihatsavihitd is a veritable 
mine of useful information. Besides being an astronomer, 
mathematician and astrologer, Varahamihira was also a student 
of metallurgy, and has given his own formulae and processes 
■5 for sharpening swords (Chap. 50). He was a good jerveller 
and has supplied useful information for ascertaining the nature 
and A^alue of gold, emerald, pearls, diamonds, etc. (Chaps. 80-3). 
He was a student of botany and has offered his own suggestions 
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about various topics of gardening,’ including steps to be taken 
for making trees fruit out of season (Chap. 55). He was a 
critical observer of the animal world and has given useful 
information to ascertain the nature of good as well as bad horses, : 
elephants, dogs, etc. (Chaps. 62-4). He had studied civil"* 
engineering and his book contains valuable information about 
the nature and structure of temples, palaces, mansions and 
houses that were in vogue in the sixth century (Chap. 53). He 
took great interest in water divining and his work supplies- 
useful information on this topic (Chap. 54). Again, the science 
of meteorology had not escaped his attention ; what kind of 
clouds will bring us rain when accompanied with what kind of 
wind • coming from what quarter has been explained by him 
in great details (Chaps. 21-28). It is a great pity that Varaha- 
mihira could not succeed in founding a school of his own to- 
continue a systematic study of these different branches of 
science. Had he been followed by a succession of students 
and followers as keenly devoted to these different branches as 
their master, India would certainly not have lagged behind the- 
west in her contribution to the progress in the different branches- 
of science during the mediaeval age and modern times. 


CHAPTER XXI 


4 

'^■ARCH.®OLOGICAL REMAINS OF THE GUPTA PERIOD 

The Gupta period is regarded as the golden age of Indian 
history and its archaeology is sufficiently important to bear out 
this claim. The extent to which remains of this period are 
foimd all over Northern India, the artistic and distinctive 
character of the small antiquities associated with this period, 
the various new forms of architecture and the beautiful forms 
of potter}' all bespeak the prosperity and high culture of the age. 
Gupta influence continued to dominate Indian culture for a 
sufficiently long period though its progressive deterioration can 
be marked in every succeeding century. The torch of culture 
lit in the spacious times of the Guptas was gradually diminishing 
in lustre, but its presence was felt in all nooks and corners 
throughout Northern India. 

Beginning from the north-east, the prorince of Assam has 
hardl}' anything to show of its culture heritage before the Gupta 
period. The temple of Bah Parbatiya, a few miles down-stream 
from Tezpur on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, shows a 
typical door-frame of the Gupta period. The graceful river 
goddesses, Gahga and Yamuna, flanking the entrance and the 
geese depicted on the door-frame would find place among the 
best creations of Indian art. The temple, of which these 
vestiges are preserved, was built of burnt bricks of the typical 
size of the Gupta period. In the secluded position of Assam the 
stimulus received in the Gupta period apparently lasted for a 
longer time than elsewhere, and the use of the Gupta era for 
a longer period (up to the 9th century) in the inscription of 
Harjiara-varman and the sculptures on the river bank at 
•Gauhati and at Deopani are instances in point. The remains 
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of the city of Pragjyotishapura near modern GauUati, as 
brought to light from time to time, mostly go back to the 
Gupta period. 

Proceeding next to Bengal, it is clear that while stray.^ 
finds of an earlier period have been found in different places, 
no structural remains of an earlier period than the Gupta have 
been unearthed. It was in this period that the style of brick 
temple evolved further west was brought into Bengal and the 
smaller antiquities from most of the earlier sites in Bengal are 
associated with the Gupta period. In the deltaic region the 
formation of new esturial or alluvial belts of land is a con- 
tinuous process, and it is inconceivable that any large settle- 
ments were formed further south than the city of Tamralipti 
(modern Tamluk in Midnapur District) which was also the 
ocean port of North India for a long time. One monument, 
which if excavated, is likely to provide another example of 
the high terraced brick temple of the Nandangarh-Paharpur 
type is the lofty mound at Bharat Bhayna in a corner of the 
Jessore district surrounded by marshy land. In North Bengal 
the ancient sites, almost entirely situated in the area of the 
older reddish loam, known as the Barind soil, in the districts 
of Dinajpur, Rangpur, Rajshahi, Bogra and Malda, were 
either established or flourishing in the Gupta period. The 
larger city sites like Pundravardhana (present j\Iahasthan near 
Bogra) and Devkot or Kotivarsha (modern Bangarh in Dinajpur 
district) must no doubt have been founded in the Maur3’’an 
period or even earlier, but the most important artistic anti- 
quities from these cities undoubtedly belong to the Gupta 
period. The fortifications of the city wall at Bangarh and 
Mahasthan approximately belong to the Gupta period or to a 
slightly later date. As regards the architecture revealed by 
excavation, the Medh mound at a short distance to the south 
of Mahasthan has revealed an example of the high terraced 
temple type in which the terraces are not well defined, but 
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the filled-up chambers rise in tiers or terraces one above the 
■otljer. 

The oldest temple in the isolated mound (Gobinda Bhita) 
overhanging the river to the north-east of the main city of 
Mahasthan also belongs to the Gupta period, showing the 
shrine surrounded by cells. The remains of the Gupta city 
lie 10 to 15 ft. below the present field level. At Bangarh an 
•elaborate system of ornamental brick reservoirs connected with 
property constructed drains is assigned to the Gupta city. The 
gigantic temple at Paharpur was undoubtedly planned in the 
late Gupta period, the scheme of ornamentation including the 
■ornamental brick mouldings and the stone sculptures being 
referable to the Gupta age. The temple mounds at Birat in 
iRangpur district, only partially cleared, show a group of high 
terraced shrines. A site of the Gupta period, presumably 
Buddhist, exists at Biharoil in Raishahi District where a sand- 
stone Buddha of the Samath tj-pe was brought to light. At 
Rangainati near Slurshidabad, the ancient Karnasuvarpa, a 
Buddhist establishment of late Gupta period has been un- 
•earthed in which the long hall and a number of large chambers, 
presuniabty the remains of a viliara, were unearthed. 

In the pro\’ince of Bihar it is clear that the city of 
Pataliputra near modem Patna was restored to the dignity of 
a secondarj*, if not the main, capital by the Guptas. Here 
the excavations at Kumrahar and Bulandibagh jdelded a 
Jiumber of antiquities of the Gupta period and even earlier. 
There does not appear to have beeu any considerable occupa- 
tion oii this site after the !Maur3'an except in the Gupta times. 

At Rajgir (ancient Rfijagriha), the most ancient capital of 
tlie historical period going back to the time of Buddha and 
be3’ond, a very' interesting monument known as Maniyar Math 
was brought to light b3’ excavation in tlie centre of the hill-girt 
valley. It is a C3'lindrical shrine having on the exterior face 
well preserved stucco images of the Gupta period in large 
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niches or recesses separated by pilasters. Except for a Linga,. 
a Vishnu image and a Ganesa, the rest consists of human 
figures with their heads covered by single or multiple heads 
of cobras, one of the figures being the well-known female 
figure or Nagi. There is little doubt that this temple was 
dedicated to the Nagas or in particular to Mani-naga, the pro- 
tector of Rajgir, as several terracotta snake-hoods and 
large numbers of jars, with multiple spouts of a unique shape, 
were found in the close vicinity of this shrine. These were 
no doubt the offerings of devotees who must have pra3'ed for 
rain or other blessings at this shrine of Mani-naga, whose 
connection is further evidenced by an inscribed Naga stone 
image found in the same compound. Though the hey-day of 
Rajgir was gone, it was not the deserted city that it haS' 
remained ever since the Gupta times. 

Nalanda was undoubtedly founded during the Gupta period 
and the earliest remains at this site belong to those times. At 
Bodhgaj-a it is verj"- likely that the Buddhist establishment was 
not then in a flourishing state and that the original temple 
with the pyramidal sikhara was built in the Gupta period. 
The most extensive Gupta city- in the province was, however,, 
the city of Vaisali (modern Basarh in North Bihar), a pros- 
perous provincial metropolis of the Gupta empire. A number 
of disjoined but solid structures forming the rooms, brick- 
platforms, pavements, etc. were unearthed in course of the two- 
excavations conducted here, and among the minor antiquities- 
exhumed a large number of Gupta seals, throwing a good. deal 
of light on the life of the times, are included. The artistic 
designs on the seals include Lakshml sprinkled b^- flanking 
elephants, kalasas (vases), lions, trees, altars, all symbolic of 
the deities which were worshipped. 

Manjhi on the Gogra in Saran District which j'ielded 
inscribed Gupta bricks, Belwa in the same District and 
Jahangira and Sultanganj near Bhagalpur (the find spot of thn 
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great copper Buddha image now in Birmingham Museum) are 
other important sites which have yielded Gupta antiquities. 

In the Madhyadesa, corresponding roughly with the 
present United Provinces, was situated the heart of the Gupta 
empire — a fact which stimulated the growth of cities and towns 
to an unprecedented extent. Thus in each of the provincial 
centres such as Benares, KausambI, Sravasti, Ahichchhatra and 
Slathura the new culture manifested itself in an unmistakable 
manner. Countless mounds and ruined sites scattered all over 
the province testify to the way in which Gupta culture spread 
all over tlie land, as antiquities of this period are the com- 
monest of all those originating from the mounds. It is seldom 
indeed that a site or settlement founded in an earlier period 
was abandoned before the Gupta times, and also that a site 
exhibiting medieval antiquities on the surface does not go back 
at least to the Gupta period. The Gupta age therefore saw 
the culmination of the earlier art styles on the one hand and 
the starting point of their decline on the other. In Samath, 
the stupa architecture found a new form as in the well-known 
Dhamekh stupa ; small shrines like the ornamental temple 
(No. 136) in the passage between the main shrine and the 
Dhamekh stupa were built ; the main shrine itself was recons- 
tructed and votive sliipas were built by pious pilgrims attracted 
by the popularity of the site. The renowned Gupta school of 
sculpture was at its best in Samath, and the a'ntiquities of the 
contemporary^ city on the river bank, recently unearthed near 
Rajghat, offer the most abundant material for the study of the 
minor arts of the period. Benares may perhaps be regarded as 
the geographical centre of the Gupta empire and further 
systematic work on sites such as Bairant in Benares and Masaon 
Dill and Saidpur Bhitri in the Ghazipur District is likely to 
yield much more important material for the reconstruction of 
this period. The city of KausambI (modem Kosam near 
Allahabad), which appears to have been deserted after the 
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Gupta period, seems to have been a continuously flourishing 
city from the i\Iauryan to the Gupta period, and the pheno- 
menal number of coins, terracotta figurines and moulded 
animals, heads, etc. belonging to all these periods make this 
an exceptionally rich site, perhaps the richest in India. The 
site of Bhita, a rich trading cit3' also in the Allahabad District, 
has yielded a great number of Gupta houses and antiquities.' 
Garhwa Fort has yielded a number of inscriptions and sculp- 
tures of an early Gupta date. In the city of Sravasti in the 
Gonda and Bahraich Districts, the only area properlj' explored 
is the monastery at Jetavana (now Sahet). Here we find the 
remains of five brick-built monasteries with a temple and stiipci, 
the most important of which belong to the Gupta period. At 
Kasia (the ancient Kusinagara) the main shrines connected with 
the decease {Mahdparinirvdna) of the Buddha appear to have 
been rebuilt at this period, particularly the one Icnown as the 
Mathakuvar-ka-kot . 

Other sites of this period in Eastern U. P. are the Kahaum 
(old Kakubha), Khukhundu (old Kishkindhya) and Sohnag in 
the Gorakhpur District. In the central Districts, the sites of 
Bilsad and Sankisa in the Farrukhabad District are primarily of 
Gupta date ; the vast site of Atranji in the Etah District repre- 
sents a larger city that flourished in the Gupta period, though it 
came down from at least the Mauryan period ; the site of 
Chakranagar and the fort of Kudarkot (ancient Gavidhumat), 
both in the Etawah District, are important Gupta sites ; Padham 
in Mainpuri District and Kampil in the Farrukhabad District 
are other ancient sites which promise to yield remains of the 
Gupta period. The Gupta brick temple at Bhitargaon in the 
Cawnpore District and others, probably belonging to the same 
period, in the Fatehpur District are associated with regular ^ 
mounds representing contemporary settlements. 

At the great site of Ramnagar (ancient Ahichchhatra) the 
Gupta period was one of the most flourishing in the history of 
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the settlements there. The two highest mounds, which repre- 
sent the remains of high terraced Hindu temples, were remark- 
able for the details of their planning, construction and scheme 
of decorations. Large-sized terracotta plaques of dimensions 
unknown before, shoudng scenes related to Saiva worship, have 
been found, and were apparently used for decorating the walls 
and the different terraces which were approached by staircases. 
In the highest temple, which rises nearl5' 60 feet above the 
surrounding plain, one finds the expression of the lofty spirit 
of the Gupta architect. In the town planning of ancient 
Ahichchhatra the temple appears to have been the centre on 
which the principal roads of the city converge. Among the 
S successive strata unearthed at the site of Ahichchhatra, which 
range from the and century b.c. to the 9th century- A.i>., the 
most solid constructions, are those belonging to the Gupta 
period. Within the compound of a religious enclosure of the 
period have been found three smaller square temples with a row 
of niches or small shrines for housing images of deities. In the 
peculiar circumstances of the locality where stone is not avail- 
able -uuthin a considerable distance the Gupta architects seem 
to have reached a high level of skill in the manufacture of burnt 
clay images, plaques, etc. The extent to which the citizens in 
the allumal Gangetic plains depended on the brick-maker, 
potter and clay modeller for their daily life has only to be seen 
to be realized, but the artists of the Gupta period seem to have 
come out particularly successfully from this ordeal and shared 
in the high aesthetic and cultural sense of the citizen of the 
period for whom he produced an ever-increasing variety of 
objects. 

^ The pottery finds from Ahichchhatra, systematically col- 

^ lected from the successive levels and carefully arranged and 
studied, now enable us to have an idea of the sequence of all 
types of potter}' from the pre-Mauryan period to the early 
mediaeval period. The evolution of a cooking pot from the 
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early rimless t5^pes to the lug-handled liandis of the last period, 
and the sequences of water jars, drinking vessels, basins, lids 
and other pottery types can now be established. The charac- 
teristic features of the pottery of the Panchala and Gupta 
periods can be distinguished, while the older painted or 
polished wares of the pre-Mauryan or Mauryan periods are not 
to be found, nor do the grey wares of the Sunga period survive 
to the Gupta times. The pottery of the Panchala period (2nd- 
3rd Century a.d.) stands distinctly apart both from its pre- 
decessors and its successors of the Gupta period, and it has 
been found in the greatest profusion in company with terra- 
cotta animal and human figurines in several of the Ahichchhatra 
sites. The finish and grace of design, as also the schemes of 
decoration, distinguish the handicrafts of the Gupta period. 
Hundreds of designs, mostly lotuses, rosettes and smaller vege- 
table patterns incised on the face or in relief among red ware 
which appears to have been used as dishes, bowls and caskets 
and similar other purposes, are abundant on the terracottas, 
bricks and pottery of the Gupta period. 

A section of the excavated site was set apart from the 
early Gupta period for the use of the potters whose large 
cylindrical pits have gone to 10' or 12' in depth at the main 
site and must undoubtedly have been intended for some special 
purposes, presumably ornamental pottery which required special 
kilns. It appears that the demand for the special kind of 
ornamental pottery continued during the late Gupta period. 
From specimens found in association with the debris covering 
these pits it also appears likely that in this period enamelled 
tiles and pottery were produced in large quantities. Another 
feature of the pottery of the Gupta period is the vast number 
of designs used for the pottery spouts. Thus the explorations 
at Ahichchhatra and Raj ghat have yielded a large number of 
animal heads, such as the inakara, horse, boar, elephant, lion, 
etc. Among the designs of pottery may be mentioned verv 
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graceful figures of the river Gauges occurring on the handles 
of drinking vases. These were undoubtedly fancied for religious 
motives as the association of the sacred river with a drinking 
pot gave the character of the pure and sacred Ganges water 
to any other water that maj' be put into the vessel. A number 
of such spouts have been discovered at the site of Naliasar- 
Sambhar (Sakambharl) near the Sambhar lake in Jaipur State. 

In the Delhi-Mathura region vestiges of the Gupta period 
are not particularly abundant as compared with the exuberant 
productions of the Kushana School, but it was hardly likely 
that the copious material available for sculpture in this region 
was not availed of by the Gupta artist. Some of the best images 
of Buddha known to e.xist are those that have come from 
ilathura in the Gupta period, but few structures of the period 
have been preserved there. The Mathura stone pillar of the 
year 6i of the Emperor Chandra-gupta (II) and the Meharauli 
iron pillar, which is a marvel of its kind, are the only relics 
left. On the ground of certain bricks of the Gupta period 
found inside the Purapa Qila or Indrapat fort, it has been 
^surmised that the antiquity of this place goes back at least 
•to the time of the Guptas. The site of Tilpat (Skt. Tilaprastha), 
;a few miles south of Tughlaquabad, is at present the only one 
•of the ancient places ending wdth prasiha, which has extant 
xemains going back to the period under consideration. 

In the Punjab, the third century after Christ witnessed 
the .decline of the Kushana Empire, though under their suc- 
cessors, the little Kushanas, the Punjab continued to flourish 
until the devastating invasions of the Hunas swept away what 
remained of the brilliant heterogeneous culture of the Saka- 
^ Parthian-Kushana epoch. Although the Gupta empire did not 
^ -embrace the greater part of the Punjab, it is verj'- likely that 
its influence will be found to have permeated that province 
.as deeply as Sindh. The only historic site that has been 
■excavated on a large scale in the Punjab is the great site of 
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Taxila. The least touched of the three successive cities is- 
Sirsukh, the site of the last city, whicli was founded about the- 
2nd Century a.d., when the Bir and Sirkap cities had already 
been reduced to mounds. Tlic great Buddhist establishment y, 
at the Dharmarajika sivpa was the only part of the city wliich. 
continued throughout the period, and we can trace here how 
monastic life changed from the early Scytho-Parthian times to- 
tlie end of the 5th Century A.D. Numerous monasteries also 
grew up in the outlying hills, such as Jaulian, Mohra !Moradu, 
Kalawan, and Bhamala where the second Gandhara school with 
its beautiful and sensuous stucco figures unmistakably reflected 
the contact with the indigenous Gupta School. The clear 
traces of incendiarism in all these establishments leave no doubt 
as to their destruction at the hands of invaders, among whom 
were the Hunas under Toramana and Mihirakula. Their anta- 
gonism to Buddhism, the prevailing creed of the North-west, 
is probably responsible for their leaving behind them only the- * 
trail of destniction in this part, while their Saivite leaning.*; 
seem to have been responsible for some constructive activities- 
in Central India. The find of some gold coins of the little 
Kushanas from mounds near Nankana Saheb and the excava- 
tion of some brick towers at Pattan Munara in the Bahawalpur 
State, indicate that more remains of the Gupta period are likelj’’ 
to be found in the Punjab on proper investigation. The sites 
of Bhera in Shahpur District, Sangla and Shorkot in Central 
Punjab, the great site of Sunet near Ludhiana, which has- 
yielded a number of terracotta seals of the Gupta period, the 
site of Sugh (ancient Srughna) not far from Jumna bank in 
Ambala District, the site of Theh Polar near Kaithal and Amin 
both in Karnal District, the site of Agroha in Hissar District 
and the site near Rohtak town (known as Khokra Kot) — all 
these have been only partially examined ; but what has been 
already found sufficiently proves that these sites were flourish- 
ing in the Gupta period. Such mounds as the Sar Dheri (in 
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the Peshawar valley), Sahri Bahlol, Takhti-Bahi and Jamalgarhi 
and Bala Hissar, which have already been partially examined, 
have yielded ceramic and terracotta and stucco remains of 
several periods after the Kushana, and other mounds such as 
the Akra mound near Eannu and the Kafir Kot in the Dehra 
Ismail Khan District are bound to add to our knowledge of the 
archaeology of the period, if examined. 

In Kashmir, the Buddhist remains on the hill side at 
Harwan (Shadarhadvana) are the most striking monuments of 
the period under review. The vicinity of Hushkur** (ancient 
Huvishkapura), Paraspur (Parihasapura) and Pandrethan (Pura- 
nadhishthana) are other important localities, which contain 
remains earlier than the eighth centurj’, the glorious age of 
Lalitaditya. 

In Rajputana excavations in the Jaipur State have revealed 
the existence of a number of settlements of the Gupta period 
at places like the commercial and metallurgical centre of Rairh 
south-east of Jaipur, the site of Naliasar near the Sambhar 
lake, and Xagar or Karkojanagara (one of the ancient capitals 
of the Malavas in South Jaipur). At the last named place the 
recent excavations revealed that in spite of the continuance of 
this great city upto the loth century, its most prosperous period 
was no doubt the Gupta period as judged b\^ the excellent town 
planning. Siniilarl}' the ciU* of Sambhar (old Sakambhari) 
continued up to the gth or loth Century ; but the strata asso- 
ciated with the Gupta period show the most solid constructions 
and the most artistic antiquities. 

In Jodhpur, such ancient sites as Pokharan (ancient Push- 
karana), Bhinmal (the early seat of the Gurjaras) and Mandor 
(ancient -Mandavyapura) must have been founded in the Gupta 
period. In Bikanir, Hanumangarh has yielded a number of 
terracotta decorative tiles in the late Kushana style, along with 
a number of coins. The excavations at Nagari (ancient 
Madhr'amika) in the Udaipur State have revealed the existence 
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of remains from the Mauryan period nj) lo llie (iiipta. The 
Kotali Slate has a mmd)cr of early sites lihe Badwa and Anlah 
which go back to the second or third century. Gangdhar in 
the Jhakuvar State has a pillar recording an inscription of 
King \'isva-varman, the ruler of Malwa, dated A.D., 

and mentioning a long series of public worlrs such as irrigation 
wells, tanks, temples, causeways, etc. 

In the province of Sindh there are practically no remains 
tif any hispiric period except the Gupta. 'I'he whole archaeo- 
logy of Sindh is thus reduced to the three periods, pre-historic, 
Gupta and iiluslim, a gap of nearly three millennia separating 
the Indus \'alley Civilisation from the Gupta, which terminated 
abruptly with the advent of the Arabs in the beginning of the 
Stli century. Tims although the tmiginal relics recovered from 
the Mirpurkhas .vbl/'a indicate presumably a Mauryan date, the 
super-structure, ornamcirtation and figure sculptures clearly 
indicate the Gupta jieriod for the great sluf’n. Ax Mohenjo-daro 
the siul>a and monastery on the top of the highest mound liave 
been assigned to the 3rd Century A.i>., i.o., slightly earlier than 
the Gupta i)eriod. The builders, however, made no attempt to 
manufacture any new bricks either for ]>uri)oses of construc- 
tion or ornamentation. On the other hand, the GuiJia builders 
in Sindh left their mark at almost every place of anliciuily and 
as the .‘\rab conquest descended somewhat suddenly on .Sindh 
before the influence of the Gu])ta period had waned or dis- 
appeared, the legacy of the Gupta was not completely wiped 
out by the Arabs, who were themselve?. not great builders. 
The vast city of Brahmanabad-Mansura in Northern .Sindh was 
in a flourishing condition in the Gupta period, and although a 
large number of buildings were apparently occupied under the 
early Arabs, such features as the brick wells, drains, libation 
slabs connected with drains by means of earthenware pipes and 
the pottery and ornamental bricks with typical designs, shell 
inlay pieces and beads— all indicate the predominance of the 
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Gupta iufluence, w'hich was hardly disturbed by the Arab 
•occupants. 

The best examples of Gupta art and architecture in Sindh 
come from Mirpurkhas on the border of the eastern desert 
skirting Sindh. The copper image of Brahma, originating from 
this place and now in the Karachi Museum, is a fine work of 
art ; the terracotta sculptures, decorating the exterior of the 
s/tipa known as Kahu-jo-daro near Mirpurkhas town, are as 
impressive as the stone images from Mathura and Sarnath. 
i\Iost of these terracotta panels show the Buddha seated in the 
attitude of meditation on a lotus with a large pillow at the back 
decorated with lotus resettes and floral patterns. Among the 
carved bricks that were used in the recess mouldings and niches 
such t3’pical designs as the incised alternate square, quatre-foil, 
meander, interlocked chain, voluted scroll work, full blown 
flower, inverted lotus petal, and diamonds, are most note- 
worlh\-. Small dumpj' squatting figures with stepped curls 
falling on either side on circular medallion, ktrltimukhas or 
lion faces and dwarfs are among the figure-sculpture designs. 
Some of the trellis work patterns on the panels of the sliipa 
are those which occur on the Dhamekh sliipa at Sarnath. The 
squai'e plan of the Mirpurkhas stupa with a triple chamber in 
the thickness was probably similar to what must have existed 
in the Mohen-jo-daro sliipa. Another extant slupa which still 
preserves intact some of its exterior mouldings is the Thul- 
Mir-Rukan in which the capitals of the pilasters still retain 
some reminiscence of the Indo-Corinthian st5de. The slupa 
known as Sudheranjo-daro near Tando Muhammad Khan shows 
a square plan of the plinth, but of the super-structure only the 
steep hard core of clay survives. Here again the carved bricks 
found in course of clearance leave no doubt about the Gupta 
date. Although the slupa at Depar-Ghangro near Brahmanabad 
also discloses a basement 50 feet square and the date is indicated 
hy carved bricks, it is possible that still earlier remains lie buried 
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underncatli. Jlierrnk near Tatla imisl also have l)ucn a place 
of importance in the Oupta period as indicated by the carved 
brick ornamentation found in the vicinity of the siuj’a site on 
the top of the hill, 'i'lic latest addition to our knowledge of ^ 
the Gupta remains in Sindh conics from the site of Jliukar 
where remains showing a later i>hase of the Indus Civilization 
were found underlying a settlement of the Gui>ta ]ieriod. The 
buildings include very few solid structures, but among them 
were found some remarkable earthenware, coins and sealings. 

In Cntch, no definitely Gupta remains have yet come to 
light. In Kathiawar, the flourishing Valabhi kingdom, at first 
owing allegiance, to the Gupta Kmpirc, has left a larger legacy 
of copper-plate grants than any other dynasty, but their 
material remains are comparatively less common. The lake 
Sudarsaua near Junagadh, last repaired under the Guptas, can 
now hardly be traced on the ground. In the ring of hills 
surrounding the main Girnar hill there are some sites of the 
Gupta period, notably the lUuldhist site of Bori. The fame of 
the Somnath shrine at Prabhasa Pal tana is known to every 
student of medieval history, but the remains of the earlier 
periods are yet to be inve.stigated. Vala, the ancient Valabhi, 
has occasionally yielded relics of its former greatness and 
Hathab (ancient Hastavapra) near Bhavnagar was an important 
site in the Gupta period. The temple at Gop in Western 
Kathiawar is a typical Gupta product ; and this site as also 
Ghumli, the ' provenance of some important copper-plates of a 
hitherto unknown dynasty and interesting temples, deserve to 
be better investigated. 

We have enough evidence of the prosperity of Malwa and 
the adjoining region to the north and at Jlandasor (ancient 
Dasapura) the local rulers, belonging to the Varman dynasty, ^ 
have left a number of records covering the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies. The monuments and excavations at Bhilsa (ancient 
Vidisa) and Sanchi have revealed the existence of a very strong 
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centre of Gupta art and architecture in eastern Jlalwa and the 
c-xcavations at Pawaya (ancient Padniavati) have brought to 
light a large temple and unique terracotta sculptures of the 
y 3rd-4th Century. The poet Kalidasa, admittedly assigned b}' 
most scholars to the Gupta period, has shown a close acquain- 
tance with j\Ialwa, and it is possible to locate man}’^ of the 
contemporary cities, countries and rivers and reconstruct con- 
temporary life from the literary references checked by finds of 
conlemi)orary objects. Tlie excavations at Ujjain have yielded 
a cemetery of the Gupta period with a number of skeletons 
regularly deposited, the objects interspersed showing definitely 
their Gujita date. In the hilly countrj* of Bundelkhand in 
Central India two prosperous feudatory kingdoms of 
the Guptas have left a number of relics. Places such as 
Bhumara, Naciina-Kuthara, Majhgawan, Kari-Talai (all in 
Central India States) and Eran in Saugor District offer a 
number of remains of this jicriod in the shape of pillars, stone 
temples, images etc. The Vishnu temple at Deogarh in Jhansi 
district and the ruined temple at Darrali or Mukandarah in 
the Kotah State offer very interesting examples of the types of 
Gupta temples characteristic of Central India. The peculiar 
feature of these temples is the e.xistence of a raised square 
plinth with a parajiet decorated with sculptures, the centre of 
the plinth bein.g occupied by a square shrine. The Deogarh 
temple lias many decoratii’c reliefs from the MaJidbhnrata and 
the Rdmdyana, which are described in the next chapter. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the greater part of 
which was under the powerful Vakataka dynasty, such monu- 
ments as the world-famous rock-cut caves at Ajanta are the 
onh' extant remains, although important relics still lie buried. 

' Ramtek, the ancient Ramagiri, and the contiguous Mansar (or 
j\Ianasa-Saro\'ara) with its monastic establishment of the Gupta 
period and shell-character records on the adjoining hills deserve 
to be properly explored. Paonar in Wardha District (ancient 
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Pravarapura, one of the main capitals of the dynast}'), situated 
picturesquely on high land between two rivers, has yet to be 
excavated. Paoni and Bhandak (already seriously de.spoiled) 
in the Chanda District and Deotek and Padampur in the 
Bhandara District arc other important sites in Southern C. P., 
which ought to yield relics of the Vakataka ]icriod. In the 
Mahakosala area Sirpur and Rajim in the Raipur District and 
Malhar and Chandrapur in the Bilaspur District are the principal 
places where relics of the period are found. In the Jubbulporc 
region the vicinity of Bheragliat has yielded two inscribed red 
sandstone images of the 3rd century A.D. Tripurl (modern 
Tewar) is a site which seems to go back to an early period 
though it later became the capital of the Kajachuris. In Berar, 
the most important ancient site of the period is Basim, ancient 
Vatsagulma. The site of Kundinpur on the bank of the Wardha, 
in Amraoti District, has several mounds, now largely scoured 
by river action. The southern part of the Buldhana District, 
specially the vicinity of the Lonar lake, is another promising 
region where remains of the early period of settlement of the 
Asmaka country can be discovered. 

In Orissa, the site of Sisupalgarh near Bhuvanesvara 
(likely to be identical with the ancient Tosali) is archaeologi- 
cally the most important for the late Gupta period. The group 
of Buddhist monuments in the Jajpur hills, known as Udayagiri, 
Lalitagiri and Ratnagiri, has already yielded a number of 
sculptures, attributable to the sixth century ; and the ancient 
capital of Khiching in the Mayurbhau] State also dates back 
to the same period. The later caves in Khandagiri and Udaya- 
giri, the earliest settlements at Bhuvanesvara and Jajpur, and 
the earlier sites in the Orissa States, such as Baudh, may also 
go back to the same antiquity. The stimulus received by 
Orissa in the Gupta period is responsible for laying the founda- 
tions of the great architectural heights reached by that pro- 
vince during the subsequent periods. 
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In the Deccan, the four centuries beginning with the third 
Avitnessed great changes from the decline and end of the 
Satavahana empire, the period of the Vakatakas and Kalachuris 
y and Kadambas, and finally the rise of the Chalukyas. 
Archaeologicalh’ the age of the great Buddhist caves of the 
HInayana School was over, and the coming in of the Mahayana 
doctrines ushered man}' changes in the existing caves, parti- 
cularly the introduction of Buddha and Tara figures in relief. 
The idea that, apart from rock-cut caves, very few actual re- 
mains have surAUved in tlie Deccan has so far been responsible 
for the want of proper investigations in the subject. In the- 
Nizam’s Dominions, the recent excavations at places hke 
Kondapur in the Bidar District and at Paithan on the Godavari, 
and the caA^es at Bhokardhan (ancient BhogaA'ardhana) in the 
Aurangabad District, have brought out abundant material for 
the studj^ of the Satavahana and later periods in the Deccan. 
The upper Godavari and Krishna valleys have yet to be 
systematical!}'- surveyed for remains of the Satavahana empire. 
At Kolhapur the old Brahmapuri site on the banks of the river 
Panchganga has yielded structural remains, which shoAV that 
the peculiar system of having a foundation of hard layers of 
beaten claj* beloAV the brick layers Avas in A'ogue in the South 
as Avell as in the North in the 3rd century A.D. The site of old 
Belgaum near Vadgaon MadhaA'pur has corroborated the same 
obserA’ation. ExcaA'ations at the sites of Chandravalli and 
Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug District of the Mysore State have 
also yielded remains of the Satavahana and Kadamba periods. 
Halsi (ancient Palarika) in the Belgaum District and VanaA'asi 
(ancient l^aijayanti) in the Kanara District, the two capitals 
of the Kadambas, particular!}’- the latter, have some mounds 
^ which deserve to be excavated. On the whole, considerable AA'ork 
is needed to establish the proper sequence of material cultures 
in the Deccan. 

The Andhra country, particularly the Krishna valley com- 
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prising the modern Districts of Guntur and Krishna, was the 
seat of, the prosperous kingdom of the Ikshvakus in the 
beginning of the third century a.d. and the pious kings and 
their queens and other relatives have left ample vestiges of their 
zeal all over the lower Krishna basin. Amaravati and Nagar- 
junikonda (ancient Sriparvata) were their principal centres, the 
sculptured marble reliefs from which have given us such a 
comprehensive idea of their religion, art and culture. The soft 
pink marble of the Eastern Ghats on the Palnad tract seems to 
have provided the Ikshvaku artists with an ideal medium for 
their work which was unavailable anywhere else in the 
peninsula. Among sites which have yielded their relics (mostly 
Buddhist monuments) and which are still awaiting S3'stematic 
work are Goli and Rentala in Palanad, Chebrolu south of 
Guntur, Jagayyapetta, Ghantapalle and Bhattiprolu in the 
Krishna delta, Ramireddipalli (or Gummadidurru) and Alluru 
on the right bank of the Krishpa. Chezarla near Narasaraopet, 
Guntur District, is another site which has a rare type of apsidal 
temple later converted into a Saiva temple. The site of Pitha- 
puram in the Godavari basin, along with other places like 
Kottura and Erandapalla, Devarashtra and Vehgi also in the 
Andhra countri^ is 3’et to be explored for relics of the period. 
Except the Buddhist establishments at Sankaram, Rama- 
tirtliam and Salihundam, all in the Vizagapatam District, the 
important maritime province anciently known as Kalihga has 
been very inadequately surve3'ed for ancient remains, and even 
the sites of the capitals of the various minor dynasties of the 
period, such as Vishnukundins, Eastern Gahgas, etc. have not 
been determined. 

In the extreme south of the country, the land of the 
Tamils, the city of Kanchi or Conjeevaram in the Chingleput 
District has- maintained its predominance throughout the histori- 
cal period and was the capital of the Pallavas, the first of the 
historic dimasties of the South. There are mounds known as 
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Pallavainedu, likely to date back to the middle Pallava period, 
\\'hicli is also the period of the well-known Kailasanatha and 
Vaikunthaperumal temples at Conjeevaram, as also of the seven 
y Pagoda monuments. The vast programme of temple building 
in the Chola and later periods has hardh' left an}' vestiges of 
the earlier period in the interior, but the marts on the sea-coast 
like Arikamedu near Pondicherrv and Korkai in Tinnevelly 
District, which had commercial intercourse with the Roman 
ompire, 3'ield antiquities of the second and third century a.d. 
Systematic investigation of these sites is at present in progress 
and it is likelv that the synchronism offered bj' dateable anti- 
quities of the Imperial Roman period will enable archaeologists 
to lay out a sequence of material cultures in the South, b}' a 
coiuparitive study of the results in different sites. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the Gupta period 
represents the climax and culmination of the native Indian 
genius in all spheres of intellectual activit}' found throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. If the period of the 
jMaur}’'an empire showed a remarkable elevation of the Indian 
niind, it was under the stimulus of a strong central direction ; 
but in the Gupta epoch, it was a spontaneous exuberance which 
permeated every field and filled the entire sub-continent, spread- 
ing out in other lands beyond the seas. 


V 



CHAPTER XXII 


FINE ARTS 

In the present chapter, rve shall take a survey of Fine 
Arts from c. 200 to 650 a.d. This period falls into two con.- 
venient divisions, pre-Gupta, 200 to 320, and Gupta, 320-650. 
In northern India during the pre-Gupta period, the artistic 
activity maj’^ no doubt have continued along the old lines at 
famous centres like Mathura and Peshawar, but outstanding 
specimens have not been preserved. It should also be remem- 
bered that the unsettled political condition in the Punjab and 
the United Provinces, consequent upon the break-up of the 
Kushana empire and the emergence of a number of small states 
(as described before in Chaps. I and II), was hardly favourable 
for progress in art. Pre-Gupta art can therefore be studied 
only in South India. 


I. SOUTH INDIAN ART, C. 200—350 A.D. 

I . Sculpture 

South India has left a number of important and interesting 
monuments of art at several centres like Amaravati, Nagarjuni- 
konda, Ghantasala, Gummadidurru and Goli. The continua- 
tion of the Satavahana art, which was closely akin to the 
Saka-Kushana art, can be seen at Amaravati (PI. IV, i), where 
we see the last phase of its activity early in the 3rd century. 
The human figures sculptured at this time are a little more 
attenuated than those of the preceding period, but they have. 
a beauty of their own. Uong and lovely yajnopavUas in pearls, 
the lion head motif in the crown, and viakan design for the 
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coiffure of women are some of the innovations of this period 
worth mentioning here. The art of Chutukula Satakarnis of 
Vaija5mntipmra also belongs to this period, but a sculptured 
yA'ago. is its only specimen handed down to us. 

We shall now proceed to consider the religious monuments 
at Nagarjunikonda, Ghantasala, Gummadidurru and Goli.* 
These were mostl5’^ built under the patronage of the kings and 
queens of the Ikshvaku house to whom belongs the credit of 
keeping the torch of art alive in the Krishna valley during this 
dark period. The sculpture at the above places, which naturallj^ 
continues the tradition of the earlier Amaravati school, shows 
considerable merit and \dgour. 

The Siiipa-casing slabs are richly carved. The Buddha is 
represented sometimes in human form and sometimes as a 
symbol — a flaming pillar surmounted by a wheel and trisiila.. 
In the human form he is often shown seated vdth legs hanging 
down and resting on a foot-stool as in the later Gupta-Vakataka 
sculptures at Ajanta. Scenes from the life of the Buddha like 
Renunciation (PI. IV, 2) and Enlightenment, Birth and Temp- 
tation are freeh^ depicted in a style closety similar to that at 
Amaravati. The Jataka stories also supply manj'^ of the themes, 
the Chhaddanta Jataka being depicted at some length in the 
carvings from Goli. The story of Nanda and Janapadakatyani, 
whicli was a popular theme both in IMathura and the Krishna 
valle}', is most effectivety rendered at Nagarjunikonda. The 
stor\' of the Sasa Jataka found at Amaravati is repeated at this 
place and Goli. V'hile the full flush of power of Mandhata 
is usually emphasised in sculptures from all these places, it is 
the fall of the emperor and his repentance which are selected 
for special treatment at Nagarjunikonda. Sometimes the 
tyart of this famous centre reveals closer parallels with that of 
Alathura. The \dsit of Indra to the Buddha at the Indasela- 


’ These places are- situated in the Guntur and Krishna districts. 
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guha, a favourite theme in Kushaiia sculpture, is beautifully 
portrayed at Nagarjunikonda. The visit of Ajatasatru to the 
Buddha found at Bharhut is also depicted at Amaravatl and 
repeated carefully at Nagarjunikonda. As sculptures worthy > 
of special mention we may refer to the lovely scene of tempta- 
tion from Ghantasala, the finely proportioned flying figures 
over stupas from Gummadidurru, the magnificent panels 
depicting Vessantara’s story at Goli, and the boy pulling a toy- 
horse on wheels, mitliuna figures between the panels and the 
Yakshi figures at the end of the long rows of panels at Nagar- 
junikonda. 

The Northern dress of a Scythian soldier wearing a coat 
and trousers at Nagarjunikonda (PI. V, i) shows some realistic 
influences from outside. Surprisingly, the bolt in the hand of 
the god Vajrapa^i, which has three prongs at both ends in 
Amaravati, is at Nagarjunikonda similar to the weapon in 
Gandhara sculpture, where its ends are flat. 

A comparative study shows that some of the motifs were 
particularly popular. The figure of the dwarf with the head 
on stomach is one among them. It occurs not only at Amara- 
vati and Ghantasala during the 3rd century, but recurs later in 
the Gupta-Vakataka sculptures and at Ajanta. Not only did 
this motif migrate from the south through the Vakataka realm 
to the home provinces of the Gupta empire, as we find it 
occurring at Sarnath, but it also crossed the seas and found a 
place among the lovely carvings in Java. 


2. Architecture 

The architectural acthdty in the Krishna valley for the 
pre-Gupta period is mainly Buddhist and centres round th^ 
■Stu-^a ; naturally its earlier form at Amaravati served as the 
model.. The Stupa of the south, like that in the north, stood 
on a platform reached by a flight of steps. The plan of the 
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coiffure of women are some of the innovations of this period 
worth mentioning here. The art of Chutukula Satakarnis of 
'\^aija5mntipura also belongs to this period, but a sculptured 
^dga is its only specimen handed down to us. 

We shall now proceed to consider the religious monuments 
at Nagarjuhikonda, Ghantasala, Gummadidurru and Goli.^ 
These were mostlj’^ built under the patronage of the kings and 
queens of the Ikshvaku house to whom belongs the credit of 
keeping the torch of art alive in the Krishna valley during this 
dark period. The sculpture at the above places, which naturally 
continues the tradition of the earlier Amaravati school, shows 
considerable merit and idgour. 

The Sitipa-casing slabs are richly carved. The Buddha is 
represented sometimes in human form and sometimes as a 
symbol — a flaming pillar surmounted by a wheel and trisiila. 
In the human form he is often shown seated vdth legs hanging 
down and resting on a foot-stool as in the later Gupta-Vakataka 
sculptures at Ajanta. Scenes from the life of the Buddha like 
Renunciation (PI. IV, 2) and Enlightenment, Birth and Temp- 
tation are freely depicted in a style closel}’- similar to that at 
Amaravati. The Jataka stories also supply manj' of the themes, 
the Chhaddanta Jataka being depicted at some length in the 
carvings from Goli. The story of Nanda and Janapadakab'ani, 
Avhicli was a popular theme both in Mathura and the Krishna 
valle3', is most effectivel}’- rendered at Nagarjunikonda. The 
story of the Sasa Jataka fovmd at Amaravati is repeated at this 
place and Goli. While the full flush of power of Mandhata 
is usuallv emphasised in sculptures from all these places, it is 
the fall of the emperor and his repentance which are selected 
for special treatment at Nagarjunikonda. Sometimes the 
Vart of this famous centre reveals closer parallels with that of 
• ^lathura. The \asit of Ihdra to the Buddha at the Indasela- 


* These places are- situated in the Guntur and Krishna districts. 
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At Nagarjunikonda, there are many pillars in rows which 
have now fallen down, but once formed part of a hall. This is 
an example of one of the earliest halls in south India, later 
associated with temples, sometimes having as many as a thousand^' 
pillars. 


II. ART IN THE GUPTA PERIOD. 

The glories of the Gupta age proper (c. 350-650 a.d.) have 
been made permanent through the visible creations of its art. 
The age witnessed an unprecedented artistic activity’ all over 
India and synchronised with the growth and perfection of the 
most beautiful art definitions. Different forms of art, e.g., 
sculpture, painting and terracotta, attained a maturity, balance 
and naturalness of expression that have for ever remained un- 
excelled. Some of our most beautiful monuments representing y. 
the very acme of India’s artistic achievement, among which 
the immortal Ajanta frescoes take precedence, are a cultural 
heritage of the Gupta period. 

This all-embracing artistic activity covered almost the whole 
country. Famous provincial centres like Mathura, Benares 
and Patna, besides many new ones, became the seats of the new 
intellectual and spiritual movement, and the economic pros- 
perity of the age gave a refreshing outlook on life. Under 
ideal conditions of society and state art and culture flourished 
as never before. Owing to close alliance between art and life 
many details of Gupta life can be gathered from the objects 
of contemporary art, which appear like so many lovely docu- 
ments of culture. c 


I. Sculpture. 




Sculpture has contributed most to the high esteem in which 
tb® Gupta art is held. Under the stroke of the master’s chisel 
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the stone became malleable, as it were, and was transformed 
into figures of permanent beautj* and grace. The success of 
■Gupta sculpture lies in its balanced synthesis betu’een the 
yobtruding sensuality of the Kushana figiues and the sjunbohc 
abstraction of the early mediaeval • work. The aggressive 
beaut\*, as seen in the figures on ilathiua rail pillars, is no 
donger in accord with the spirit of the Gupta age ; its sensu- 
-ousness is restrained by a conscious moral sense. Nuditj* as 
-a rule is eliminated in Gupta art. The effect of the diaphanous 
draper}' in Kushana art is to reveal the charm of the flesh ; 
the Gupta artist on the other hand employs draper}' to conceal 
■those ver}- charms. 

The synthesis of the external form with the inner spirit is 
mowhere better illustrated than in Buddha images of this period. 
The three most outstanding examples are the seated Buddha 
image from Samath (PI. \T), the inscribed image of the stand- 
ing Buddha in the Mathura Museum, Xo. A. 5 (PI. V, 2), and 
the colossal copper statue of Buddha (about feet high) from 
Sultanganj, now in the Birmingham Museum (PI. V, 5). The 
spiritual expression, the tranquil smile and the serene contem- 
plative mood of the Samath Buddha posed on a diamond seat 
in the attitude of preaching show us the highest triumph of 
Indian art — an attempt to \dsualise the superman endowed with 
the highest wisdom [antdlarajndna), detached and austere in 
his discipline, but radiating an almost di\nne influence. The 
■ other two Buddha images referred to above are also characterised 
by similar artistic qualities. 

M'e notice some iruiovations in the Gupta age with 
reference to the Buddha statue. Usually it has beautiful curly 
hair ; the Kushana Buddha t}'pe wflth a shaven head makes its 
^"appearance but once in the Gupta age at Ivlankuwar (near 
Allahabad). It was obviously rejected as it did not satisfy 
the aesthetic instinct of the age. A second feature consisted 
;in bands of graceful ornamentation of different kinds introduced 
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in the halo of the Buddha figure/ which in the previous age 
was almost plain. Transparent drapery, plain or with folds, 
clearly revealing the form, was introduced by the Gupta artist. 
Several Buddha images have webbed fingers (jdJanguUkara) 
they also show a larger variety of vivdrds (hand poses). 

The Buddha image in the Gupta school provides important 
testimony as regards the freshness and vitality of that art. As 
Smith remarks in connection with the Sarnath figure, the Gupta 
Buddha is “absolutely independent of the Gandhara school”' ; 
it reveals the fullest fruition of the original Indian genius in 
carving out a figure in perfect harmony with its spiritual con- 
ceptions. Even the Gandharan Buddhas, in stucco and clay, 
of this period are profoundly Indianised and hardly show any 
foreign influence. The inspiraton characterising the Gupta 
Buddha figure travelled to Greater India, towards the east and 
the nortli, where it is palpable as a living force in innumerable 
images of the succeeding centuries. 

We have seen already in Chap. XIX how there was a 
remarkable revival of Hinduism in the Gupta period and it is- 
naturally reflected in its sculpture. Saivism and Vaishnavisni 
were equally popular, and the sculptures and temples of the 
age confirm this conclusion. Some of the most beautiful Siva 
images, like the Sivalinga from Ivhoh (PI. VII, i) belong to 
the Gupta period. Both the Linga form and the anthromorphic 
image of Siva existed in the Kushana period, but their com- 
bination as evolved in Ekamti-khl and ChaUirmuhhi Sivalinga 
was a characteristic feature of Gupta iconography. The 
Ardhanarlsvara form of Siva, which represents a synthesis 
between the eternal pair of opposites by presenting the deity 


* The halo on the Mathura Buddha with its foliated scroll rosettes 
geese designs, etc. imitates the full blown lotus and reminds us of 
fOflt’i, rv V. .5. where Kalidasa compares the halo of Raghu with a 
full blown lotus parasol [padmaiapatm) 

’ HFA, p. 170. 
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•as lialf-iualc and half-female, was rendered b}' the artists of 
our age with masterly shill. 

The sculptures of thi.s period give ample evidence to the 
^ growing- popularity of the worship of Vishnu and his different 
incarnations. Perhaps the he.st qualities of the Gupta plastic- 
art find e.xpression in the superb e.vaniple of Vishnu from 
Mathura (PI. VII, 2) with its face revealing a celestial con- 
tentment and serene spiritual contemplation, similar to that of 
the seated Buddha image in the Sarnath museum. For the 
first time Gupta statuaiy begins to show the images of the 
cosmic form of \'ishnu combining a human head with those 
of a boar and a lion. These are images of Nrisiihlia-Vanlha 
Vishnu (M.itl. 2525, D. 28). A different form of the cosmic 
a.spect (J^ih'arfipa) of Vi.shnu in this period is that in which 
the central human figure is surrounded by a number of radiat- 
ing, heads, r,g., the eight anned figure on the great architrave 
from Garhwa' (also on a recently found relief from Mathura). 

The attributes of Vishpu, saukha, chakra etc., appeared in 
their natural form in Kushana figures, but in Gupta images 
they are often personified as dyudha-purushas. These figures 
are generally dwarfish as compared with the tall stature of the 
main figure. This agrees with Kalidasa’s reference to the 
attendant figures of Vduianas or ‘short-statured persons’ ; he 
also says that each personified attendant was marked with its 
respective symbol {Raghu, X, v. 60). 

The great Varfdia image at Udayagiri (c. 400 a.d.) has 
been rightly regarded as a monument to the genius of the 
Gupta sculptors. Its volume and powerful execution furnish 
a happy contrast to the scenes of lesser dimensions forming the 
background. The two flanking scenes also are of unusual 
significance, representing the birth of the twin rivers Gaiiga 
and Yamuna, their confluence at Prayaga and the final merging. 


• ASC, X, 13, PI. VII, c. 
29 
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of the conibmed waters into the ocean (cf. Raghtt, XIII, v. 58). 
The whole scene is permeated with a lyrical feeling, and pro- 
bably conveys an ideal representation of the INIiddle Country 
or the Madhyadesa, which was the heart of the wide culture- 
empire built in this age. Its symbols were the two river 
goddesses Gauga and Yamuna standing on their respective 
vehicles, the crocodile and the tortoise. It is only in Gupta 
art, as in the literature of this period, that the two rivers make 
their appearance for the first time in the scheme of temple 
architectui'e, and we cannot but infer that Kldidasa, making 
a pointed reference to them as attendants of the deity, is 
referring to a principal feature of contemporary art (cf. Kuina- 
rasambhava, VII, v. 42). 

The epigraphic evidence from this period shows that the 
sun worship was fairly popular. The images of the solar deity 
show that the sun-god was clad in the northern dress, wearing 
coats and trousers and long buskined boots. This fonn of the 
deity is found right from Afghanistan to Mathura and I^Iadhya- 
desa, and seems to have been adopted as the popular represen- 
tation of this god. He is also shown as accompanied by his 
two attendants, Danda and Pingala. 

Owing to the continuous progress made during the pre- 
ceding few centuries, Gupta sculptors found themselves in 
possession of well-defined conventions and iconographic canons. 
With this heritage of well-understood forms of art the 
artists handled the complicated legends and myths of the 
many incarnations of Vislrnu and Siva with an easy mastery. 
One is impressed with the genuine simplicity in which grand 
mythical conceptions of religious and metaphysical import are 
visualised by the engraver. The sculptural representations of 
the epic stories from the Rama and Krishna cycles are delineated 
with effective success in the Deogarh temple belonging to this 
epoch. Here we find the details of the Krishna legend com- 
pletely developed, and a few of the many panels bear scenes 
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of Krishna’s childhood exploits — his surreptitous transfer to 
Gokula, his kicking the milk-cart on which pots of milk have 
toppled over, and his seizing the demon Kamsa by the hair. 

Ir On another beautiful panel we find a homely scene showing 
Krishna, Rukmini and Sudama. The emaciated Brahmana is 
leaning on his crooked staff and in front of him stands Krishna, 
an elegant figure with the effect of his dignity heightened by 
the very elaborate and gorgeous coiffure spreading round his 
head, with the lady Rukmini by his side steeped in astonish- 
ment at the measureless bount}’- of her husband in fulfilling 
the wishes of his friend. The iconographic wealth of this 
period is further illustrated in the scenes from the Ramciya%ia 
which once adorned the plinth of this temple. The redemption 
•of Ahal3’a, the departure of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita to the 
forest, their \dsit to the hermitage of the sage Agast}^ and the 
mutilation of ^urpapakha by Lakshmana are some of the major 
episodes preserved in these panel-reliefs. Gajendramoksha, 
Vishnu reclining on Ananta (PI. Vin, i), and Kara and 
Narayaiia in their Himalayan hermitage (PI. VIH, 2), sculp- 
tured in the Deogarh temple, rank among the best specimens 
of Hindu sculpture. 

The art critic can discern the full-fledged Gupta inspiration 
in the Hindu sculptures of the Deccan as well. This is parti- 
cularh^ true of the beautiful sculptures in the caves at Mogul- 
rajpura and Undavalli. The car\nngs at the latter place treat 
of a number of themes from Hindu mjffhology like Varaha 
raising the earth, Trivikrama taking three paces, Vishnu 
rescuing Gajendra, Krishna lifting Govardhana, etc., all of which 
show unmistakable Gupta inspiration. 

^ The sculpture of this period is also rich in charming 

‘ ' ornamental designs. On a door-jamb from Garhwa we find 
the Kalpalata motif treated in a very artistic style (PI. IX, i). 
The whole scroll, which is deeply sunk and very clearly and 
carefully carved, is one of the most pleasing and graceful 
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specimens of Indian architectural ornament.^ The foliated 
scroll is a special trait of Gupta art and the artists must have 
undergone prolonged and rigorous training in order to attain 
their admirable skill. In literary descriptions we find several 
names for this kind of work, viz., palralata, pairanguli, patra- 
bhanga-rachana, anckabhangakuiUa-paimvalj, etc. The curves 
and twists with an increasingly deep relief finally reached a 
logical sequence in the almost perforated work on the screens 
and reliefs of medieval temples (c. iith-i2th century) as seen 
in Chandella art and the Dilwara marble temples. 

2 . Architecture . 

The wave of creative enthusiasm and the intensely religious 
purpose behind it that sw'ept the country at this time are seen 
at their best in the architectural activity of the period which 
produced the Brahmanical temple. “In the art of building two 
progressive movements of fundamental significance are discern- 
ible, one relating to its aesthetic character, and the other to 
structural procedure. The former marks the begetting of a new 
sensibility, a change from the mere imitative to the infinitely 
creative, from the servile copying of meaningless forms expres- 
sive .of undeveloped mind and unskilled forces, to a reasoned 
application of the first principles of architectural compositions. 
The latter records the use for the first time of dressed stone 
masonry, a pronounced step in the technique of building con- 
struction, the introduction of which placed a new power in the 
hands of the workman. It was when the art was in such a 
formative state that there emerged the earliest known concep- 
tion of the Hindu ‘house of god’. And with the appearance 


This motif of the naridaiaklia (the girls springing from the Wish- 
mlfilhng lilies) is as old as the Jatakas, [Mah-dvanija Jdt, IV 352).. 
Ramdyana (Kishkindhya, v. 43, 48) and Mahdbhdrala (Bhishma’ VII 
V. 9). Cf. also Agrawala in 'JISOA. 1943, pp. I-S. ’ 
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of this tj'pe of building, architecture composed of stone masonry 
made its beginning.”^ 

The chief surviving temples of the Gupta age are the 
following : — 

1. Vishnu temple at Tigawa in Jubbulpore district. 

2. Siva temple at Bhumara in Nagod State. 

3. Parvati temple at Nachna-Kuthara in Ajaigarh State. 

4-5. Buddhist shrines at Sanchi and Bodhgaya. 

6. The Dasavatara temple at Deogarh. 

7. A temple in a ruined state but of great merit, found at 

Dah Parbatia on the banks of the Brahmaputra in 
Darrang district of Assam. 

8. A temple of Siva at Khoh in Nagod State (the beautiful 

Ekaninkhi Linga and a mass of sculpture showing 
lii'ely ganas from this temple are now deposited in 
the Allahabad Museum). 

Besides these we have temples made entirely of brick, 
numerous examples of which have been found from Bhitargaon 
in Cawnpore district to Paharpur in Bengal and Sirpur in C. P. 
Of these, the temple at Bhitargaon, conceived from top to bottom 
in terms of terracotta and brick, is particularly worth mention- 
ing ; it is beautified with several courses of well-preserved 
friezes and moulded bricks with designs exceedingly varied and 
beautiful. The temple has a pjmamidal roof and its walls were 
decorated on the outside with terracotta panels, depicting scenes 
from Hindu mythology. Architectural!}', the temple is im- 
portant as possessing the earliest true arch found in India. 

Let us now revert to the Brahamanical stone temples of the 
age. The}' are the earliest known Hindu shrines in stone and 
naturally show the early phases and features of stone temple 
architecture. They were small and unimposing structures with 


P. Brown, lad. Arcliit., Buddhist & Hindu, p. 54 
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a square sanctuary, about lo feet in dimensions, and a portico 
of still smaller proportions. Obviously they were rather shrines 
for images, than places for congregations of the worshippers. 
The roof was usually flat and the stone masonry was finely 
dressed and held together without any kind of mortar. Gupta 
Hindu shrines therefore present a marked contrast to the 
later Hindu temples with high sikharas (pinnacles) and exten- 
sive -mandapas (halls). A transition to the later style had 
however begun towards the end of our period and can be seen 
in the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh, which had originally a 
sikhara of about 40 feet ; its stones were secured together Iw 
dowels and its four porches afforded relatively more space for 
the worshippers to congregate. 

The sanctum of this temple stood on a raised plinth, 
occupying the central square of the open terrace. It had a 
plain interior, but its doorway was exquisitely carved and 
decorated, the jambs showing the figures of Gafiga and Yamuna 
carved on them (PI. IX, 2). This was a typically Gupta feature 
and it is possible that the two river goddesses occupying the 
upper corners of the door-jambs were derived from the early 
sdlabhanjikd figures which once festooned the architraves of 
the Buddhist to ran as. 

In front of the richly carved doorway was usually a shallow 
porch, which in later Gupta examples developed into a pillared 
portico, and later still into a full-fledged miikhamandapa. 
Among other specific features should be mentioned the shape 
of the pillars and their capitals of the purna-kalasa design, the 
system of rendering the architrave of the doorway as a string 
course running round the entire building, and courses of fine 
chaitya window or more properly gavdksha-vdidyana patterns, 
containing round medallions with figures of gods and goddesses 
or peeping male or female busts. 

Most of these features are seen at their best in the beautiful 
Dasavatara temple at Deogarh. As observed by Percy Brown, 
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when complete, this building was unquestionably one of rare 
merit in the correct ordering of its part, all alike serving the 
purpose of practical utility, yet imbued with supreme artistic 
feeling. Few monuments can show such a high level of work- 
manship combined with ripeness and rich refinement in its 
sculptural effect as the Gupta temple at Deogarh. 

The doonvar' leading to the sanctum w'as the chief centre 
of attraction in a Gupta temple, serving as an elegant outer 
frame to set off the image installed in the cella. Looking in 
detail it was marked by the following decorative features ; — 

A projecting image in the centre of the lintel {dvara-laldta- 
bimba), attendant figures (pralihdfi) occupj'ing the lower one- 
fourth portion of the height of the jambs, auspicious birds on 
wings {mdngalya vihaga) usuallj- flying geese, auspicious tree 
more or less stylised {srlvriksha], svastika, full vase or the pot 
and foliage design (purna-ghata), amorous couples (mithuna), 
foliated scrolls {pafra-valli), and dwarfish figures (pra'mathas) . 
All these motifs occur on the Deogarh door-frame except the 
lucky birds which adorn the door-jambs of the Dah Parbatia 
temple in Assam. Another typical feature of decoration con- 
sisted in the two auspicious sr'mbols, couch and lotus, being 
either carved or painted on door jambs (cf. the reference in 
Meghadiita, II, v. 17 : dvdropdnte likhita-vapushaii sankha- 
padmau cha drishivd). These two symbols with rising 
arabasque designs are seen in the jambs of the beautifully 
framed panels on the three outer w'alls at Deogarh. 

The style of such panels or images in exterior wall niches 
(ratliika-biinba) continued as a common feature into the 
mediaeval period. Originally it appears to be an adaptation 
from a stupa having projecting Buddha figures in the four 
directions. Two other structural features point to the relation- 
ship of the temple with Buddhist stupas, firstly, the high square 
platform corresponding to the terraces [viedhi) wdth a stairw’ay 
(sopdna) in the centre of each side, and secondly, four small 
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temples or sanctuaries at the four corners (cf. Divyavaddna, 
pp. 243-44). Many earlier Indian slupas, such as those of Bhallar 
(Taxila) and Mirpur Khas (Sind) or at Nagarjunikonda in the 
Krishna valley, stand on a single square or rectangular platform 
with axial approaches on one or four sides.’ 

South India has handed down to us very few structures 
of the Gupta period. Among these, the Kapotesvara temple 
at Chezarla, built by the Ananda kings of the 4th century, is 
the most interesting. It is the earliest known Hindu temple 
with an apsidal plan, similar to the Buddhist chailyas at Karli 
or Nagarjunikonda. The facade of the vimdna is shaped like 
a huge chailya and the back top is curvilinear on an apsidal 
plan. The Durga temple at Aihole (c. 6th century a.d.) and 
the Vaishnava temple at Ter, which are both apsidal, seem to 
have been inspired by this earlier model. 

Let us now turn to Buddhist structural buildings. Slupas, 
chapels and monasteries have been found at Jaulian, Char- 
sadda and other ancient sites near Pushkalavati. At Mohra 
Maradu an assembly hall, refector}’, kitchen, store room, bath 
room and latrine, associated with a religious establishment, 
indicate the luxurious mode of life of the monk -residents. The 
Sarnath excavations have unearthed the remnants of a Buddha 
temple and a number of monasteries. The latter usually con- 
sisted of a number of rooms round a court-yard, sometimes 
having chapels of their own. 

One of the two stupas at Jarasandha-ka-Baithak in Rajgir 
and the Dhamekh sliipa. at Sarnath belong to the end of our 
period. The latter one is 128 feet in height and has four niches 
at the four cardinal points for Buddha images. The scroll 
work on this stiipa has evoked just praise and the structure is 
also remarkable for the varietj-^ of geometric patterns with 
w'hich part of its area has been covered. 


' HIIA. p. 205. 
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Narasimha-gupta Baladitj'a bad built a magnificent brick 
-temple of the Buddha at Nalanda. It was 300 feet in height 
^nd evoked admiration of the Chinese travellers who later 
Jfvisited the University towm. This majestic structure has 
'Cntirel)^ disappeared ; archaeolocial excavations have unearthed 
•onlj- its massive basement. The temple was probably similar 
-to the well-known Buddha temple at Eodhgaya. 

We now proceed to survey the cave architecture of the age. 
Excavation of caves Qena, skt. layana) was qnite well-known 
in northern India and Deccan from c. 250 b.c., but was prac- 
ticalh* unknown to the extreme south till the 6th centurj-.^ 
The main cave structures of our period belong to Ajanta and 
tlie Andhra country. 

Both Chaitya and Vihara caves* continued to be excavated 
at Ajanta during our period. Among these, the vihara caves 
Nos. XVT and XWI, excavated in the last quarter of the 
5th centurj' by a minister and a feudatory of the Vakataka king 
Harisheiia,^ and the chaitya cave No. XIX, finished a little 
later, are the most important. From the artistic and architec- 
tural points of view these are magnificent monuments and no 
-visitor can easil_v forget the grand impression produced upon 
kis mind by their architecture, sculpture and paintings. They 
are imdoubtedly among the best artistic monuments of the 
Oupta age and will therefore be briefly described here. 

The chaitya cave No. XIX, like its earlier precursors, 
consists of a nave separated from aisles by a row of pillars, but 


’ King Mahendravarman proudly describes his cave temples, which 
were an innovation in the south, as built without bricks, timber, mortar 
and metal, anishtakaw, astidUavt, alauhaw, adritmaw, mrmdpitam 
(Mandagapattu Inscription). 

r = The Chaitya cave is a cave temple enshrining a stapa or Buddha 
image as the central object of worship. The Vihara cave is primarih' 
a monastery for the residence of monks ; sometimes it also has a small 
cliapel. 

’ Inscriptions on their walls give the names of the donors and the 
ruling king. 
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it also shows many new features. In the earlier chailya caves 
considerable use had been made of wood for the purpose of com- 
pleting the facade ; here it has been discarded altogether. The 
rail ornament also disappears from the facade and is replaced^> 
by a double row of cornice decorated with chailya wdndow ' 
motifs. The entrance is flat-roofed, supported by four pillars 
with a huge chailya window above it separated by the cornice 
(PI. X). The aisle pillars inside have fluted columns with pot 
and foliage capitals. But the most striking new feature of the 
chailya is its zeal for the Buddha figure. In the earlier chailyas 
at Karli and Nasik, the Blessed One is nowhere to be seen in 
the human form ; at Ajanta he can be seen in the human form 
at the facade, in the frieze of niches above the brackets, and 
carved on the monolithic sltlpa inside, which was the main 
object of worship. It was the new I^Iahayana belief which had 
brought about this transformation. The rock-cut sluPa of this 
chailya consists of a high cylindrical drum, decorated with- 
standing or seated Buddha figures between pilasters crowned 
by graceful makara arches. The drum supports the globular 
dome, with the usual pavilion (harinika), and a series of three 
umbrellas {Iri-chhalra) one above the other. 

The vihara cave Nos. XVI and XVII are justly famous for 
their paintings, which will be discussed a little later ; they are 
however equally interesting for their architecture. The cave 
No. XVI is a twenty pillared cave, 65 feet square, having six 
residential cells for the monks on either side, two at either 
end of the verandah and two at the back. Between these twO' 
cells there is a rectangular sanctuary with a large figure of the 
Buddha, seated in pralambapdda posture, i.c., feet hanging 
down. The beauty of the pillars is as remarkable as their 
variety, no two pillars being exactly alike. The generaH 
harmony of design and form, however, prevents variety from' 
being obtrusive. The cave No. XVII is almost similar to 
cave No. XVI. It vi-as long known as the Zodiac cave on 
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account of the ‘Wheel of Life’ {bhavachakra) painted on the 
walls of its verandah. On accovmt of the famous fresco paint- 
ings, these caves produce an effect which can be better 
■]|xperienced than described. All the walls were once covered 
with painted scenes from the life of the Buddha or the Jatakas 
and the roof and the pillars beautified by arabesque and 
ornamental designs in bold outlines and pleasing colours. 

The caves at IMogulrajapuram, Undavalli and Akkannaina- 
danna, excavated under the Vishnukundins, belong to the 
Gupta period. It is interesting to note that their plan is 
modelled on tliat of the Udajmgiri caves in Central India, and 
not on that prevailing nearer home at Guntupalli near Bezwada. 
The architecture of these caves is simple. The facades at 
Mogulrajapuram show two pillars in the centre, two pilasters, 
one on either side, and a Dvarapalaka at each end beside the two 
^ pilasters. The pillars and pilasters are simple and massive, 
being square in section at the base and the top and octagonal 
in the central part. The corbels are rounded at either end, 
and judging from the less weathered ones, fluted. Right above 
the pillars are chaitya windows with heads introduced in them. 
The floral design flanking the chaiiya windows with the head 
on top is tlie precursor of similar pattern on Pallava chaitya 
windows. Above this is sometimes a row of animals spiritedly 
carved. On entry the cave presents a verandah with or with- 
out an additional row of pillars bei'-ond which is a single cell 
or triple cells forming the sanctuarj'. The Undavalli caves ha\'e 
similar architectural features, but are three-storied. 

We must also make a passing reference to the Brahmanical 
cave temple at Udayagiri, near Bhopal, hamng an inscription, 
dated 401 a.d. and referring to the reign of Chandra-gupta II. 
I'll is thus the earliest dated Hindu temple known so far. The 
shrine is partlj’ rock-cut and partly stone-built, as a shallow 
pillared portico has been added in front of the excavated cella. 
This style is just a transition from the pure cave shrines to the 
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struclurnl ones. Tlic jiorlico, the carved doorway and the 
pillars with their 'liowl of Plenty' capitals show the typical 
feature-' of the (Itipta style. 


St;cui.\u AKCHni:cTt;i;i:. 


Secnlar hnildinits of our period are unfortunately not i)re- 
served,' hut some idea of early palaces c.-in he formed hy a 
stndv of their --culiitural rej)resentation at Amaravati and 
Nauarjunikonda. They were imiiosiiii; structures several 
storeys lii.ch. The tyjies of windows included the arched one 
with tinial, the rectanyvdar one and the latticed. Different 
kinds of balustrades are shown ; pilasters and j>ol\7:onal pillar.' 
have fine capitals, some on the model of the e.arlier bell- 
shaped ones with halasa motif at the base. The roof was 
sometimes shaped after the hood of a waeon, sometimes after a i 
simjile rectaneular hut, and sometimes circular with a curvilinear 
tO]) and a single taperint; tinial. The second type was probably 
known as the sdia and the third l:uirii:<ira. Doth are known 
and described in early literary accounts of palaces. Terraces 
and balconies were sometimes open and sometimes canopied, 
the latter bein.e known as rn/uh/ii.v. There were separate 
entrances and exits with fine arched ioratia decoration, as in 
the case of the gateways at Sanchi, which were decorated with 
fresh garlands on occasions. These entrances cut a boundary 
wall much in the same way as in some of finr modern high 
class residential buildings. 

The paintings at Ajanta show that sometimes moderate- 


sized royal pavilions were raised on four cylindrical jiillars 
(manidandikdchalushinyn according to Bana), decorated with 


' J'ossilile, as suggested by Dr. Ccwinamswainv, that the two- 
storeyed pillared hall e.xcavnted in rock at Uparkol in the Junngadh 
state, may have been an under-ground summer chamber of a palacte It 
has a bath attached to it. 
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golden festoons. Tlie roj'al seat was placed under the canopy 
of this audience hall, which was tastefully decorated. Halls 
of audience, both private and public (aslhdnamandapas) , are 
^'’}r.?,..’'eferred to by Bana. Literary evidence further shows that 
palace apartments were usually decorated with paintings ; 
not only palaces but even the houses of rich citizens were 
furnished with separate picture galleries (chUrasadma) and 
concert halls {saugilasdla). 


4. TERR.AcorrA. 

Terracottas fonned another important branch of Gupta art. 
In this modest medium gifted claj- modellers created things of 
real beauty and achieved a wide popular basis for their art. 
The modeller compared favourablj- and at a par with the 
- builder, the painter and the engraver.* Clay figurines served 
r '.A poor man’s sculpture and contributed largely to popularise 
art and culture. As small objects easy to reproduce mechani- 
call}' from moulds ther' were capable of mass production and 
were used both for religious and secular purposes. Men and 
women, passionately fond of recreating beautiful forms, 
employed the terracotta medium with great zeal and success. 
In their home, the drawing room, and the lover’s bed-chamber, 
terracotta figurines showing amorous scenes or forms of 
exquisite beauty were displayed. On the exterior walls of 
houses plaques, depicting deities, dwarfs and animals, or 
narrative scenes from epics and mj'thical stories, were fixed in 
friezes. In the temples and the sliipas also, bigger plaques and 
statues in clay were freely used. On festive occasions terra- 
cotta figurines were specially in demand. At the time of 
^ 

? ‘ Banabhatta skilfully compares these four branches of art. Vaisam- 

) j. \ -na seated statesquelj' in a love-smitten condition is said to appear 
a:, static as a pillar in a building, a figure in painting, a carved statue 
in sculpture or like a figure modelled in clay (stainbliita iva, Ukliita iva, 
ulklrtiaiva, pustainayaiva; Kadambafi, p. 276). 
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llfijyasri’s marriage iimltitudcs of modellers moulded clay 
figures of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, cocoamUs, plantains and 
betel-trees.' Bfina speaks also of female clay figurines holding ^ 
auspicious fruits and technically named anjali-kCtrUui as fixed', 
in the sides of the altar. 

Tile terracotta figures may lie classified under three heads 
(a) gods and goddesses (b) male and female figures, (c) animal 
figurines and miscellaneous objects. 

^^ost of tlie Hindu deities arc represented in tiic terracottas 
of the age ; we have figures of \'ishnu, Kfirtikeya, Siirya, Durgfi, 
Ganga and Yamuna found all over tlic Gangetic jilain. Some 
of these, as tiio.se of Ganga and Yamuna from tlic terraced 
brick temple at Aiiichciiiiatra, arc almost life-size ; their linking 
must have iiresented a difiicult technical jiroblcm, tackled with 
success by the expert potters of the age. 

The group of detached male and female figures shows a 
great variety of forms, including charming representations of 
aristrocratic men and women, figures of foreigners from Persia 
and Central Asia whose influx in the iiopulation introduced 
new facial types too conspicuous to be ignored, and ordinary 
figures of attendants of all classe.-' as grooms and elephant- 
riders, jesters and dwarfs {vdmanaka}, etc. A scientific study 
of the physiognomy of the Sakas, Pahlavas Kushanas, Hunas, 
and other races entering India during the early centuries is 
needed to identifi' the various facial types from amongst hoards 
of terracotta figurines e.xposed in numerous excavations at the 
ancient sites in nortli India. 

The group of heads made of fine well-baked clay originally 
belonged to smaller plaques which were completely pressed 
out of moulds. The faces, combining elegance of feature^ 
Avith gorgeous coiffure,'' constitute a veritable gallery for the * 

* Harshneharita, tr. by Cowell and Thomas, p. 124 

’ Kalidasa often describes alaka to be the mark of a ijcautifnl face, 
the hair of Indumati being referred to as vaJi-bhrilaU. i.e„ frizzled or 
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stud}’ of beautiful types admired in that art-inspired age. 
Hundreds of specimens hold up to our eyes even now 
the charming ideals of feminine beauty immortalised by the 
I’assical poets like Kalidasa and Bana who strive so often to 
paint visions of loveliness as familiar to men and women in 
their times. The terracotta figurines from the recent excavations 
at Rajghat (cf. PI. XI) and Ahichchhatra present a feast of 
Ireauty to the eye and the best female heads skilfully finished 
appear like lyrics expressed in clajL They are remarkable, 
firstly, for the jdeasing variety of coiffure, and secondly, for 
paintings in lines and colours still preserved on some of them. 
Traces of painting were found also on terracottas found at 
Bhita, and so painted terracottas seem to have been not un- 
common. The colours usually used were red, pink, yellow and 
white. 

Finally it may be observed that much of the terracotta 
work of the Gupta period is imbued with the spirit of true art 
pre%’ailing at the time. It can rightly be claimed for the Gupta 
artist that he adorned whatever he touched. The vision of 
Banabhatta that the four quai'ters in his age appeared as if 
beautified by clay modelling (pitstamayaiva chakdHre kakubhdh) 
seems to have been based on the realitj’’ of quantitative pro- 
duction of works of art in clay and stucco. 

5, Painting. 

The art of painting reached its perfection in the Gupta age. 
It appears that training in painting formed a necessary item in 
the cultural make-up of the Gupta citizen and that every cul- 
tured man and woman tried to attain excellence in it during 

Xtivisled in short crisp ringlets (Raghn, VIII, v. 53 ). Female toilet- 
1 experts {Prasadhikas) used scented powder and paste to secure the 
y effect of spiral twisting. Another style consists of hair combed in the 
form of peacock’s feathers, sweeping on the two sides of the central 
parting (referred to by Kalidasa as barha-bhara-ke^a and by Dandin as 
barhi-barlidvali and Ula-mayura-barhi-bhangi-kcSapaia) . 
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our age. In Sanskril dramas and romances portrait painting 
appears as a frequent motif, either as a diversion for the love- 
sick partj* or as a means of uniting it to its object of love. 

The few paintings in the Bedsa caves noticed by J. Duln'cuil * 
have been assigned to the third century a.d. Except for them "• 
pre-Gupta work in painting is almost unkown. The most cele- 
brated examples of Gupta painting are preserved in the wall 
frescos of the Ajanta caves in Hyderabad, the Bagh caves in 
Gwalior State, the Sittannavasal temple in Puddukkottai State 
and in the rock-cut chambers at Sigiriya in Ceylon. 

Originally the majority of the caves at Ajanta were em- 
bellished with paintings, but now they have survived in only 
six viz. Nos. I, II, IX, X, XVI, XVII. Caves IX and X 
show the earliest specimens of Indian painting (c. 1st century 
B.C.), after which for about 300 years there is a gap in our 
evidence. There was a remarkable revival in the Gupta age, 
when most of the famous frescoes in caves Nos. I, II, XVI and 
XVII at Ajanta were painted. 

As regards the technique of these pictures, the surface for 
the paintings was prepared in a very simple way. Pulverised 
rock, cowdung, earth and chaff were mixed and the resultant 
composition was thoroughly pressed on the rather porous 
surface of volcanic traprock. The surface was then levelled 
with a trowel, and after it was dried, the drawings in bold 
outline were directly done by the artists in red ochre {dhalitraga 
dickhana). The colours were also simple. Red ochre, yellow 
ochre, indigo, lapis lazuli, lamp black and chalk were used very 
effectively. There was no attempt at modelling, though at times 
shading was done by dotting and crosslines. High light at 
times was added on the ornaments or nose to give them pro- 
minence. 

The master painters of Ajanta were in love with nature. 
The flowering trees, quietly flowing streamlets and the roaming 
denizens of the forest have received unqualified appreciation 
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from them. The elephants and monkeys, deer and the hare 
are represented with utmost sj'mpathy. They are not mere 
animals to the Indian mind but part and parcel of that pattern 
creation which the artist, the philosopher and the intelligent 
citizen, all alike learnt to understand sympatheticall}'. 

A broad and comprehensive outlook on life inspired the 
painters to greet the whole world as part of their repertoire.' 
In the words of Banabhatte the mural paintings made manifest 
the whole universe {darhia visvarupa) as it u’ere and this epithet- 
conveys most appropriately the comment of a contemporary 
critic. In the words of Rothenstein : “On the hundred walls 
and pillars of these rock-carved temples a vast drama moves 
before our eyes, a drama played by princes and sages and heroes, 
by men and women of every condition, against a man^ellously 
varied scene, among forests and gardens, in courts and cities, 
on wide plains and in deep jungles, while above the messengers 
from heaven move swiftly in the sky. From all these emanates 
a great joj’- in the surpassing radiance of the face of the worldj 
in the physical nobility of men and women, in the strength and' 
grace of animals and the loveliness and purity of birds and 
flowers ; and woven into this fabric of material beaut}- we see 
the ordered pattern of spiritual values of universe.” 

The subjects of these paintings are three-fold, relating to 
decoration, portraiture and narration. The decorati\'e designs'- 
include patterns and scrolls {patrdvalt), figures of animals, 
flowers and trees. Their varietj-, according to Griffiths, is infinite, 
carried into smallest details so that repetition is verj- rare.' 
Graceful figures of fabulous creatures and mj-thological beings; 
such as Suparnas (with a human bust joined to the body of a 
bird), Garudas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, have been 
ypVLsed to fill spaces. 

Of the portraits the central figures are those of the various 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Incidents from the life of Gautama- 
Buddha are freely painted. The great Bodhisattr^a Padampani 
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Avalokitosvai':! in cave I (PI. XII) ^how.s the highest attain- 
nicnt in the way of figure jiainling. We may recog.nize it as the 
very acme of Asiatic pictorial art. The narrative scene;' are 
mostly from the JataUas, which had been alre.idy popuhiri-'-.d 
hy tile sculptors. 

The painting;' in cave X\T date from ahout 50) and are 
slightly earlier than those in the cave XVII. The scene known 
us the 'Dying Prince.''s'‘ in cave XVl lias received niistinted 
[iraise from ('irifhths, lUirgess and I’ergnssou. "I'or jiatho-' .and 
sentiment and the nnmislakeii way of telling its story this 
picture, I consider, cannot he surpassed in the history of art. 
The Florentine could have put better dr.iwiug ami the Wnelian 
belter colour, but neither could have thrown greater expression 
on it”. In cave X\TI we find a considerable amount of work 
of the narrative style still preserved, and the cave lias been 
called literally a picture gallery illuslrating some of the mo.'t 
engrossing einsodes in the birth, life and death of the Buddha. 
The art is more graidiic and less chariniiu;. The ‘.Mother and 
Child’ group (PI. XIII) in cave X\'I 1 i.s iindoubtetlly a very 
attractive specimen of Ajanta art. The scenes of a hunt of lion 
and black buck, and of elejihants in cave XVH are e.NCeptionally 
fine work. According to Mrs. Ilerringham these pictures are 
composed in a light and shade scheme which can scarcely be 
paralleled in Italy before the 17th century and the posing and 
grouping are curiously natural and modern. 

The paintings of cave I and II arc the latest of the series 
and they may be assigned to about the early seventh century. 
The special merit of individual figure.s in cave II con.sist.s in 
clever drawing which shows the artist to have apparentlv gone 
out of his way to invent specially difficult poses. TIic woman 
standing with her left leg bent up (PI. XIV) and the swinging 

‘ This scene really rupresems the final tpisoile of the Sliaddanta 
'Jataka, where the tiueen dies of remorse when she see.> the tnsl.-s 'of the 
noble elephant, who was her husb.ind in the previous birth. 
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figure of lady Irandati are ver\' pleasing. A large picture in 
cave I (Pi. XV) probably shows the Indian king Pulakesin II 
receiAdng an embassy from the Persian king Khusru Parvez.^ 
V, ; This event must have taken place between A.D. 626 and 628. 
Several Bacchanalian groups in cave I show connection with 
the great embassy picture. These seem to illustrate Khusru 
and his queen Shirin drinking together. The faces, the drapery 
and other articles are clearly of Persian influence. 

The paintings at Bagh in Malwa represent only an exten- 
sion of the Ajanta school and in variety of design, vigorous 
execution and decorative qualitj' seem to have ranked as high 
as those at Ajanta. The majority of them are of a secular 
nature. In two of the groups the subject is extremely gay, 
illustrating the performance of the halRsaka, a musical dance, 
acted by a troupe of women led by a man. They are elaborately 
j dressed, singing and dancing with considerable freedom. These 
paintings ma}' be assigned to the middle of the sixth or the 
seventh centuiy. 

The paintings in the cave temple Sittannavasal (Siddhartcim 
■vasa) in Pudukkottai state, although executed in the time of 
Pallava Mahendra-varman, deserve notice here, as thej’’ are in 
the best traditions of the classical art as found in Ajanta. The 
ceiling of the cave contains the representation of a padma-vana, 
a magnificient lake with geese, fish and bufialoes frolicking 
among lotuses in bloom and bud, which some youths are shown 
gathering. The figures are drawn with great care and delicac}’ 
of feeling. The best paintings here are those of a king and his 
queen, and of two dancing nj'mphs, apsarasas, whose exquisite 
grace and elegance are extremely pleasing. 

The paintings in the galleries of a rock-cut citadel perched 
' upon the sinnmit of a tower-shaped hill 600 feet high at Sigiriya 
in Ceylon consist of a procession of noble ladies, richly attired 

' This is, however,- denied by many scholars who believe it to be 
representation of a Buddhistic scene (JBRS. XXX, 185 n). 
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and profusely adorned, proceedinj? to the Buddha temple, 
attended by their maid-servants carryin.tc tlic materials of wor- 
ship. Tlie painters have given us only half or threc-fiuarter 
length portraits, and their work is of high merit. Whether 
they were natives of Ceylon or immigrants from India we do 
not know. 

The paintings of our age show the art at its best. The 
assurance and delicacy of lines, the brilliancy of colours, the 
richness of expression informed with a. buoyant feeling and 
pulsating life, have rendered this art sujireme for all times. 

(3. CiKNKRAl. ESTIMATK. 

The above brief survey of the various aspects of the Gupta 
art must have shown the reader that its characteristic features 
are refinement or elegance, simplicity of expression and domi- 
nant spiritual purpose. En ensemble these characteristics give 
Gupta art an individualitj’, which has remained unchallenged 
so far. In the first place this art is marked by refinement and 
restraint, which arc the signs of a highly develoiicd cultural 
taste and aesthetic enjoyment. The artist no longer relies on 
volume to give an impression of grandiose, but focuses his 
attention on elegrance which is not lost in the exuberance of 
ornaments. The keynote of his art is balance and freedom 
from the dead-weight of conventions. The dictum is at once 
apparent if we compare the standing life-size figure of the 
Gupta Buddha of Yasadinna with the colossal standing Bodhi- 
sattva in the Sarnath Museum, both from Mathura and in red 
sandstone. The exuberance and Avhirlpool movement of Amara- 
vati marbles yielded place to an aesthetic sobriety in the treat- 
ment of drapery, ornament and other elements of decoration. 

Whatever emerges from the hands of the Gupta artist 
appears perfectly natural ; there is no place for over-elaboration. 
This work is not the product of the craftsman’s mechanical skill. 
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liiil the resiill of the discriininaling taste of a true artist who 
is conscious of his self and is master of his technique. The 
art creations become real samples of lalilakala, a term met with 
for flic first time in Kfdidasa {Ragliti, VIII, v. 67). 

Anotlier characteristic of Gupta art is the concept of beauty 
for which we have the very appropriate term rupam, used again 
by the same great poet. Tlie men and women in this art-loving 
age a]'ij>lied themselves to tlie worship of beautiful form in many 
ways. But aesthetic culture did not weaken the strong struc- 
ture and stamina of life or bedim its supreme objective by 
yielding to the riotous worship of the senses. Art was wor- 
shipiicd in order to deepen the consciousness of the soul and 
awaken it to a new sense of spiritual joy and nobility. Kalidasa, 
the supreme genius and poet of this age, has e.xpressed this 
attitude of life devoted to beauty in a sentence addressed to 
Parvati, the goddess of Personal Charm, by her consort Siva : 
'O fair damsel, the popular saying that beauty does not lead to 
sin is- full of unexceptionable truth’* The path of virtue is the 
path of beauty — this appears to be the guiding impulse of life 
in the Gupta age. To create lovely forms and harness them 
to the needs of higher life — this was the golden harmony that 
made Gupta art a thing of such perpetual and inexhaustible 
attraction. 

This leads us to another distinguishing feature of Gupta 
art, namely its profound religious and spiritual appeal, its basic 
inspiration from a higher source investing it not only with 
great cliann but also with universal significance. Tlie epic of 
the life whicli the master artists painted on a colossal scale 
in the caves at Ajanta has become for all times the standing 
commentar\' on the grand ordered patterns of good and evil 
manifesting themselves in each individual’s life and also the 
whole world. The painted forms of gods and sages, of kings 

’ Yacluchyalc Pareati pCipavrittayc ua rupawilyavyabliichtiri tad- 
vachah. Kuiildra, V, v. 30. 
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and counsellors, of queens and attendants, enibelHslicd with 
personal charm and majesty, present to the eye the choicest ex- 
pressions which spiritual reality can assume in coming down 
from the divine to the human plane. It seems as if art’s func- j 
tion was to visualise the ideal of Amitlara-jvditavdj’ii, so often 
declared as life’s supreme goal in the written records of the age. 
Religion, however, did not impede the free development of 
art on the purely aesthetic side. In the narrative paintings of 
Ajanta charming and delicate scenes from contemporary life 
are inserted freel3*. Scenes of home and palace life, toilet and 
sports, festivities and processions have converted these paint- 
ings into a record of permanent value and beauty. 

Another distinguishing feature of Gupta art is its simpli- 
city of style and felicity of expression by which great ideas 
take a concrete form in a natural and easy manner. The 
technique and subject of art were blended in a characteristic 
harmonj*. The outer form and the inner meaning are knit 
together like bodj* and mind. In the words of Kfilidasa this 
fusion of the inner and outer elements is like the coalescence 
of Thought and Speech in a manner as natural and perfect as 
the union of ParvatT and Paramesvara in the ideal Ardha- 
narityara form. The concise formula of “knit like Word and 
Sense’’ {Vdgarthdv-h-a-sampriklau) represents the ideal of 
harmony and synthesis achieved in this period in many spheres 
of thought and life, and not the least in the domain of art. 

The above survey of the main characteristics of Gupta art 
will show that it is but natural that there should be a general 
agreement among scholars and art-critics that it represents 
ancient Indian art at its best. It is its strength and the domi- 
nant position at homo that was the real secret of its inspiring ^ 
vitality abroad. The honourable position, which the Gupta art-f'- 
occupied in India, infused it with such power and prestige as 
enabled it to mould the art traditions of the greater part of Asia. 
Transplanted in new environs beyond the borders of India Avith 
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its inherent vigour and richness of contents, this art brought 
into being the cultural eniiiire of Greater India whose immortal 
glories have been unearthed from the waterless deserts of 
Central Asia and the fertile islands of the east. The conven- 
tions of fresco painting especially found a congenial home in 
Central Asia and China, and were received with enthusiasm by 
many foreign races which had come under the influence of 
Buddhism and which looked for inspiration to India in tlie 
matter of culture, religion and literature. 
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and counsellors, of queens and attendants, einbelHshed with 
personal charm and majesty, present to the eye the choicest ex- 
pressions which spiritual reality can assume in coming down . ^ 
from the divine to the human plane. It seems as if art’s fimc- i - ■ 
tion was to visualise the ideal of Anxdiara-jniinavnpli , so often 
declared as life’s supreme goal in the written records of the age. ^ 
Religion, however, did not impede the free development of 
art on the purely aesthetic side. In the narrative paintings of 
.■\janta charming and delicate scenes from contemporary life 
are inserted freely. Scenes of home and palace life, toilet and 
sports, festivities and processions have converted these paint- 
ings into a record of permanent value and beauty. 

Another distinguishing feature of Gupta art is its simpli- 
city of style and felicity of expression by which great ideas 
take a concrete form in a natural and easy manner. The 
technique and subject of art were blended in a characteristic w 
harmoiijN The outer form and the inner meaning are knit 
together like body and mind. In the words of Kfilidasa this 
fusion of the inner and outer elements is like the coalescence 
of Thought and Speech in a manner as natural and perfect as 
the union of Parvati and Parainesvara in the ideal Ardha- 
narisvara form. The concise formula of ‘‘knit like Word and 
Sense” (Vagarthav-iva-sampriklau) represents the ideal of 
liarmonj' and synthesis achieved in this period in many spheres 
of thought and life, and not the least in the domain of art. 

The above survey of the main characteristics of Gupta art 
will show that it is but natural that there should be a general 
agreement among scholars and art-critics that it represents 
ancient Indian art at its best. It is its strength and the domi- 
nant position at home that was the real secret of its inspiring 
vitality abroad. The honourable position, which the Gupta art-f'-^ 
occupied in India, infused it with such power and prestige as 
enabled it to mould the art traditions of the greater part of Asia. 
Transplanted in new environs beyond the borders of India Avith 
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M.ALAVAS AND YAUDHEYAS 
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1. 

2S2 V.E. 

Nandsa Yiipa 

El. XXVI (in press) 

2. 

42S V.E. 

Bijaygadh Yiipa 

CII. Ill, 251. 



MAUKHARIS OF BADVA 

I. 

295 V.E. 

Badva Yupa 

El. XXIII, 42. 

2. 

— 

Badva Yupa 

El. XXIV, 251. 



aiAGHA KINGS 


The era 

is assumed 

to be the Saka era ; for 

other views see Chap. 



BHIM.tSEX.A 


1. 

52 S.E. 

Ginj'a 

E/. Ill, 306. 



BH.iDK.A-M.AGHA 


2_ 

SI S.E. 

Kosam — S 

El. XXIV, 253. 

3. 

86 S.E. 

Kosam — S 

El. XVIII, 160. 

•t. 

87 S.E. 

-Allahabad Museum 

El. XXIII, 245. 

5. 

87 S.E. 

Allahabad Museum 

El. XXIII, 245. 



SIV.t-ALVGH.t 


6. 

— 

Kosam — S 

El. XVIII, 159. 



V.AISK.W.AS.A 


7. 

107 S.E. 

Kosam — S 

El. XXIV, 146. 
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S. 

130 S.E. 

Kosani — B 

IC. Ill, 177. 



WESTERN KSII.ATRAPAS 



RUDRA-D.AJIAX I 


I. 

73 S.E. 

Junagadh — S 

EL VIII. 36. 



JIV.A-UAAUX I 


2. 


Junagadh — S 

El. XVIII, 339. 



RUDRA-SIilHA 1 


o. 

103 S.E. 

Gunda — S 

EL XVI, 233. 

4. 

__ 

Junagadh 

EL XVI, 239. 



RUDR.A-SE.VA I 


S. 

122 S.E. 

Sluiwasar 

Bha^nagar Inscr. p. 2. 

6. 

127(6 ?) S.E 

Jasdan — P 

El'^XVI, 236. 



RUDRA-SniHA ir 

7. 

228 S.E. 

Watson Museum 

JFalsoii Museum Report 




for 1919-20, p. 7. 

8. 

232 S.E. 

Jlulwasar — S 

Bhavnagar luscr. p. 23. 



SAK/V SR1DHARA-A^ARJLAX 

9. 

241 S.E.(?) 

Sanchi Museum — S 

JASB. XIX, 341. 


A 

DISTANT DESCENDANT OF 

chashtaxa 

10. 

— 

3Iewasa — S 

IVatsoii Museum Report 




for 1923-4, p. 12. 



MAHAOEA'I RRABHUDAMA 

11. 

~ 

Basarli clay seal 

ASIR. 1913-4, p. 136. 



I’aK.aTAKAS— MAIN 

BRANCH 



KUDKA-SEXA I 


1. 

__ 

Deotek — ^Br 

POC. ITII, 613. 



PRITHVI-SHEXA 

I 

2. 

— 

Nacliae-ki-Talai — S 

CH. Ill, 234. 

3. 

— 

Ganj — S 

EL XITI, 13. 


I'RABHAVATl-GUrlA AND THE HCIR-APt'AREXT DIVAKAEA-SEXA 
13 R.Y, Poona-CP. El. XV, SO. 


4 . 
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1^0. 

5. 

2 R.y. 

Kotliuraka — CP. 

EL XXVI, 155. 

6. 

13 R.Y. 

Belora— CP. 

EL XXIV, 265. 

7. 

IS R.Y. 

Cliammak — CP. 

CIL III, 236. 

8. 

IS R.Y. 

Siwani — CP. 

CII. Ill, 243. 

9. 

19 R.Y. 

Riddliapur — CP. 

JASB. XX, 56. 

10. 

23 R.Y. 

Indore — CP. 

EL XXns 52. 

n. 

23 R.Y. 

Dudia — CP. 

EL III, 25S. 

12. 

23 R.Y. 

Tirodi — CP. 

EL XXII, 167. 

13. 

27 R.Y. 

Pattajia — CP. 

EL XXIII, 81. 

14. 

— 

Belora— CP. 

EL XXR', 260. 

15. 

— 

Patna Musenni — CP. 

]BORS, XIV, 465. 

16. 

— 

Mansar — CP. 

Nagpur Vuivcrsity Jour- 

17. 


PRIIHW-SHEX.A II 
Balaghat — CP. 

nal, No. 3, p. 20. 

EL IX, 267. 

IS. 


X.AME OF THE KING LOST 

Drug— CP. EL XXII, 207. 

19. 

— 

.A PRmTE V.AK.AT.\K.A RECORD 

.Amaraoti — S EL XV, 267. 

1. 

37 R.Y. 

VaKaT.AK.AS— BASIJI BRANCH 

nXUHYASAKTI II 

Basiin — CP. EL XXVI, 137. 

2. 

_ 

DEVA-SESA 

India Ofnce — CP. 

NIA. II, 176. 

3. 


HARI-SHE.VA 

Ajanta — C. 

Avd. Ar. S. XIV. 

4. 

— 

Ghatotkaclia — C. 

ASU'L IV, I3S. 

5. 



X.AME UNKNOWN 

.Ajanta — C. 

4[SnT. IV, 129. 

1. 

.'■Jl R.Y. 

N.AD-A DYNASTY 

bhav.att.a-varman 

Ritlipur — CP. 

EL XIX, 100. 

2. 

12 R.Y. 

SK.ANDA-VARNIAN 

Podagadh — S 

EL XXI, 153. 
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ABHIRA KING ISVARA-SEXA 

Serial Year Find-place Reference 

No. 

1. 9 R.Y’. Nasik El. VIII, 88. 

TRAlKPTAliA KING D.AHRA-SENA 

Pardi— CP. EL X, 51. 

TRAIKUTAKA king r'YVGHRA-SENA, 

Surat — CP. El. XI, 219. 

Kanheri— CP. B. JBBRAS. V, 32. 

CONNECTED INSCRIPTIONS 

BHARA KING BHAGAD.ITTA 

1. — Pauni— S El. XXIV, 11. 

KING SIVAN.ANDI 

2. — Padam Pawaya — S ASIR. 1915-6, p. 107. 

CHAPTERS VI— XI 
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I. Inscriptions 

1. Fleet, J. F. Corpus Inscriptionum ladicarum. Vol. Ill (Inscriptions 

of the Early Gupta kings and their Successors). Calcutta, 1888. 

2. Sircar D. C. Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and 

Civilisation. Calcutta, 1943. 

A complete list of inscriptions bearing on the history of this period 
is given at the end of this bibliography. Important articles concerning 
their interpretation are given under ‘References’ against each. 

n. Coins 

1. -Allan, J. Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dvnasties and of 

SaSahka king of Gauda (in the British Museum).' London, 1914. 

2. Smith, V. A. Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
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1. Beal, S. Si-yu-ki Buddhist Records of the Western World, tr from 
the Chinese Hiuen Tsang. 2 Vols. London 
1906. ’ 

2 Life of Hiuen Tsang by the Shaman Hwui-li. 

London, 1911. 
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of the Chinese monk Fa-hien’s Travels. Oxford, 1886. 

-5. Takakusu, J. A. Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in 
India and the Malay Arcliipelago, by I-tsing. Oxford, 1896. 
45. Watters, T. On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India. 2 vols. Ivondon, 
1908. 

IV. Literary Works 

1. Ar 3 ’amanjusrlmulakalpa, ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri. "I'd. III. 

Trivandrum, 1925. 

:2. Devl-Chandragupta. 

3. Kaumudimahotsava. 

4. Pargiter, F. E. D 3 ’nasties of tbe Kali Age. Oxford, 1913. 

B. Moderx Works 

I. Historical Texts 

I. Banerji, R. D. Age of the Imperial Guptas. Benares, 1933. 

.2. Basak, R. G. History of Northern-Eastern India. Calcutta, 1934. 

3. Dandekar, R. N. Histor 3 ' of the Guptas. Poona, 1941. 

A. Jayaswal, K. P. History of India, 150-350 a.d. Lahore, 1933 

5. Imperial History of India. Lahore, 1934. 

6. Raychaudhuri, H. C. Political History of Ancient India (4th ed.). 

Calcutta, 193S. 

7. Saletore, R. N. Life in the Gupta Age. Bombay, 1943. 

8. Smith, V. A. Earh- History of India (4th ed.). O.xford, 1924. 

9. Upadhya 3 -a, B. Gupta Samraj 3 'aka Itihas (in Hindi). 2 vols. 

Allahabad, 1939. 

The books of Ja 3 'aswal and Saletore are of little use. Most of 
Jayaswal’s theories have been rejected b 3 ' scholars and Saletore’s 
■chapters on Political history are full of mistakes. The best treatment 
of the Gupta period will be found in Dr. Rai'chaudhuri’s book. The 
two works by R. D. Banerji and R. N. Dandekar contain useful informa- 
■tion, but are less reliable in respect of details. 

II. Select Articles 

1. Ai 3 -angar, S. K. Studies in Gupta Historv (published as Supple- 

■ ments to 'JIH. V &- VI). 

2. Altekar, A. S. Attribution of Chandragupta-KumaradevI type (Ahini. 

Suppl. XLVII, lOb—JRASBL. III). Calcutta, 1937. 

- 3. Bhandarkar, D. R. Identification of the Princes and Territories 

mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
(IHQ. I, 250). 

4. Bose, S. K. Studies in Gupta Palaeography (IC. IV, 181, 325). 

- 5. Das Gupta, N. N. On the Successors of Kumaragupta I (B. C. Law 

Volume, p. 617). 
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6 Ganguly, D. C. Early Home of the Imperial Guptas {IHO. XIV,. 

532). 

7 Heras J. Relations between the Guptas, Kadambas and Vakatakas 

{JBORS. XII, 455). 

8. Jayaswal, K. P. Kalki [lA. Xl/VI, 145). 

9 Majumdar, R. C. Successors of Kumaragupta I (JASB. XS. XVII, 
249). 

10. Saraswati, S. K. Gold Coin of Budhagupta (IC. I, 691-92). 

11. Sen Gupta, P. C. Gupta Era (JRASBL. VIII. 41). 

Articles on the historical data of Kaumudlmahotsaz'a and Dcvi- 
Chandragupta have been enumerated in footnotes. 


EIST OF GUPTA INSCRIPTIONS 


Abbreviations ; — B — Buddhist Image. Br — Brahmanical Image. C — Cave. 
CP. — Copper-plate. J — Jaina Image. P — Pillar. S — Stone. 

(Unless otherwise stated the 3 -ear refers to the Gupta Era. The 
object on which the inscription is engraved is mentioned after the 
find-place.) 




SAJIUDRA-GUPIA 

Serial 

No. 

Year 

Find-place 

1. 

2. 

5 

9 

Nalanda — CP. 

Ga3-a— CP. 

3. 


.Allahabad — P 


4. 

— 

Eran— S 



CHANDRA-GUPTA II 

5. 

61 

Alathura — P 

6. 

82 

I^dayagiri — C 

7. 

88 

Gadhwa — S 

8. 

93 

Sanchi — S 

9. 

— 

Mathura — S 

10. 

— 

Udar-agiri — C 

11. 


Basarh Cla}- Seals 
(Govinda-gupta) 



KUMAR.A-GUPTA I 

12. 

96 

Bilsad — P 

13. 

98 

Gadhwa — S 

14. 

106 

Uda 3 -agiri — C 

15. 

113 

Pliauaidaha — CP. 


Reference 

EL XXV, 50 ; XXVI, 135. 
CII. Ill, 254; It. X, 77 r 
XI, 225. 

Cn. Ill, I; IHQ. I, 250; 
JBORS. XVTII, 207 ; 
JRAS. 1935, D. 697 ; EL. 
XXII, 35. 

cn. Ill, 18; JIH. XIV, 
27; XrX, 27. 


EL XXI, 1 ; IHO. XVIH, 
271 ; ABORT. XVIH,. 
166. 

CII. Ill, 21. 

CII. Ill, 36. 

CII. Ill, 29. 

CII. Ill, 25. 

CII. Ill, 34. 

ASR. 1903-4, p. 107. 


CII. Ill, 42. 

CII. m, 40; cf. also- 
pp. 264, 267. 

CII. Ill, 258. 

EL XVIII, 347. 
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Serial 

No. 

Year 

Find-place 

Reference 

16. 

113 

Mathura — 

El. 11, 210. 

17. 

116 

Tumain — S 

BI. XXVI, 115. 

IS. 

117 

Karaindanda — ^Br. 

El. X, 71. 

19. 

120 

Kulaikuri — CP. 

IHQ. XIX, 12. 

20. 

124 

Damodarpur — CP. 

BI. XV, 129. 

21. 

128 

Damodarpur — CP. 

El. XV, 132; XVII, 193. 

22. 

128 

Baigram— CP. 

El. XXI, 78. 

23. 

129 

Mankuwar — 

CII. Ill, 45. 

24. 

— 

Gadhwa — S 

CII. Ill, 39. 

25. 


Basarh Clay Seals 
(Ghafotkacha-gupta) 

SKANDA-GUPTA 

ASR. 1903-4, p. 107. 

26. 

136-8 

Juuagadh Rock 

CII. Ill, 56. 

27. 

141 

Kahaum — P 

CII. Ill, 65. 

28. 

141 

Rewa — P 

Summarv of Papers (Part 
II), 12th Or. Conf. p. 
39. 

29. 

146 

Indore — CP. 

CH. Ill, 68. 

30. 


Bhitari— P ClI. Ill, 52. 

GOVINDA-GUPTA AND PRABHAKARA 

31. 

V.S. 524 
(467 A.D.) 

Mandasor Fort Wall 

NAUASIXtHA-GUPTA 

ASR. 1922-3, p. 187. 

32. 

- — 

Nalanda Clay Seal 

KUMARA-GUPTA II (OR 

MASI. No. 66, p. 65. 

Ill) 

33. 

154 

Samath — B 

ASR. 1914-5, p. 124. 
JASB. DVIII, 89. 

34. 

— 

Bhitari Seal 

35. 


Nalanda Seal 

DUDHA-GUPIA 

MASI. No. 66, pp. 66-7; 
lA. XIX, 225. 

36. 

157 

Sarnath — ^B 

ASR. 1914-5, p. 125. 

37. 

159 

Paharpur — CP. 

BI. XX, 61. 

38. 

163 

Damodarpur — CP. 

El. XV, 134. 

CII. Ill, 88. 

39. 

165 

Eran — ^P 

40. 

— 

Damodarpur — CP. 

El. XV, 138; rc. V, 432. 

41. 

— 

Nalanda Seal 

MASI. No. 66, p. 64; 
mo. XIX, 119, 272. 


(An unpublished inscription of Bndha-gupta on a pillar at Benares 
is referred to in IHQ. XIX, 123.) 


OTHER GUPTA KINGS 

42. — (Successor of Bihar — P CH. Ill, 47 ; JBORS. 

Puru-gupta) XIX, 377; IC. X, 

170. 


31 
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Serial 

No. 

Year 

Name of the 
King 

Find-place 

Reference 

43. 

169 



Nandanpnr — CP. 

EL XXIII, 52. 

44. 

— 

Vishnn-gnpla 

Nrdanda Seal 

El. XXVI, 235; IHQ. 
XIX, 119 

45. 

188 

Vaijiya-gupta 

Gunaighar — CP. 

IHO. VI, 40. 

46. 

— 

Vainya-gupta 

Nrdaiida Seal 

.M.167. No. 60, p. 67; 
IHO. XIX, 275. 

47. 

191 

Blumu-gupta 

Fran— 1’ 

CD. ~ III, 91; EL 
XXII, 16; IHQ. 
XIX. 143. 

48. 

224 — Dainodarjnir — Ul. XV, 142; XVII, 

CP.. 193, fn. 1. 

iNSCKimoNS or coxTr.MPORtuv uin.iiKS .\nd dymstie.s 

49. 

461 (V.S.) 

Nara-varnian 

Mandasor — S 

EL XII, 315; XIV, 
371. 

50. 

474 (V.S.I 

Nara-vannan 

Ihiiar Koira— S 

EL XXVI, 130; 

JBOU.S. XXIX, 127 

51. 

480 (V.S.) 

Visva-vannan 

Gangdhar — S 

CD, 111, 72. 

52. 

493 and 

529 (V.S.) 

Bandhu- 

varinan 

Mandasor — S 

CD. Ill, 79; 1C. Ill, 
379; IV, 110, 262, 
361; VI. no, 339. 
S. K. Aiyangar 
Com. Vo!., p. 69. 

53. 

156 

Hastin 

Khoh — CP. 

CD. Ill, 93. 

54. 

163 

Haslin 

Khoh — CP. 

CD. Ill, 100. 

55. 

191 

Hastin 

Majhgawan — C P 

. CD. Ill, 106 

56. 

198 

Hastin 

Kavagrani — CP. 

EL XXI, 124. 

57. 

199 

Saihkshobha 

Betnl— CP. 

EL VIII, 2S4. 

58. 

209 

Sariikshobha 

Khoh— CP. 

CD. Ill, 112. 

59. 

— 

Hastin and 
Sarvanatha 

Bluunara — CP. 

CD. Ill, 110; IHO. 
XXI, 137. 

60. 

174 

Jayanatha 

Karitalai — Cl’. 

CD. HI, 117. 

61. 

177 

Jayanatlia 

Khoh— CP. 

CD. Ill, 121. 

162. 

191 

Sarvanatha 

Sohaval— CP. 

EL XIX, 129. 

63. 

193 

Do. 

Khoh— CP. 

CD. Ill, 125. 

64. 

197 

Do. 

Do. 

CD. Ill, 132. 

65. 

214 

Do. 

Do. 

CD. Ill, 135. 

66. 

— 

Do. 

Do. 

CD. Ill, 129. 

(For the era 
P-. 159 fti.) 

67. 

used in Nos. 

Chandra 

60-65, cf. EL 

Meharauli — 
Iron P 

XXIII, 171 ; Bh. List, 

CD. Ill, 139. 

68. 

1 (Regnal) 

Toramana 

Fran — S 

Cli. in, 159. 

69. 

15 (Regnal) 

Mihiraknla 

Gwalior — S 

CD. in, 162. 

70. 

589 (V.S.) 

YaSodharman 

Mandasor — P 

1 CD. Ill, 142, 150; 
( lA. XVIII, 219; 

71. 

Ya^odhannan 

Mandasor — S 

) XX, 188. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SOUTH INDIA 
A. Original Socrcks 

Inscriptions— Detailed references are given in the Chapier. 

B. Moderx Works 

1. Gopnlncliari, K. Earlv Historv of the Andhra Countrv. Madras, 
1941. 

. Gopalan, R. History of the Pallavas of Kanchi. Madras, 1928. 

. Joiiveau Dubreuil, G. Ancient Historv of the Deccan. Pondicherrv, 
1920. 

. Minakshi, C. Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas. 
Madras, I93S. 

. Moraes, G. AI. Kadambakula. Bombay, 1931. 

. Rice, B. L- Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions. London, 1909. 

. Sircar. D. C. Successors of the Satavrihanas in the Lower Deccan. 
Calcutta, 1939. 

CHAPTER XIII 

HISTORY OF CEYLON 
A. Literary Sources : Pali 

Ddtha-vanisa, ed. & tr. by B. C. Law. Lahore, 1925. 

Dlpavariisa, ed. & tr. by H. Oldenberg. London, 1879. 
Hatlliavaiiagalla-vihara-vathsa, ed. by James d’Alwis. 

Mahavatitsa, earlier portion of the clironicle by Alahanama, ed. by 
W. Geiger {P. T. S.). London, 1908. Tr. by the same {P. T. S.). 
London, 1912. 

5. Alahavariisa, the more recent portions of the chronicle also known 

as the Ciilavatiisa, ed. by W. Geiger (P. T. S.). London, 1925. 
Tr, by the same (P. T. S,K London, 1929. 

6. Mahavariisa : Chaps. 1-36 tr. by G. Tumour and 37-100 tr. by L. C. 

Wijesinha. Colombo, 1909. 

A. LITER.ARY' Sources : Sinhalese 

1. Attanagalu-vahsa, ed. by M. Kumaranatunga. Colombo, B.E. 2466. 

2. Daladapujavaliya, ed. by K. M. Perera. Colombo, 1893. 

3. Daiadasirita, ed. by E. S. Rajasekhara. Colombo, 1920. 

4. Nikiiya Sangraha, ed. by D. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe. Colombo, 

1890. Tr. by C. M. Fernando with an Introduction by W. F. 
Gunawardhana. Colombo, 1908. 

5. Pujavahya, Chap. 34 ed. by M. Medhanfcara Thera and tr. under the 

title, 'A Contribution to the History of Ceylon’ by B. Guna- 
sekara. Colombo, 1895. 

6. Rajaratnakaraya, ed. by Simon de Silva. Colombo, 1907. 

7. Rajavaliya, ed. by B. Gunasekara. Colombo, 1911. Tr. bj' the same. 

Colombo, 1900. 
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B. Modern Works 

1. Codrington, H. W. History of Ceylon. London, 1920. 

2. Pridham, C. Historical, Political and Statistical Account of Ceylon , 

and its Dependencies. 2 vols. London, 1849. 

C. iVRCHAEOEOGY, EPIGRAPHY, NUMISMATICS AND ART 

1. Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Annual Reports, 1890-1939. Colombo. 

2. Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Memoirs, I-IV. Colombo. 

3. Cevlon Journal of Science, Sec. A., I il' II. 

4. Co’drington, H. W. Ceylon Coins and Currency in the Memoirs of 

the Colombo Museum. Colombo, 1924. 

5. Coomarasvamy, A. K. History of Indian and Indonesian .\n. 

London, 1927. 

6 . Epigraphia Zeylanica, I-IV. 

The following inscriptions published in EZ. have a special bearing 
on the period dealt with in this chapter : 

1. Perumaiyan-hulam Rock Inscription of Vasabha — EZ. I, Cti-73. 

2. Palu Makichch.ava Rock Inscription of Gajabfihu I — Ibid. 208-11. 

3. JetaA-anaruma Slab Inscription of Kanittha Tissa — Ibid. 252-59. 

4. Thuparama Slab Inscription of Gajabahu I — Ibid. Ill, 114, 19. 

5. Runavalisaa Pillar Inscription of Buddhadasa — Ibid. 120-2G. 

6 . Two Rock Inscriptions at V-'-" ' 9 . 

7. Tonigala Rock Inscription of .' • . ' , . 172-88. 

8 . Kataragaina Inscriptions— Ibid. 212-25. 

9. Anuradiiapura Slab Inscription of Khudda Parinda— fbid. IV, 

111-15. 

10. Nagirikanda Rock Inscription of Kumaradasa— fbid. 115-28. 

11. Habassa Rock Inscription — Ibid. 213-17. 

12. Vessagirij'a Rock Inscription of Sirinaga II — Ibid. 218-22. 

13. Rock Inscription of Gotbabhaya at Timbirivava — Ibid. 223-28. 

14. Vallipuram Gold plate Inscription of the reign of Vasabha — 

Ibid. 229-37. 

15. Fragmentary Inscription from Jetavanarama, now in the 

Colombo JIuseum — Ibid. 240-52 

7. Muller, E. .Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. London, 1883. 

D. Seeect Articles in Journal.s 

1. Geiger, Wilhelm. Konigsnamen in den Brahmi Inscriften Ceylons, 

Festschrift fiir M. Wintemitz zum Siebsigsten Geburtstag’. 
pp. 313-21. Leipzig, 1933. 

2. Levi, Sylvain. Les Missions de Wang Hiuen-Tse dans ITnde f7..4. 

1900, pp. 297 £f & 410 £f). The portion relating to Cevlon has 
been translated into English by J. M. Seneviratne and published 
in the Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, 

3. I^and Mahallaka Naga, their relalion- 
-4. Smith V. A. Inscriptions’ of Malianama at Bodhgaya {I A. XXX, 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 

Tlic cliapter is based raaiuly upon facts collected from inscriptions 
,and coin-legends, to ■which reference has been made in foot notes. The 
-'following are additional sources ; 

1. Banerji, R. D. Age of the Imperial Guptas. Benares, 1933. 

2. Bloch, T. Excavations at Basrah (4SR. 1903-04, pp. 81-122). 

3. Brihaspati-Smriti (GOS. LXXXA’). Baroda, 1941. 

4. Legge, J. A. Record of the Buddliist Kingdoms, being an account 

of the Chinese monk Fa-hein’s Travels. Oxford, 1886. 

5. Narada-Smriti (SBE. XXXIII). Oxford, 1889. 

6. Saletore, R. N. Life in the Gupta Age. Bombay, 1943. 

7. Upadhyaya, B. Gupta Samrajya ka Itihas (Hindi). Allahabad, 1939. 

8. Yajfiaval'kya-Stnrili. Bombay, 1918. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE COINAGE 

1. .Mian, J. Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India (in the British 

Museum) . London, 1936. 

2. Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and of 

Sa^anka, King of Gauda {in the British Museum). 
London, 1914. 

5. .Mtekar, A. S. New Naga Coins and the Identity of Bhavanaga 

{JNSl. V, 21-27). 

■4. Some Alleged Naga and Vakataka Coins [JNSI. V, 

111-34).' 

. 5 . Cunningham, .A. Coins of the Indo-Scythians. London, 1888-92. 

(Reprinted from the Numismatic Cltronicle). 

6. Later ludo-Scytliians. London. 1893-94. (Re- 

printed from the Numismatic Chronicle). 

7. Coins of Mediaeval India. London, 1894. 

8. Martin. Coins of Kidara and Later Kushanas (A'lnu. Siippl. XLVII, 

23-30 — JRASBL. III). Calcutta, 1937. 

9. Motichandra. Hoard of Kausambl Coins from Fatehpur (/A 51. II, 

95-108). 

JO. Rapson, E. J- Indian Coins. Strassburg, 1898. 

1 . Catalogue of the Indian Coins of the Andhra D\-nasty, 

Western Kshatrapas, etc. (in the British Museum) . 
London, 1908. 

12. Stnith, A'. A. Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Vol. I. O.xford, 1906. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

COLONIAL AND CULTCUAL 1-XI'ANSlON 

I. lNsri.-lNr)i.\ 

1. Cliaterji, li. K. IiuHrin CulHiral Innmnci; iit CaiiilKnItii. CalcuUa, 

1928! 

2. Mnjumdar, U. C. Am-iL-nt Lulian Colonics in tlic I'ar l-.ast ; 

Vol. I. Chaini>ri. Lahore, 1927. 

Vol. n. Suvanindvljia. ITs. 1 2. Dacca, 

1937-38. 

3. Ivanil)njailc<a. Afnilra.s, I9M 

.5, Hindu Colonics in the I'ar ICasi. Calcntla, I9M. 

II. K.\stkkn TruKi.sTss snd China 

1. Bagchi, P. C. Le Canon Ilonddliiiiut cn Chine. Vol. I. Paris, 1927. 

2. — India and China. Caknlta, 1911. 

3. Chakravarli, N. P. India and Central .Asia. CalciUta. 

•1. Glioshal, D. N. Ancient Indian CiiUnrc in .\r)L;liaiiisVa;i. Calcutta. 
5. Stein, A. .Ancient Khotaii. Oxford, 1907. 

G. Serindia. Oxforti, 1921. 

7 Inncriiiost .Asia. O.vford, 1928. 

CHAPTER XVH 

INTP.RCOrKSl-: WITH TUI-: WHSTI'KN WORLD 

7. Charlesivorth. .31. 1*. Tradi-roiite and Conimcrcc of the Roman 
Empire. Cainhridt:e, 1921. 

2. Kennedy, J. Early Coniinerce with Babylon IJRA.S. 1S9S, pp, 2.80 ff), 

3. Priaul.s:, Osmond de Beauvoir. Indian Travels of .Apollnnins of 

Tyna and the Indian Kmhassic.s to Koine. London. 1873. 

•1. Rawlinson, H. O. Intercourse hetween India and the Western 
World. CamhridKc, 1910. 

5. Foreign Influences in the Civilisation of .Ancient 

India (/BBR/l.S. NXIII, 217 fl.). 

0. Sastri, K. .A. N. P'oreigu Notice.s of South India. .Madras, 1939. 

7. Smith, V. .A. Graeco-Roman Influence on the Civili..nlion of Ancient 

India (JASIi. LVIII, 107 If.). 

8. Tarn, W. W. Hellenistic Civilisation. London, 1930. 

9. AAkriningtoii, E. H. Coniinerce between the Roman Eininre and 

India. Cambridge, 1928. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

SOCI.AL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

This chapter is based mainly upon the data collected from inscrii)- 
tions to which references have been given in the footnotes. The follow- 
ing are additional sources : 
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1. Altekar. A. S. Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation. lienare'^ 

1958. 

2 . Bloch, T. Excavations at Basarh (ASR. 1903-04, pp. 81-122). 

3. Brihaspati-Smyiti (GOS. LXXXV). Baroda, 1941. 

4. Narada-Smyiti (SEE. XXXHI). Oxford, 1889. 

5. Saletore, R. N. Life in the Gupta Age. Bombay, 1943. 

6 . Sewell, R. Roman Coins found in India (7R/15.’ 1904, pp. 591-637). 

7. Upadhyaya, B. Gupta Samrajya ka Itihas (Hindi). Allahabad, 1930. 

8 . Warmington, E. H. Conimcrce between Roman Empire and India. 

Cambridge, 1928. 

9. Yajilavalkya-Smyiti. Bombay, 19IS. 


CHAPTER XIX 

RELIGIOX AKD PHILOSOPHY 

The portion dealing willi the reli.gious condition is mostly based upon 
the data collected from contemporary inscriptions. 

1. Bhandarkar, R. G. I’aishnavism, Saivism and other minor Religious 

Systems. Strasslmrg, 1913. 

2. Burgess & Indraji. Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western 

India. Bombay, 1881. 

3. Das Gupta, S. X. Historv of Indian Philosophy. 3 vols. Cambridge, 

1932-40. 

4. Farquhar, J. X. Outline of the Religious Literature of India. 

Oxford, 1920. 

5. Lahkavatarnsutra, ed. by D. T. Suzuki. London, 1932. 

6. Legge, J. A. Record of'thc Buddhistic Kingdoms, being an account 
of the Chinese monk Fa-hien’s Travels. Oxford, 1886. 

7. Radhakrishnan, S, Indian Philosophy. Vol. H. London, 1940. 

8. Raychanlhuri, H. C. xlaterials for the Study of the Early History 

of the Vaislu.iava Sect (2nd ed.). Calcutta, 1936. 

9. Suzuki, B. L. Outlines of Alahayana Buddhism. London, 1907. 

10. Mahayana Buddhism. London, 1938. 

11. Tattvarthadhigama-sutra of Umasvuti, ed. by J. L. Jaini. Arrah. 

12. Upadhyaya, B. Bharatiya Darsana (Hindi), Benares, 1942. 

13. Vidyabhusana, S. C. History of Indian Logic. Calcutta, 1921. 

14. Wintemitz, I\I. History of Indian Literature (Eng. Tr.L Vol. I. 

Calcutta, 1933. 

CHAPTER XX 

EDUCATIOX, LITERATURE AND SCIENCES 

1. Altekar, A. S. Education in Ancient India (2nd ed.). Benares, 1944. 

2. Art’abhativam of Arj’abhata, tr. by Clarke. 1930. 

3. I tr. bv P. C. Sen Gupta (Journal of the 

Department of Letters, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, XVI, 1927). 
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'1. Buhler, G. Indian Inscriptions and the antiquity of Indian artificial 
Poclrv (Eng. tr.) (I A. XEI). 

5. Dc, S. K. .Sanskrit Poetics. Ivondon, 1925. 

6. Dutt, B. B. & Singh, A. N. History of Hindu Mathematics. 2 vols. 

Eahorc, 1935-38. 

7. Dutt, B. B. Bakhshali Manuscript (Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe- 

matical Society, XXI, 1-60). 

8. Edgerton, I". Panchatanlra Reconstructed. 2 vols New Haven, 

1924. 
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Abbreviation^ nsccl arc — 

anth. {author) ; chief, (chieftain); dynsi. (dvnasty) ; (cud. (feudatory); 
.eov. (ftovenior) ; ,!;r(. (grant); ins. (inscription); isl. (island); hg. (king); 
lit. (literature. All texts arc included in this) ; loci, (locality, general 
term for geographicjtl regions) ; mk. (monk) ; mt. (mountain) ; itav. 
(navigator) ; off. (ofiicer) ; p. (poet) ; peo. (people) ; pi. (copper plate) ; 
prc. (prince) ; <7. (queen) ; r. (river) ; sac. (sacrifice) ; scit. (scliolar) ; 
t. (teacher) ; trb. (tribe). 


Abhayagiri, 25G-57 
Abhavan.aga, kg., Sc-l-SS 
.ibiiidhaminrivattlm. tit., 3S3 
Abhidhariiiahosha, lit,, 3S3-S4 
Abhiinanvu, fcg., S7. 124 
.\bhiras, >fo.. 4S-5I, 53. 92, 143, 23S, 
296 

.■ibitisheka, 403 
Abiria, ioct., 143 

.\chyuta, kg., 39, (39-41, (54, 300 

.-Vchyuta (Kalabhral, k.g.. 259 

.Adhikrita, of/., 2S7 

.Vdigan, chief., 224 

.\diniandi. 221 

.\ditya, 314 

.Adityasena, kg.. 20S 

.Adityavannan, kg.. 205 

.\duie, loci, 336, 337. 

.\elana, loc(., 336. 

.Vfghanistan, loct., 13-16, 1S-I9, 21, 
23, lot, 2tS, 295, 305 , 353, 357, 450 
-Igathokles, kg., 302. 

.\gnide.4a, loci., 323 
.\gniniitra, kg.. 131 
Agiii-puriiua, lit.. 409 
.dgitishtoma, sac.. 101, 231, 369 
.\gra, loct., 31, 39, 266 
.Igraluira, 397-99. 

.dgrahdrikas, off., 279 
.dgrahayaiicshli. sac., 376 
.■\groha, loct., 432 
Aharani, 2S5 

.\hichchhatra, ioct., 39, 139, 300. 357, 
427-30, 462-63 
Ahirwara, loct, 143 


.Vihole, loci., 456 
j Airavata, 317 
I .\irikina, Ioct., 174 
i .\iyangar, S. K., 12S 
.\jaigarh, loci., 453 
.\janta, loci., 9S, 109, 116, 119-21. 
364, 3S7-SS, 437, 443-44. 446, 458, 

; 460, 464, 466-67, 469-70 

.Vjatasatru, kg., 2, 138 
.Vja-varman, kg., 238, 246 
.Ajitabhattarika, q., 115, 240 
; .Vjmer, 33, 49, 52 
.Iklisdiounivar, kg., 194 
^ ^ocl., 459 

■ • , 415, 418 

\ Alexander (the Great), 33, 142, 267, 
I 357, 340 

' Alexandria, loct.. 335-39, 415-17, 419 
! Algebra, 7 

! .Vllahabad, loci., 25-26, 31, 33, 35, 
' 37, 42, 61, 75. 75-77, 136, 139, 141, 

: 143, 147, 152-53, 157, 203, 232, 266, 

269, 356, 407, 427-29, 447, 453 

Allan, J., 30-31, 128-29, 138, 147, 158, 
I 177, 179, 186, 214, 301 

j .\llurn, loot., 440 
I .VI 3Iasudi, autli., 412 
Altckar. A. S.. 103, 123, (28, 161, 
I 302, 351, 354, 399 

.Alvaras, 371 
.Vniarakantaka, uit., 93 
Aviarakosha , lit., 372, 409 
Amarasithha, anth., 409 
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Amaravali, loct., 51, 04, 06, 96, 262, 
440, 442-44, 460, 468 
Amatyas, off., 274, 282 
Aiiiauna, grt., 217 
Ambashtha, 345 
Ainoghavarsha, kg.. 162 
Amrakardava, off., 167 
Amraoti, loct., 114, 438 
Anaji, loct., 242 

Anandas, dYiisl., 69-70, 72-73, 365, 

456 

Anantadevi, q., 176, 184 
Ananta-Saktivarmaii, kg., 79-80 
Arantavanuan, kg., 80-81 
Anantavarman, kg., 205 
Andhra, peo., 2, 20, 51, 04-05, 67, 
93, 96, 103, 108, 119, 121, 205, 272, 
306, 358, 374, 383, 439, 440, 445, 

457 

Andhrapallia, loct., 67 
Anekabhaiigaknlila. 452 
Avckantavada, 393 
Angas, 390, 393 
Anjali-kdrika, 462 

Annam, loct., 61, 310, 313, 316, 321 
Ainiamites, pco., 312 
Antah, loct., 434 
Antioch, loct., 334 
Antoninus Pius, kg.. 338 
Aniiloiiia, 342 

Anuradhapura, loct., 252, 255, 260, 
262, 382 

Anushirwan, kg., 194 
Aphsad, loct., 206-08 
Apsaras, 465, 467 
Aptorydma, sac., 101, 369 
Arakshddhikrita, off., 287 
Arang, loci., 85, 87 
Archelaos of Carrah, 338 
Architecture, 444-446, 452-460 
Arcot, loct., 392 
Ardeshir I, kg., 17 
Ardhanarisvara, 448, 470 
Ardoksho, 15, 295-96, 302-03 
Arikamedu, loct., 441 
Arjunadatta, off., 80 
Arjunayanas, pco., 2, 21, 28, 31-32, 
35, 94, 142-43, 265, 267 , 299 
Arte, kg., 330 
Arthapati, kg., 117 


Arlhaidslra, 410 

Arj'abhafa, antli., 8, 413-14, 416-18 
.■Tryabliajjyaiii, lit., 412-14, 416-17 
Aryadeva, autli., 331, 384 

.■liya~l\1dujusrl-mnlakalpa, lit., 178 
Arya Sura, autit., 401 
AryavaiTa, 26, 40, 140, 158 
Asahaya, aulh., 278 
Asanga, aiith., 384-85, 399 
AshlSi'iga .‘iaihgralta, lit., 419 
Asniaka, pco., 88, 96, 438 
Alioka, kg., 136, 229, 251, 261 
^ ASraniaka, loct., 374 
I Asvaghosha, auilt., 386, 404 
.livamcdlta (horse sacrifice), 26, 37- 
I 38, 59, 65, 76, 83, 98, 101, 106, 119, 

, 153, 157, 169, 173-74, 231, 239, 241- 

I 42, 303, 366-09, 371 

I Asva-varinan, kg., 315 
: A(avikarajas, 144 
I Atavirajya, 146 
' Atavi-SantiSri, 65 
I Atharvavedins, 347 
' Athens, loct., 265 
! Aliratra, sac., 101 
i Atranji, 428 
I Altai! Atti, kg., 221 
Attila, 178 

Atti-varnian, kg., 70-72 

Auchilyaviclidracharchl, lit., 240 
Audumbaras, pco., 33 
Augustus, 337 
Aulikaras, pco., 4 
Aurangabad, loci., 439 
Aurangzeb, kg., 213 
Aurelian, kg., 336, 338 
AvalokiteSvara, 466 
Avamukta, loct., 145 
Avani, loct., 249 
Avanti, loct., 56, 119 
Avanti-vannan, kg., 304 
Avidlieya, kg., 88, 109, 123-24 
.Avimaraka, lit., 403 
Avinita, kg., 250 
Ayakakliambas, 445 
Ayasobhita, kg., 83 
Ayodhya, loct., 5, 65, 68, 84, 156, 
396 

I Ayiikta, off., 287 
A 5 -ya-varman, kg., 234, 249-50 
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Bacliarna, kg., 20 
Bactria, Joct., I3-iS, 30, 16S 
Badami, loct., 82, 245 
Badva, loci., 40-41, 309. 434 
Bagdii, P. C., 323 
Bagli, loci., 464, 467 
Baghelkhand, loci., 41-42, 92, 99- 
i'OO, 105, 109, 144, 374 
Baharaich, loci., 428 
Bahawalpur (state), 30, 432 
Bahlikas, pco., 178 
Bahii-suvarmkam, sac., 315 
Bairant, loci., 427 
Bokshaii, loci., 413-14 
Balacharila, 111., 403 
Brdaditva, kg., 156, 192-93, 196, 200- 
01, 214, 216, 457 

Balaghat, loci., 99, 240 
Bala Hisar, loci., 433 
Balarjuna, kg,, 89-91 
Bala-varman, kg., 142 
Bali, isl., 315 
Balkh, loci., 18, 194, 334 
Baloda, loci., 90 
Bainhani, loci., 92 
Baiia (Baiiabhatta), atillt., 162, 403, 
460-63, 465 

Banda, loci., 39 
Bandar, loct., 68 
Bandhogarh ins,, 42-43, 45 
Bandhogarlif loct., 42-43, 45, 87 
Bandiuidatta, 1., 330 
Bandhnvannan, chief., 174, 181-82, 
202-03, 407 

Bandon, loct., 321-22 

Banerji, R. D., 14, 25, 55, 161, 282 

Bangarh, loct., 424-25 

Bannn, loct., 433 

Banskhera, pi., 176 

Barabar, loct., 205 

Bardesanes, auth., 338 

Barhiiia-naga, kg., 27 

Barnaiiali, pL, 242 

Barnett, B. D., 403 

Barua, K. L., 142 

Basak, R. G., 207, 215 

Basarh, loct., 130, 355, 426. 

Basim Branch (of the Vaka{aka 
dynasty), 108, 109, 112, 114, 118, 
119-123, 239, 438 


Basim, 98, 120 

Bastar (State), 116, 118, 146 

Batne, loct., 336 

Baudhavana DUanna-sritra, lit., 66, 
381 

I Beal S., 195, 198 
Beas, r., 31 ; 168 
Bedsa, loct., 464. 

Belgaitm, loct., 439 
Belur, loct., 347. 

Belvalkar, S. K., 197 
Benagonran, loct., 73 
Bendiganhalli, pi., 249 
I Bennakata, loci., 284 
Bennur, pi., 245 

Berar, loct., 39, 82-83, 93, 96-100, 102, 
107, 114, 120, 122-23, 437-38 
Bctul, loct., 114 
j Bezwada, loct,, 64, 459 
I Bhadra, kg., 20 
i Bhadrabahn II, kg., 391 
Bhadrabala, kg., 44-45 
, Bhadra-inagha, kg., 43-45, 301 
! Bhadra-varman, kg., 313 
I Bhagadatta (Bhagdato), kg., 314 
; Bhagakara, 291 
Bhagalpur, loct.. 426- 
Bhagavad-gild, lit., 371-72 
Bhagavata, 31, 367-68 
Bhaglratha, kg., 238-40 
Bhaja, loct., 388 
Bhallar, loct., 456 
\ Bhainaha, auth., 402 
I Bhasnala, loct,, 432. 

Bhandak, loct., 90-91, 438 
I Bhandarkar, D. R., 48, 83, 124, 141, 
, 143, 145, 161, 163, ISO, 306 

I Bhanu-gupta, kg., 86, 189-92, 199. 
' 204, 215 

I Bhanusakti, kg., 245, 280 
I Bhann-varnian, prc., 238 
j Bhapatijyana, 299 

I Bharasiva, dynst., 25, 26-27, 36-37, 
1 102, 127, 300, 369 

Bharata, auth., 402 
Bharata (Bharatabala, alias Naga- 
I bala), kg., 92 
I Bharatpnr, 32, 142-43, 370 
Bharavi, auth., 403, 406 
' Bharhut, loct.', 126, 444 
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Bhartri-daman, kg.. 50, 53, 56-58 
Bhatrihari, autli., 406 
Bhartrimentha, anth., 407 
Bhartriprapancha, auth., 381 
Bhasa, auth., 351, 403, 406 
Bhasvan, kg., 23 
Bhata, off., 277, 287 
Bliatarivamsa, 241 
Bhatarka, kg., 187 
Bhattadeva, kg., 43 
Bhatti, auth., 406 
Bhattikavya, lit., 406 
Bhattiprolu, loct., 440 
Bliavabhuti, auth., 39 
Bhavadatta, kg., 82 
Ehavadeva, prc., 90 
Bhava-iiaga, kg., 36-39, 102-03, 107 
Bhavasena, 356 

Bhavatta-varman, kg., 116, 117, 368, 
371 

Bhavishya, kg., 87, 123 
Bhavishyottara-purana, lit., 133 
Bhavnagar, loct., 436 
Bhcla Sailihita, lit., 419 
Bhera, loct., 432 
Bheraghat, loct., 438 
Bhilsa, loct., 96, 143-44, 166, 436 
Bhim-naga, kg., 37 
Bhimasena, kg., 41-42, 44, 85 
Bhima-varman, kg., 41, 45-46, 301 
Bhinmal, loct., 433 
Bhita, loct., 25, 42-43 
Bhita (seal), 102 
Bhitargaon temple, 428, 453 
Bhitari (ins.), 174, 176, 184, 373 
Bhogakara, 291 
Bhogavardliana, loct., 439 
Bhokardlian, loct., 439 
Bhopal (State), 459 
Bhukti, 283, 284 

Bhumara, loct., 188, 374 , 437, 453 
Bhutapratyaya, 291 
Bhutayogin, 371 
Bhuvaneivara, loct., 438 
Biharoil, loct., 425 
Bijnanr-Bagat, loot., 96 
Bikanir (State), 433 
Bilaspnr, loct., 84, 438 
Bilsad, loct., 375, 428 
Bir (mound), 432 
Birat, loct., 425 


Birmingham Aluseuni, 447 
Black Sea, 334 

Bodh-Gaya, loci., 149 , 263, 364, 426, 
453, 457 

Bodhisattva, 465 
Bolan Pass, 3 
Bori, loct., 436 
i Borneo, is!.. 6, 7, 317, 379 
] Brahma, 317, 363, 368, 435 
'■ Biahmacharya, 11 
Brahmadatta, gov., 187, 216 
Brahmadeya, 293 
Brahmagiri, loot., 439 
j Brahmana, 7, 55, 67, 71, 96-97, 156, 
221, 235, 246, 279, 286, 315-16, 319, 
I 322, 338, 342-47, 349, 353, 360, 
365-66, 376, 379, 382, 385, 387, 
396-97, 399-400, 402, 411, 451 
I Brahmanabad, loct., 435 
Brahmanabad-AIansura, loct., 434 
I Brahmapuri, loct., 439 
Brahmaputra, r., 357, 423, 453 
1 Brahina-Sutras, 364, 381 
I Brihad-banas, peo., 235 
. Drihajjataka, lit., 378, 418 
, Brihaspati, auth., 278, 343, 350, 352, 
410 

, Brihaspati-naga, kg., 37 
' Brihaspatisava, sac., 101, 369 • 

I BrihaUkatha, lit., 402 
Brihatphalavana, dvnst., 68-70, 227, 
287 ■ ' . 

1 Brihatproshtha (grant), 78 
Brihat Saiiihiid, lit., 96, 378, 409, 
418, 421 

Broach, loot., 357-58 
Brown, Percy, 453-54 
' Buchireddipalam, pi., 232 
. Buddha, 10, 51, 64, 130, 194, 196, 

; 200, 254, 258, 264, 327, 329, 339, 

363-64, 384, 387, 390, 401, 425, 428, 
431, 435, 439, 443-44, 447-49, 455- 
59, 465, 468 

Buddhabala, kg., 22 
Buddhadasa, kg., 258, 260 
Buddhadatta, auth., 259, 383 
Buddhadeva, mk., 5 
Buddhagaya, loct., 383 
Buddhaghosha, auth., 5, 258-59, 382, 
) 389 
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Budcllinsvaniin, ink.. o21> 
Buddha-varnian, prc.. 75 
Buddha-vannan, prc., 232, 23-i 
Buddha varman, scU.. 532 
Buddliavasas, sch.. 332 
Buddhism. 5, 16, 156, W2. 196. 25S-C0. 

262, 293, 311, 317-IS, 321, 325-26. 

32S-29. 531-32, 363-6-5. 3S2-33. 3S5. 

3S7-SS, 590, 393-94, -571 
Bnddhyahkura. prc.. 232 
Budlia-gupta, hc-. 121. 171. iS-5. 

1S6-92, 212, 215, 2S1. 3il4-(N'.. .^21 

Bucrnda, h/s.. S3 

Buhler. G.. 196 

Btilandibagh, loci.. -525 

Buldhnna, toct., -538 

Bundelkhand, loct.. 96, HO. ISS. -557 

Burcre.ss, J.. 365, -566 

Byzantine, 335 


Caiya, loci., 321. 322 
Cani.stratus, ant!:., 339 
Caltnada, loct., 323 
Camb.nv, loci., I6I, 103. 35S 
Cambodia, 6, 25S. 310-11, 313. 521. 

3S2 

Canton, loci., 339 

Caracalla, kg., 555, 337 

Carrnh, loct., 53S 

Carthage, loct., 265 

Caspian gales, 334 

Caste svstciu, 5, 342 

Cev!on,'22I, 251, 254-59, 261-64 , 3IS. 

35S, 3S2-S3, 404, 40S, 445. 467-6S 
Chaiiya, 454, 456-59 
Chakrabhrit, 572 
Chakranagar, loci., 42S 
Chnkravarti, N. P., 42 
Chalukva. dvnst., 65, S3. S9. 91. lOS. 

123. '125, 160. 246. 272, 439 

Ch.inibal, r., 144 
Champa, loci., 509, 511-15, 316-17 
Chanda, loct., 43S 
Chandadanda, kg., 244 
Chandella, dynst., 452 
Ciiandra, kg., 3, 23, UH-OO 
Chandrabh/ig.'i, sec Chenai> 
ChaudradevT, a.. 1S4 


Chandraditi. a. kg.. 214 
Chandragomin, ontk.. 4011 
Chandragupta (brother of Tixar.ai. 
kg.. 91 

Chandragui>:a (.Mauria), kg.. 2, 406 
Chandra-.gupta I, kg'., 103, 10?, 10*3. 
126-31, 153-55, 157-5S, 155, I5‘?-S9. 
169, 272, 301-02 

Chandra-gupta II, kg.. 3, S, 23. 24, 
35, 40, 63, S9. 95, 99. 10<3, 110-12, 
I3l, 143-44. I5S, 161-62, 105-63. 

170-73, 17S. ISO-Sl. 272. 275, 2>2. 
303-04 , 551. 366, 39S, 404, 406, 408, 
•431, 459 

Chandragupta (petty king of Jalan- 
dhara). 373 
Chandmiigu, kg.. 169 
Chandrapraka>a. kg.. 1.-5 
Chandrapur, loci.. 43S 
Chandrapnra, liJCl., SS 
Chandrasena, kg., 104 
Cliandravalh in.'., 23S, 439 
CJiandra-vannan, kg., 74 , 77-SI. 141, 
169, 300 

Chandr.ivaii, 99 

Ckiindrjiyrikorcno , lit., 197, 409 
Charaka, outk.. 420, 42! 
Charokasarnhiiri. lit., 419 
Ch.arsada. loct., 456 
Chi'irndatia. lit.. 404, 406 
Charudevi, a., 231. 232, 272 
ChaslUana. kg., 57, 60 
ChSta.', op'., 277, 2S7 
Chalti.-garh, see Chhatti^garli 
Chattopadh\ aya, K C., 207 
Cltlitnrinoivc.iliti. sac . 376 
CUjtiik.tatjkJ. lit., 3S! 

Chaul. loct., 35-S 
Chavannc-, E., 193, 195, 19S 
Chebrolu, loct., 72, 440 
Chedi, dynst.. 76, 94, 95, 303 
Chc-tno-tang-na, loct., 323 
Cheiiab (Chandrabh.jg.'i). .•.. 33, 143, 
196. IPS, 317 
Chendalur, inf.. 232-33 
ChC-ra, pco.. 221. 223-26, 253, 25S 
Chezarla. loct.. 70-72, 440, 45'- 
Chhatreivara, kg.. 31 
Chhatti-igarh (Chattisg.arh,'. led., 2, 
99. 100. 112, 11.’?, 123. 12! 

* Chhindwara, loci.. 59 
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Chicacole, loct., 77-78 
Chikura, loct., 82 

China, 177, 193-94, 217, 262-63, 311. 
314-15, 319-20, 322-23, 328, 330-32. 
334, 358, 383 471 
Chiratadatta, gov., 174, 216 
Chitrakuta, loct., 107 
Chitral, loct., 198 
Chitraratha-Svamin, 75 
Choda, 222 

Chola, dyitst., 219-20, 222-24, 233, 252. 
259, 358, 441 

Clioroddliarcinika, off., 287 
Chukuttur, grt., 149, 250 
Chumphon, loct., 322 
Chura, loct., 232, 234 
Chu She-hing, mfe., 325 
Chutsas, peo., 15 
Chutn, 66 

Chutus, 229, 230, 236, 237 , 238 
Chutu-Satakamis, dynst.. 93 

Cochin, loct., 224 
Cochin China, loct., 6 
Coedes, G., 319 
Cokkuka, loct., 323, 331 
Commodus, kg., 336 
Conjeeveram, loct., 145, 440-41 
Constantine, kg., 338 
Constantinople," loct., 178 
Coomaraswaray, A. K.., 73, 460 
Cosnias (Indicopleustes) , nav., 195, 
341 

Cowel, E. B., 442 

Cowries, 360 

Ctesiphon, loct., 334 

Cunningham, A., 18, 20-21, 196, 335 

Cutch, loct., 436 


Dabhala, loct., 144 
Dahra-Sena, kg., 119. 121, 369 
Daksha, 367 

Dakshinapatha, 140, 145-46 
Damaghasada 
or 

Damajada I, kg., 47 
Damajada II, kg., 50, 52-53 
Damajada III, kg.. 54 
Damana, kg., 76, 145 
Daraa-Sena, kg., 49, 50, 52, 53 


Damodara, kg., 246 
Damodara-gupta, kg., 207 
Damodara-sena, kg.. Ill, 113 
Damodara-varman, kg., 70-72, 365 
Daniodarpur, loct., 215 
Daijda, 450 

Dandandyaka, off., 287 
I Dandan-Kilik, loct., 328 
I DandapdUka, off., 227, 287 
1 Dandin, aufh., 402, 463 
I Dantapura, loct., 258 
I Ddrakdchdryas, 400 
I Darrah or Mukandarrah, loct., 437 
i Darrang, loct., 453 
Darsi, loct & ius., 233 
. Dasapura, loct., 174, 181-82, 202, 357, 

, 436 

Dasarna, loct., 96 

Dasavatara temple (Deogarh), 453-54 
Das Gupta, N., 161-62 
Dafliiya, kg., 260 
Dattabhata, 180 
DattadevI, q., 166 
Davaka, loct., 142 
Ddyabliaga, lit., 349-50 
Dayaks, pco., 315 
Davita I, kg., 85 
De, S. K., 402 
Dedesiya, loct., 338 
Dehra Ismail Khan, loct., 433 
Deogarh, loct., 437, 445, 450-51, 

453-55 

Deopani, loct., 423 
Deotek, loct., 438 
Depar Ghahgro, loct., 435 
Deia, 283-84 

Deva (Chandra-gupta II), kg., 165 
Devagiri, loct., 242-43 
I Deva-gupta (Chandra-gupta II), fcg., 
166 

Devaki, 176 
Devakula, 269 
Deva-naga, kg., 37 
Derapura, loct., 80 
Devaraja (Deva-gupta or Chandra- 
gupta II), kg., 166, 178 ' 
Devaraja (Skanda-gupta) , kg., 178 
Devarashtra, loct., 76-77, 80, 145-46, 
440 

Devardhi Kshmasramana, 391 
Deva-sena, kg., 116, 118, 121 
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Devasri (Chandra-,^upta Hi, ks;.. 166 
Deva-varnian (of Java), kg., 315 
Dcva-varnian (Kadambal, kg., 23$. 

2-51 

Deva-varaian (^alafikayana^, kg.. 

74-76 

DcvT-Cka)iiiij.i.i!pt( 2 , !:!.. 161-63, -506 
Devkot, loct., ■12-1 
Dhanafijaya, kg., H5 
Dlianyakataka, loct., 6-}, 67, 72 
Dlianyavishnu, feud., 191 
Dkdraija-gotra, 131 
Dharanikota, loct., 6-5 
Dliarasena, kg., 1S7 
Dliarinf, q.. 131 
Dliarviddhikarana, 2S7 
Dharmaditya, kg.. 211 
Dhamiakshenia, sch.. 32S 
Dlianmmrila, 1st., 6S 
Dhannapala, scls., S, 3SS, 397 
Dhannaraja DIanabhIta, kg., S9 
Dharinarajika (sts'spa), ^32 
DharistaSSsossijdlsikaratja, 2S7 
Dliarniasastra, 2S7, 350, 399 
Chaniiaya^as. autU., 332 
Dliatuscna, kg., 260-61 
Dliavalapeta, grl., 78 
Dholpur, loci., 39 
Dhrnvadevi, q., 101-62, 173, 272 
DUruvas, off., 2S6 
DhruN'asena, kg., 192, 213 
Dhruvasvamini, a., 166, ISO 
DiRambaras, 591, 393 
Dignaga, asstls., 36-1, 3S-5, 3S6-SS, 599 
Dihvara, loct., 432 
Dinara, 360 

Dio Cassin?, autU., 339 
Dipavosiisa, lit.. 254, 3S2, 40S 
Diskalkar, D. B., 1S2 
Divakara-sena, kg.. Ill, 113 
Divekar, H. K., 174 
Divyavadasso, lit., 3S4, 450 
Drdt'sgikas, off., 260, 279, 272 
Dravidian, 36S, 57S, 410 
Dronasitiilia, kg., 187 
Dnrdbara, 278 
Dnrga, 317, 374. 456, 402 
Diita-Glsistotkaciscs, lit., 403 
Dutoi'Skva, lit., 405 
Dutt, B.'B., 412 
Dnttbagrsmani, kg., 253 


DvSrjpahzka, off., 459 
Dvaravati, loct., 314 
Dt'u/riiiififcus, lit., 391 
D\ivedi, S., 418 


Kdcs?a, loct., 336 

Egypt, loct., 334 

Ekddaii. 377 

Ekamukhi Liiiga. 448 

Ekasisaslili, sac., 34 

EkasItashll-rStra-sattia, 370 

Ellidipnr, loci.. 173 

Ellora, loct., 3SS 

Ellorc, toct., 75-74, 70, 145 

Eran, loct. & iiss., SO, 107, 144, ISO. 

190-91, 195-96, 28 1, 372, -5,” 
Erandapalla, loci., 76, 77, 145, 440 
Etah, loct., 428 
Ethiopia, loct., 337 
Enkratidcs, k.c., 302 
Ktiplnalcs, r.. 334 , 536 
Evvi, kg.. 224 


Ea-hicn, 151, 172, 274 , 279. 292 , 315, 
318, 324, 325-28. 340, 352, 3S3, 
3S7-S9, 397-98 
Eatni’y lifg, 349-52 
Fan-che-Jii.Tn, kg., 310 
Fan-Fo, kg., 312 
Fan-HiJ-Ta, kg., 512 
Fan-wen, kg., 312 
Faridpnr plate III, 2S5 
Farqiiliar. J. 24., 3S3 
Fatliepur, loct., 45, 428 
Fergufson, Jnsnes, 4G6 
Flek, J. F., 137, 145. 174, 198 
Fu-nnn, loci., 310-11, 314, 317, 319 
Fyrabad, loct., 8-1 


G.ad.nbnra, dyisst., 21, 14H 
Gndaliaras, peo , 20. 33 
G.'ibadavalas. ps'o., 303 
Gaiabli.ibu I, kg., 252-53 
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Gajendramoksha, 451 
Galerius, kg., 58 
Gallu, off., 257 

Gamani Abliava (Gajabahu I), kg., 
252 ■ 

Gana, 266-67 

Ganapati-naga, kg., 37, 39, 141, 143, 
300 

Gandhara, loot., 15-16, 22, 177-78, 
194, 198, 200, 326, 383, 444 , 448 
Gandbarvas, 465 
Ganela, 317, 374, 426 
Gafiga, 449-50, 454, 462 
Gafiga, dyust., 82, 231, 233-35, 246-50, 
292, 306, 372, 392, 440 

Ganga era, 82 
Gangaraja, kg., 313 
Gaugaraja Ayvavanriaii, kg., 247 
Gangdhar, loot., 434 
Ganj, Joct., 100, 105, 146 
Ganjam, !oct., 76, 81, 82, 83, 146 
Garhwa, loci., 428, 449, 451 
Garu^a, 85, 173, 320, 465 
Gandapada, autli., 386 
Gaudas, pco., 83, 205, 209, 211, 212, 
217 

Gaulmikas, off., 287 
Gautama, autli., 381, 386 
Gautama Buddha, 465 
Gautama Sanghadeva, sch., 332 
Gautamlputra Satakarni, kg., 1, 85 
Gautamiputra Siva-magha, kg., 44, 
102 

Gautamlputra (A'akataka), prc., 38, 
102 

Gavdkslia-vdidyaiia, 454 
Gavidhumat, loct., 428 
Ga%'a, loot., 132, 172, 205, 217, 258, 
283, 356-57, 369, 382 
Geiger, W., 149, 263-64 
Ghautapalle,- locL, 440 
Ghantasala, loct., 69, 442-44 
Ghatotkacha, kg., 126, 133 
Ghatotkacha-gupta, gov., 173, 185 
Ghazni, loct., 340 
Ghumli, loct., 436 
Giles, H. A., 323 
Ginja ins., 42 
Girinagara, loct., 55 
Gimar, loct., 178, 436 


Gita {Bhagavad-gita) , 381 
Gnostics, 340 

Godavari, r., 3, 64, 73, 76-77,- 145-46, 
357-58, 397, 439-40 

Gogra, r., 426 
Goli, loct., 440, 442-44 
Gollas, kg., 195, 198 
Gomati, r., 317 
Gomati viham, 325-26 
Gomin, dyiist., 88 
Gop, loct., 436 
Gopachandra, kg., 210-12 
Gopalacbari, K., 70-71 
Goparaja, kg., 86, 190-91, 351 
Gorakhpur, loct., 389 
i Gorantla grant, 70, 72 
Gothabba\a, kg., 255-56 
' Govallablias. off., 289 
1 Govinda III, kg., 91 
Govinda lA’’, kg., 162 
! Govinda Bhita, 425 
1 Goviuda-gupta, gov., 174, 180, 271 
I Grdmadliyaksha, off., 289 
I Grdmajampada , 289 
I Grameyaka. off., 289 
t Greeks, 8, 14,’ 21, 30 
' Griffiths, J., 466 
! Gudlur grant, 249 
I Gudnru, loct., 69 
' Guild, 355, 357 

Gujarat, loct., 1, 3, -47, 50, 53-54, 
56-58, 61, 63, 100. 103-12, 119, 121- 
22, 152, 168-70, 189, 202 , 285-87, 
338, 359 

1 Gummadidurru, loct., 440, 442-44 
Gunabhadra, autk., 332 
Gunadbya, autli., 402 
Gunaighar, grt., 210 
Gunaprabha, auth., 385 
Gunavarman, kg., 80 
Gunavarman, prc., 318-19, 332 
Gunda ins., 48 
Guntupalli, loct., 459 
Guntur, loct., 65, 67, 69, 70, 72, 440 
Gupta era, 23, 85, 131-32, 144, 158- 
59, 166-67, 181, 188 

Gurjaras, pco., 433 
Gurudaspur, loct., 33 
Gwalior State, 36, 39, 102, 139, 195, 
199, 374, 464 
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Hala, hg., 402 

Halsi, loci: & iits., 239, 241, 243-45, 
439 

Hamgunavula-Devana, 67 
Hanumangarh, loci., 433 
Haradeva (Arte), kg., 330 
Haraha ins., 90 
Haribhadra, anth., 309 
Haridatta, kg., 78 
Harignpta, 356 
Harigupta, kg., 196 
Hari-sheria, kg., 121-25, 202, 457 
Harishena, p., 137-38, 154, 156, 275, 
282, 407 

Harita, aiith., 419 

Hari-varman (Kadaniba), kg., 23§, 
245, 249 

Harivarman (iMaukhari), kg., 205 
iTarjjara-vaiinan, kg., 423 
Harsba (Harsliavardhana), kg., 90, 
106, 162, 407 

Harshacharifa, lit., 37, 39, 85, 161-62, 
208, 462 

Harsha-gupta (Later Gupta), kg., 
206, 208 

Harshagupta (Pantjuvamsi), kg., 91 
Harshavardhana (Harsba), kg., 90, 
106, 162, 176, 407 
Harwan, loot., 433 
Hastavapra, loot., 436 
Hastibhoja, kg., 121 
Ilastin, feud., 188, 368 
Hasti-varman, kg., 74, 75, 145 
Hastyayui~eeda , lit., 420 
Hathab, loot., 436. 

Hathigumpha ins., 68 
Hayagrivavadhn, lit., 407 
Haya-naga, kg., 27 
Hebbata .grant, 241 
Hekatompylos, loct., 334 
Heliogabalus, kg., 338 
Helios, 298 

Hemachandra, anth., 391 
Hephthalites (Epbthalites) , peo., 193 
Herringham, Ladv, 466 
Herzfeld, E., 17, 19 
Hinduism, 5, 9, 21, 293, 363-64, 367, 
369, 378-79, 387-88, 393-95, 402, 448 
Hindupur, loct., 247 
Hippalus, 334 
Hipparchus, 418 


Hirahadagalli, loct. & ins., 231, 237 
Hiralal, 85, 91 

Hiranyagarblta (ceremony), 71, 365 
Hissar, loct., 432 
Hitnahebbagilu, pi., 243 
Hinen-Tsang, 149-50, 192-93, 196, 

198-200, 216, 353, 374, 420 
Hoan Sonh, mt., 312 
Hoernie, A. F. R., 197, 201, 323, 419 
Hormuzd II, kg., 19, 58 
Hoshiarpnr, loct., .33 
Hnen-tien, 310 
Hnitzsch, E., 75 
Hninaymi, kg., 49 
Hunas, peo., 3-4, 9, 36, 117, 124, 
177-78, 183, 192-95, 197-201, 203-05, 
214, 216-17, 297, 304-05, 379, 395, 
431-32, 462 
Hushkur, loct., 433 
Huvishka, kg.. 25, 28, 295, 421 
Huvishkapura, loct., 433 
Hyderabad, loct., 464 


i Ibn Washiya, anth., 412 
' Ikshvakus, dynst., 26, 34-35, 57, 64- 
I 70, 84, 93, 99, 106, 229, 231, 267-68, 

' 272, 306, 343, 360, 366, 363-70, 379, 

; 388, 402, 440, 443 

■ Ilanaga, kg., 251 
I Ilaudiraijau (Tondaiman Handirai- 
; ’yan), feg., 222-23,' 225 
I Ilaujetchenni, kg., 220 
' Iniai}'avaramban Nendunjeral Adan, 
kg., 225 

Indicopleustes (Cosuias), iiav., 195, 
341 

Indore, loct., 374 
ludra, 92, 317, 443 
Indrabala, kg., 90 
ludraji, Bbagavan Lai, 365 
Indravarman, kg., 82 
Indra-vishnu, 344 
Induinatr, q., 462 
Iran, loct., 1, 13, 336 
Irandati, 467 
Isanadasa, 356 
I^anadeva.feg., 91 

Isanavarman, kg., 90, 205-06, 211-12, 
304 
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ISvara, q., 373 

Isvara-datta, kg., 48, 53, 29G 
Kvarakriskna, attlh., 381 
Kvaravarman, kg., 205 
I-tsing, 129-31 


Jaggayapcta, locf. & ins., 66, 440 
Jahangira, loct., 426 
Jaluiaveyakula, 248 
Jaimini, auth., 380 
Jaina, 5, 196-97, 233, 244, 365 
Jainism, 5, 292 , 363-64, 391-92, 394 
Jaipur, loot., 31, 52, 143, 260, 433, 
438 

Jalalabad, loot., 15 
Jamalgarlii, loct., 433 
Janakiharana, lit., 261 
Janapada, 289 

Jarasandlia-ka-Baitbak, 456 
Jataka, lit., 443, 446, 452, 459, 466 
■Jaiakam&la, lit., 384, 407 
Jatukan.ia, auth., 419 
Jaulian, loci., 432, 456 
Java, loot., 6, 7, 9, 151, 310, 315, 
317-19, 322, 358, 379, 444 
Jayabala, kg., 92 
Jayadatta, gov., 187, 216 
Jayaraja (Rasb^rakuta) , 123 
Jayaraja (Sarabliapurlya) , kg., 86-87 
Jayasiihha I, kg., 89 
Jayaswal, K. P., 26, 61, 94, 100, 103, 
133, 148, 161-62, 267, 301 
Jaya-varman (Brihatnhalayaiia), kg., 
68-69 

Jaya-varman (of Fu-nan), kg., 311 

Jetavana, 428 

Jeypore, loot., 146 

Jhalawar, loct., 434 

Jhansi, loct., 39 

Jherruk, loct., 436 

Jhukar, loct., 436 

Jinadasa, auth., 391 

Jirjingi grant, 82 

Jiva-daman, kg., 34, 47, 48, 49, 297 
Jivakachintdmani, lit., 392 
Jmta-gupta, kg., 206, 208-09, 211 
Jndnavdda, 381 

Joan-Joan (Jouan-Jouan) , trh., 17 
21, 193 


Jodhpur, loct., 433 
Jbhiyawar, loct., 30 
Jouan-Jouan (Joan-Joan), irb., 17, 
21, 193 

Jouveau Dubreuil, G., 68, 87, 145- 
46, 238, 240, 464 ^ 

Jubbulpore, loci., 438, 453 
Julian, kg., 338 

Jumna, r., ZJ, 29, 142; 144, 166, 376, 
432 

Junagadh ins., 29, 55, 57, 177, 179, 
274 , 436, 460 
Junnar, loct., 388-89 
Justinian, kg., 338 


Kabul, 19, 22, 147, 335 
Kabuli Stan, 198 
Kacha, 138, 163 
Kacha-gupta, 163 
Kadai-ye]u-vallalkal, 219 
Kadaniba, dynsl., 26, 65, 109, 115, 
117, 122, 125, 170, 225-26, 229-31, 
235-46, 248-50, 269-70, 272 , 280, 
284, 292, 306, 343, 369, 372, 392, 
431 

Kddamban, lit., 461 
Kadiyalur, loct., 219 
Kadur, loct., 362 
Kafir Kot, loct, 433 
Kahaum, loct, 391, 428 
Kahu-jo-daro, loct., 435 
Kailasanatha, 441 
Kaithal, loct., 437 
Kakapur, loct., 143 
Kakas, trb., 61, 143, 266, 299 
Kakubha, loct., 428 
Kakustha-varman, kg., 115, 238-40, 
243, 250 

Kalachuris, trb., 4, 124-25, 188, 438- 
39 

Kalanjar, rock ins., 90 
Kalawan, loct., 432 
Kalidasa, p., 112, 170-71, 239-40, 270, 
351, 372, 403-05, 407-09, 437, 448- 
50, 462-63, 469, 479 
Kalindi (Yamuna), r., 188 
Kalinga, loct., 68, 76-83, 119, 145, 
248, 258, 282, 284, 397, 440 
Kalladanar, p., 224. 
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Katpalata, 451 

KawaudakJya KllisSra, lit., 410 
Kaniarupa, locf., 142 
Kambnja-desa, loct., 310-11 
Kanipil, loct., 428 
Kanaikkal Iruinporai, fc^., 224 
Kauauj, loct., 41 

Kafichi (Kaiicliipura) , loci., 5, 67, 
69. 145-46, 219, 222, 225, 227, 230- 
33, 236, 244, 249, 259, 381, 386, 388, 
392, 397-9S, 440 
Kandara, kg., 70-72 
Kandarapura, loct., 70-72 
Kane, P. V., 403 
Kauga-varman, kg.. 109, 238-39 
Kangra, loct., 29, 33, 142, 265, 373 
Kanheri, loct., 3SS 
Kauishka I, kg., 14, 25, 28, 41 
Kanislika, II, kg., 14 
Kanishka, III, kg., 13-16, 20, 25, 29, 
295 

Kan-su, loci., 331 
Kaiitakasaila, loct., 69 
Kauteru grant, 74 
Kantipurl, loct., 26-27 
Kantit, loct., 26 
Kanva, ctyusi., 96 
Kanyakubja, loct., 140 
Kapila, t., 373 
Kapilashashthi, oil 
Kapilavastn, loct., 387 
Kapotesvara temple, Chezarla, 70, 
72, 456 
Karana, 345 

Karasahr, loct., 323, 328 
Karikala, fcg., 219-20, 223, 233, 252 
Kari-Talai, loci.. 437 
Karkotanagara, loct., 433 
Karmavdcia, 381 
Karnahltara, lit., 403 
Karnasuvarna, loct., 425 
Kamata, Karnataka, loct., 93, 109, 
125, 241, 347, 383, 391 

Karshapaiias, 308 

Kartikeva, 30-31, 65, 173, 298, 374, 
392, 462 

Kartripura, loci., 142 
Ka^akritsna, 367 
Kasltayapalitida, lit., 393 
Kashgar, loct., 323-24, 328, 331-32 


j Kashmir, loct., 14, 21-22, 63, 152, 
I 168, 200, 218, 305, 318, 325, 330-33, 
j 383, 387, 407, 433 
! Kasia, loct., 387, 428 
'• Kassapa, kg., 260-61 
; Katliasaritsagara, lit., ill 
! Kathiawar, loct., 1, 3, 47, 50, 53-58, 
61-62, 100, 109, 112, 136, 168, 186, 
• 189^ 285, 347, 388, 436 

j Katyayana, aiith., 410 
Kanmiidimahot sava, lit., 133, 164 
I Kaundinya (of Fu-nan), kg., 310-11 
; Kaundinya (of Borneo), kg., 315 
; Kaurala, loct., 145 
i KansambI, 41-46, 94, 103-04, 107, 178, 
300-01, 357, 388, 427 
Kau4ikiputra Bhadra-magha, kg., 45 
Kantilya, autk., 130, 152, 410 
KantsTpnlra Pothasiri, kg., 41-42 
Kaveri, r., 221, 249, 357, 358 
Kaveripattanam, loct., 256, 259, 358 
Kavyammidiiisa. lit., 162, 240, 402 
Kayastha, 285, 345 
Kaye, G. R., 413-14 

Keith, A. B., 402-03, 406 

. Kekaya, trb., 67-68, 242-43 

' Kennedy, J., 335 

Keragalur, pi., 249 
Kerala, loct., 148 
Kliandagiri, loct., 438 
Kharaparikas, trb., 143 
Kharavela, kg., 68, 76 
Khariar grant, 87 
Kharod ins., 91 
I Khiching, loct., 438 
' Khoh, loct., 448, 458 
Khokra Kot, loct., 432 
Khotamna, 323 
Khotan, loct., 323-28 
Khudda Parinda, kg., 259-60 
Khujjanaga, kg., 253 
! Khnsru Par\-ez, kg., 467 
I Khyber Pass, 3-4, 23, 334 
' Kidara Kusliana, dynsl., 21-24, 62, 
i 296 

1 Kielhom, F., 197, 240, 243 
. Kilakila, 96 
I Ki-pin, loct., 195 
Kirdtarjumyam, lit., 406 
KirtimukUa, 435 
Kirti-varman, kg., 246 
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Kishkindhj'a, loct., 428 
Kittisena, kg., 261 
Kine-tsc, loct., 323 
Koccenganan, kg., 220 
Kolar fKuvalala), loct., 248 
Kollair grant, 74 
Komarti grant, 77 
Konaikkal Irumporai, kg., 224 
Kondamudi grant, 68-69 
Kongoda, loct, 82-84 
Konkani-rarman, kg., 247-48, 250 
Konow, Sten, 41, 161-62, 196 
Korkai, loct., 358, 441 
Koroslianda grant, 81 
Ko^ala (Southern), loct.. 45, 84-85, 
SS-89. 91-92, 99-100, 103, 118-19, 

121-23, 145, 182, 185, 272, 347 
Kosam, loct., 427 
Kosliakaraka, lit., 384 
Kotah (State), 40, 369, 434, 437 
Kotas, trb., 139-40, 154 
Kotivarsha, Jocf., 285, 424 
Koj^ra, loct., 76, 145-46, 440 
Koyil Veimi, loct., 220 
Kramaditya, 178, 214 
Krishna, 176, 363, 365, 372 , 450-51 
Krishna Deva, H., 41 
Krislina-gupta, kg. 206-08 
Krishna Rao, B. V., 72 
Krishna-vamian (Gahga), kg., 249- 
50 

Krishna-vanuan I (Kadainba), kg., 
26, 238, 241-42, 272 
Krishna-varman, II, kg.. 238, 242, 
245-4(3 

Ki'itavlrya, kg., 23 
Ksharapani, autli., 419 
Ksharoshthi, 30 

Kshatrapas (western), 1, 34 , 40, 47- 
63, 111, 147, 296-98, 304-05, 308 
Kshatriyas, 10, 29-30, 128, 266, 319- 
20, 342, 344-47, 353, 399-400 
Kshemcndra, aiiili., 240 
Kshudrakas, trb., 15 
Kuhera, kg., 76 
Kubja, p.^ 408 
Knchar, 323-25, 328, 419 
Kudiean, 328 
Knchi, 323, 328-32 
Kndura, loci., 69, 358 
Kulaprabhavatl, q., 311 


Knlaputra, auth., 407 
Knlasvamin, off., 286 
Knmanan, prc., 220 
Knmaradasa, kg., 261 
Knmaradevi, q., 127-30, 158-59, 268, 
272^ 301-02 

Kumara-gnpta (Later Gupta), kg., 
206-0- 

Knmara-gupta I, kg., 3, 24, 35, 113, 
117, 159, 173-76, 180-82, '184-85. 

188-89, 202, 215, 271-72, 274, 282, 
303, 305, 367 

Knmara-gupta n, kg., 184-86 
Kumara-gnpta III, kg., 184, 214-15 
Kumarajlva, t., 329-32 
Kitmaramaiyas , off, 281-82, 285, 290 
Kumarasambhava , lit., 405, 450 
Kumara-varman, kg., 238, 243 
Kumaravishnu I, kg., 2^-34 
Kumaravishnn 11, kg., 234 
Kxunaravishnu III, kg.. 234 
Kumarayana, 330 
Kumarila, auth., 386 
Knmrahar, loct., 425 
Kunchanaga, kg., 253 
Kundinpnr, loct., 438 
Kundnnga, kg., 315 
Knnindas, trb., I, 2, 27-28. 31-32, 
265, 267, 298-99 

Kuntala, loct., 66, 88, IOS-10, 112, 
115, 119-22, 170, 239-40 
Kuntalesvara, 240 
, Kuntalc§~caradautya, lit., 405 
' Kureha Ins., 96 
I Kum, trb., 196 
I Kufela, kg., 23 

Kushana, trb. & dyust., 1, 13-19, 25- 
31, 33-34, 37-38, 42-43, 45, 47, 57. 
101, 104, 132, 147-50, 152-53, 169, 
198, 268-69, 296, 298, 302-05, 373, 
I 378-79, 431, 433, 442, 444. 447-49, 
462 

Kushana (Kidara), dviist.. 21-24, 
296, 432 

Ktishau Shall, 17 
' Kusika, 373 
Kusthalapura, loct., 145 
; Ku-tsang, loct., 331 
Kuvalala, loct., 248, 250 
I Kuvalayauidld, lit., 196 
Knveranaga, q., 166, 169 
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LagUnjataka, iii.. 41S 

Lakshmi, 179, 29S, 300, 303, -426 

Laknlisa, 373 

Lalitaditya, kg., 433 

Lalitagiri, loct., 43S 

Lalilavistara, lit., 3S4, 401 

Lauibakanna Clan, 251, 255 

Lang-kia-sn, loct., 314 

LafikiSvatara-sutra. lit., 3S5 

Lanya, r., 322 

Lata, loct., 119 

Latadeva, auth., 417 

Lanhifya, r.. 203, 209 

Legge,' J., 274 

Lenke Kome, loci., 336 

Levi, S., 161-62, 263:64. 403 

Lidichhavi, trb.. 127-31. 133, 169. 

26S, 302 
LipiitiISs, 400 
Lokapalas, 269 
Lokaprakasa, q., 92 
Lokavibliaga, tit., 234 
Lokavibliaitga, lit., 392 
Ltiders, H., 126 


■\fadavas, 2S4 

Madliava or Madhava-varsnau 5 
(Ganga), kg.. 246-50 
iMadhava or Madhava-vannan II 
(Ganga), kg.. 234, 247, 249-50 
Madhavaraja I (Sainvabhita), kg., 
S3 

Madliavaraja H or Madliava-varuian 
n (SainyabliTta), kg., 83-84, 89 
Ziladhava-vannan I (Vishnukundin), 
kg., 26, 89, 106, 122, 124 
^ladhnban, p!., 176 
Madhu-vannan. prc.. 246 
Madliyaiiiatydyoga, tit., 403 
Madliyamika, loct.. 433 
Madras, trb., 2, 20, 33, 35, 265, 267 
3Iadrakas, trb., 142-43, 299 
.Madiiraikkdiiji. tit., 227, 273 
!Macadha, loct., 2, 26, 57, 90, 127. 
129, 132, 134. 192, 200, 20S-9. 

216-17, 348, 406 
^lagadha-b/iak/i, 2S3 
Magaja, kg., 35, 299 
Magajaya, kg., 35 


Maghas, trb., 1, 2, 27, 37. 41-44. 46, 
127, 300 

MaJwbalddhikrita, off, 271, 2SI 
Mahabaiidlia, lit., 3^ 

Mahabliarata, lit.. 30, 363-64. 368, 
370, 411, 437, 452 
Mahadatidajidyaka, off.. 277, 2s2 
Mahadeva, 209, 244, 363. 337 
Mahadyogin, alvara, 371 
Mabakala, 317 
Mahrikantara, loct., 145- M 
Mahakolala, loct., 458 
Mahakshatrapa, 47-49, 52-54, 57-58, 
60-62, 107 

Maliallaka X.a.ga, kg., 253 
MalianadI, r.. 76 
Mahanama, kg., 258-59. 263-ri4 
Mahanaman, 364 
MaliSpnrhiiri'aKa-siilra. li! . 323 
MahdpTlupati, off., 277 
Mahdpratihdra, off.. 277 
Maharaslitra, loct., 1, 5, 51. So, 93, 
, 100, 108-09, 1 14-15. 120. 122-25. I43, 

3SS 

MalidsSimiita, feud., 84 
Mahdsar.dkivigraliikj, 011 , 279 
. Maliasena, kg., 256-57 
' Mahasenadeva, kg., 272 
; Mahasena-gupta, kg., 208-09 
I Mahdsciidpati, off., 32, 40, 44, 277 
Mahasthan, loci., 424-25 
Mahdivopali, off., 27.7 
Mahallara, off., 289-90, 294 
Maltdvair.sa, lit., 251-54, 262-63. 3S2, 
408 

MahovaninJ, 377 
Mahdvaslu, lit.. 3S3 
Maliiivihara, 254, 256-57. 262 
Mahavira, 366, 391 
MahdySiiasamparigralta. ii:., 3'^3 
Mahaydtiasutrdlafikdra , til.. 3^3 
Mahendra, int., 85, 145. 203 
Mabendraditya, 193 
Mahendra.giri, mt.. 76, 145 
Jl.aliendra-.siriiba. 173 
Mahendra-varman I, kg.. 70. 457, 
457 

jilahishasuraniardiul, 574 
Mahmud bin Sam, kg.. 303 
Maitraka. trb.. 186, 189, 252. 291, 
372, 389 
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Maitrei'aiiatha, t., 385 
Majumdar, N. G., 41, 55 
Majumdar, R. C., 77, 81, 314 
Malacca, loct., 322 j 

Malaprablia, r., 233 
Malatimadhava, lit., 39 
Malavalli, ins., 230, 237-38 
Malavas, trb., 1-2, 21, 27-28, 33-35, 
38, 49, 52, 92-94, 117-18, 121-22, 
124, 142-43, 182, 185, 202 , 208-09, 
266-68, 271, 283, 299-300, 308. 370, 
433 

INIalava Samvat, 180-81 
Malavikagniiniira, lit., 276, 405 
Malayasia, 316 

Mala3-a Peninsula, loct., 157, 310, 
314, 317, 320-23 
Mallikarjuna, 99 

Malu'a, loct., 1, 3, 47, 50, 53-55, 59, 
97, 100, no, 167, 174, 181, 185-86, 
189-92, 202, 209, 216, 374, 434, 436- 
37, M67 

Mainallapuraui, loct., 227 
Mana, dynst., 84 

Manabhlta (Dharmaraja-Manabhita), 
kg., 89 

Manamatra, kg., 87-88 
Mananka, kg., 87-88, 123 
Manapura, loct., 87, 375 
Manasa-Sarovara, loct., 437 
Mandasor (Dasapura), loct., 124, 
174, 1^0-82, 185, 197, 199, 202-04, 
357, 374, 378, 407, 436 
Mandavyapura, loct., 433 
Mandhatri-varman, kg., 238, 243-44 
Mandor, loct., 433 
Mangram, 289 
Mangudi, p., 224 
Manichaeans, 340 
Maninaga, 374, 426 
Manoratha, off., 275 
Manorathapiirani, lit., 259 
Mantaraja, kg.', 145 
Manlrins, 274 
Mann, auth., 351 

Manu-Snirili, lit., 130,. 269, 345, 370 
Mapojai'a, kg., 35, 299 
Markandeya Ptirana, lit., 96 
Marqnart, 195 
Marshall, John, 41 
Marudan, p., 224 


Marudi, 221 

Masaon Dih, loct., 427 
MasuHpatam, loct., 68-69, 73 
Ma^haras, dynst., 79-81 
Matharlnutra Virapurasha-datta, kg., 
66-67 ‘ 

Mathura, loct., 14, 25, 27, 35-40, 
42, 94, 101, 141, 166, 269, 300-01, 
357, 373-74, 388, 391, 397, 431, 435, 
442-43, 446-50, 468 
Matila, kg., 141 
Matri-gupta, auth., 407 
Matrivara, kg.. 78 
Matrivishnu, feud., 191, 281, 343 
Mattepad grant, 70-72 
Maukharis, dvnst., 4, 89-90, 203-09, 
211, 216-17, '304-05, 369, 407 
Maukharis (of Badval, dynst., 40-41, 
369 

Maurvas, dvnst., 3, 218, 229, 251, 
260,' 268, 406 
Maximus, kg., 336 
Mayavada, 367 

Mayidavolu grant, 67, 231-32 
Mayurasarman, kg., 231, 235-39, 344, 

' 346, 398 

Mayuravarnian, kg., 237 
Mayurbhanj, loct., 438 
McCrindle, J. \V., 195, 339 
Medliaviu, auth., 402 
Meghaduta, lit., 112, 405 

Meghavarna (Sirimeghavanna), kg., 
. 149, 257-58, 263, 383 

Meharauli pillar, 3, 23, 431 
Mekala, loct., 84, 92, 118, 182, 185 
; Men-, loct., 18 
' Mesopotamia, loct., 336, 379 
' Mihirakula, kg., 192-94, 196-204, 214, 
; 217^ 306, 379, 432 

i Mimathsa-sutras, lit., 363, 368, 380 
Mirashi, V. V., 122 
Mirpurkhas, loct., 434-35, 456 
ilitdkshard, 349 
ilitradevl, q., 184 
Mittasena, kg., 259 
Mlechchhas, 8,^22, 177, 418 
Moggallana I, 'Czg-. 261 
Mogulrajpura, loct., 451, 459 
I Alohenjo-daro, 434-35 
j Mo-ho-nan (Alahanama), kg., 263 
I Mohra Moradu, loct., 432, 456 
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3Iookherji, R. K., 154 
Moraes, G. M., 240 
3Iot:chandra, 41 
Mrichchhakatika, lit., 7, 406 
Mrigasikliavana, loct., 388 
Mrigendra-varman, kg., 270 
Mrigesa, Mrige^a-varnian, kg., 12, 
238, 241, 243-44, 366 
Mudgala, dynst., 84 
I\lndr3-Rakshasa, lit., 406 
Mudukudunii Peruvaludi, kg., 223 
Mughals, 42, 213, 218 
.Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh, lit., 164 
Mukhalitigam, loct., 81 
IMuIararraaii, kg., 315-17 
Murdhavasikta, 345 
kliirunda, trb., 20, 147-48 
IMutturu, loct., 224 
dlluziris, loct., 335, 338 
M}’son, loct., 313 
Mysore, 67, 368-69 


Naccinarkkiniyar, anth., 222 
Naclina-Kuthara, loct., 437, 453 
Nachne-ki-Talai, loct., 109, 140 
Nagabala, kg., 92 
Nagadatta, kg., 37, 40, 141 
Nagar (Karkotanagara), loct., 433 
Nagaraliara, loct., 15 
Nagardhan, loct., 114 
Nagarjuna, auth., 85, 331, 364, 384, 
399, 420 

' Nagar juna 0ama), 391 
Nagarjunikonda, loct., 65-66, 262, 
387-88, 420, 440, 442-46, 456, 460 
Nagas, peo. &• dviist., 1, 2, 14, 17, 
26-27, 36-41, 45,' 94, 139, 141, 169, 
221-22, 300, 308, 374 
Nagasena, kg., 37, 39, 139-41, 154 
Naga-varmaii, kg., 311 
Nahapana, kg., 34 
Naiyayikas, 385 

Nakhan Sri Dhammarat, loct., 321- 
23 

Nakkirar, p., 219, 224 
Nttladiyay, lit., 392 
Nalanda, loct., 132, 159, 184, 190, 
193, 210, 286-87, 289, 366, 371, 388- 
.89, 397-98, 420, 426, 457 


I Nalas, tib. & dynst., 4, 82, 99, 116- 
! 19, 121-22, 125, 368, 371-72 

I Naliasar, loct., 422. 431, 433 
I Niinakkasa, kg., 242-43 
I Nanda, dynst., 79, 81 
; Nandana, 217 
' Nandangarh, loct., 424 
i Nanda-Prabhanjana-varinan, kg., 
i 78-81 

I Nandivardhana, loct., 82, 114, 116 
■ Nandi-vannan (Pallava), kg., 90, 234 
I Nandi-varman I (Salaiikay ma), kg., 

i 

Nandi-varman II (Salankayana) , kg., 
! 74-76 

Nandsa yupa, ins., 34, 52, 266-68 
I Nankin, loct., 319 
! Nanna, Nannadeva, Nannaraja- 
! dhiraja, kg., 90-91 
. Nannan, kg., 225, 229 
I Namiru, lit., 392 
Narada, aiitlt., 348, 350-51, 410 
Narada-Sinriti, lit., 278, 349, 351, 410 
Narasaraopet, loct., 440 
Narasimha-gupta, kg., 184-85, 192- 
93, 199, 201, 204, 213-14, 457 
Nara-varman, feud., 181, 378 
Narayana Maharaja, feud., 280 
Narendra, kg., 86-87 
Narendraditj’a, 211 
Narendra-sena, kg., 92, 115-18, 121, 
1 182-83, 185, 240 

1 Narmada, r., 109, 175, 188, 357 
Narseh, kg., 51, 56, 58 
' Narwar, loct., 139, 144 
Nasik, loct., 48, 85, 120, 397 
Nathasarman, 365 
NatyaSastra, lit., 402 
Nava, kg., 27 

Navamtakam, lit., 418, 420 
Nayadhikarana, 287 
Nayasena, p., 68 
Ncdn-nal-vadai, lit., 219 
Nedungaraya grant, 232 
Nedunjelij’an, kg., 219-20, 223-34 
Nelcjmda, loct., 245 
Nelveli, loct., 90 
Nero, kg., 335 
Nhut-Nam, loct., 312 
Nidur, loct., 224 
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Xikaya Sangraha, lit.. 263 
Xilakaritlia, loct., 245 
Nilambar, pi., 2-54 
Nllaraja, kg., 145 
Nile, r., 338 
Nilsanka, 417 
Xilisara, Ul., 410 
Nit 3 -ananda, 91 
Ni.va, loct., 32S 
Xiyoga, 350 
Xiyuktas, off., 2S7 
.VyCiya-bliusli 3 ’a, li(.. 381 
Xyayauntklia, lit., 387 
XyayapravcSa, lit., 387 
Xyaya-sutras, lit.. 363-64 
X yayavaiara , lit., 394 


Okelis, loct., 335 
Olij'ar, r., 221 
Onigodu grant, 232, 377 
Orissa, 2, 82, 146, 282, 347, 43S 
Ottakkuttan, p. 230 
Oxns, r., 193-94, 334 


Padam-pawaj-a, loci., 36, 300 
Padham, loct.. 428 
Padirriipattu, lit., 225-26 
Padmapani, 465 

Padmavatl, loct., 27-28, 36-39, 41, 
45, 102, 107, 139, 300, 374, 396, 437 

Paharpur, loot., ol2, 3S1, 424-25, 453 
Pahlavas, Irb., 462 
PaMavi, 296, 304, 408 
Paiknli ins., 56 
Painting, 463-68 


I 360, 369, 372-73, 392, 402, 440-41. 

' 459, 467 

Palmoli, lit., 392 
Palmyra, loct., 336-37 
Palnad, loci., 440 
Patjas, 308 
, Pancliala, trb., 430 
. Paiichamandali, 289 
Paiicliandra, lit., 403 
Paucitasiddliautikd, lit., 413, 4 IS 
Pauchatautra, lit., 339, 408 
Pauclidyat , 267, 273, 288, 361 
Pandava, trb., 32, 90, 124 
Pandrethan, loci., 433 _ 

Pandurangapalli grant, 88, 122, 59/ 
Pandnrangasvamin, 417 
Paiiduvaih^i, dyiist., 88-92 
Pandva, trb. & dyiist., 219-2!, 223- 
24, 259, 358, 392 
Panga, loci., 522 
Panini, autli., 409 
Pannalal, 182 
Paoni, loci., 438 
Para, r., 39 

Paramariha, aiifli., 156, 217 
Paramurlltasaplati , lit., 385 
Paranar, p., 221 
Paranavitana, S., 149, 254 
. Parasora, antli., 419 
I Para^ara, 373 
Parasava, 345 

Paraspur (Parihasapnra), tocL, 43? 
Pargiter, F. E., 134-35 
Parigi, loci., 248 

i Parihasapnra (Paraspur), loct., 433 
, Parikud grant, S3 
Parinda, kg., 259 

Pari%-rajakas, pco., 110, 118, 189, 

274-75, 280-81, 368 , 372 
, Parivrajaka Maharajas, 186, 188, 191, 
204 


Paitamaha SiddhCiula, lit.. 415 
Paithan, loct., 357, 439 
Palakapya, aiiih., 420 
Palakka, loct., 145 
Palakkada, loct., 145 
Palasika, loot.. 240, 243-44 
Pallava, trb. & dyust., 4, 67, 69, 
72-73, 76, 90, 145-46, 225, 229-39, 
241-44, 246, 248-50, 270-72, 276, 278, 
281-82, 284, 287, 289, 291, 300, 346, 


Pari 3 -atrika, loci., 238 
' Panjadatta, gov., 179, 186 
Parvatl, 453, 470 
Pasana, kg., 20 
Pasnpatas, 373-74 

Pataliputra, loct., 112, 127, 129, 140, 
, 166, 278, 283, 348, 356-57, 390, 396. 

i 414, 420, 425 
j Patalung, loct., 323 
Patanjali, aullt., 380-81, 409 
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Pathakas, off., 285, 287 
Patrabhahga-rachaiiu, 452 
Patralata, 452 
Patrangidi, 452 
Pattinappalai, lit., 221, 227 
Pattini, 253 

PaiilUa Siddhanta, lit., 339, 415, 417 

Pavanar, loct., 114 

Pavata, kg., 301 ‘ 

Pawaiya, loct., 196 

Pawaya, loct., 437 

Peddavegi, loct., 73-75, 145 

Pennar, r., 221 

Pennkonda, pL, 234, 246, 248-50 
Peraliriy'ar, anth., 222 
Perava, kg., 20 
Pcriplns, lit., 143 
Persepolis, loct., 19 
Persia, loct., 17, 178, 462 
Pcrumbdii-arruppadai, lit., 228 
Perum Serai Adan, kg., 221 
Peshawar, 5, 15, 20-21, 156, 357, 433, 
442 

Petra, loct., 336 
Philostratus, auth., 339 
Phison, r., 195 
Pillai Sivaraja, K. X., 220 
Pthtpaiis, off, 277 
Piro, kg., 22-23 
Piroch, 22 
Pisliaroti, K. R,, 403 
Pishtapura, loct., 76-77, 79-82, 145, 
397 

Pishtapurl, loct., 375 
Pithapnram, loct.; 77, 145, 397 
Pithiya, kg., 260 

Pithunda (Prithuda), loct., 68-69. 

Pliny, auth., 335 

Podagarh ins., 82 

Podiyils, 289 

Pokharan, loct., 433 

Polamuni grant, 377 

Po-lu-kia, loct., 323 

Poona plates, 106, 112-13 

Po-shnn, kg., 330 

Pothasiri, kg., 43, 46 

Pothasiri (Kautsiputra), kg., 41-42 

P’o-tiao, kg., 17 

Prabhakara, kg., ISO, 185 

Prabhakara-naga, kg., 37 

Prabhakaravardhana, kg., 374 


Prabhanjanavarman (Vasishtlia) , 
kg., 80 

Prabliasa pattana, loct., 436 
Prabhavatr, q., 243 
Prabhavati-gupta, q., 3, 95, 99, 105- 
06, 110-13, 272 
Pradakshimpatha, 445 
Pragjj'otisliapura, loct., 424 
Prajiiaparamita-hridavasutra , lit., 
385 

Prakasaditya, kg., 185 
Prarjunas, trb., 143, 266 
I Prasanna, Prasannamatra, kg.. 86-87 
I Prashiliahiya, 43 
Prathama-sarthavaha, 286 
Prathama sreshthin, 286 
Pratiharas, dynst., 277 
Pratijha-Yaugandharayana, lit., 403 
Pratiloma, 342 
Pratimd, lit, 403 
Pravarapura, loct.. 114, 396, 438 
Pravararaja, kg., 88 
Pravaras, 348 

Pravara-sena I, kg., 26, 38, 44, 58- 
60, 94-95, 98-99, 101-103, 105-06, 
116, 119-20, 123, 271, 301, 368-69 
Pravara-sena II, kg., 3, 61, 89, 106, 
i 110-16, 120, 270, 398, 405 
Pravara-sena 11 (Basitn branch), kg., 
120 

Pravaga, loct., 116, 134, 207, 357, 
375, 449 

Prehara, loct., 231, 236 
Prianlx, Osmond de Beauvoir, 336 
Prithivi-Maharaja, kg., 82 
Prithivl-sena, kg., 49-50, 52-53 
Prithvl-shena I, kg., 95, 100, 105, 
108-10, 120 

Prithvl-shena II, kg., 109, 116-19, 
'121-22, 240 

Prithvl-shena, off., 274-75, 282, 373 
Ptolemv, auth., 8, 68, 73 , 321, 358, 
417-18 

I Puhar, loct., 227-28, 358 
Pnket, loct., 322 
Pnlakesin I, kg., 245-46 
Pulakesin II, kg., 106 
Pulindasena, 83-84 
Pnnata, loct., 238 
Piindarika, sac., 370 
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Pundravardhana, loot., 174, 216, 283, 
365, 372, 391, 424 
Piiram, Pxnananurrii , lit., 223 
Puranadhishthana, loot., 433 
Puranas, tit., 1, 13, 20-21, 26, 36-37, 
41, ‘46, 51, 65, 70, 95-98, 114, 134, 
249, 365, 372, 377-78, 380, 399, 409- 
10, 416 

Purapala, off, 290 
Puri, tod., 82 
Pnrika, tod., 114 
’ Purna-varman, kg., 315 
Purohita, 273 

Puru-gupta, kg., 171, 176, 184-86 
Purushapura, tod., 15, 140 
Piirvas, 390 
Pusalker, A, D., 403 
Pushkalavati, tod., 456 
Pushkarana, tod., 433 
Puslipa (Pushpapura),- loci, 139 
Pushpabri, Pushvasri, kg., 46 
Pusliyabhuti, dyitst., 305 
Pnshyamitras, trb., 117, 154, 174 
Pustapata, off., 285 
Pulrikaputra, 350 


Ragliavan, V., 161 
Raghu, kg., 238, 240 
Ragliu, Ragtiuvaiiisa, tit., 7, 277, 
448-49 

Ragolu grant, 79-80 
Raliasi-uiyuktas, off., 276 
Raipur, loot., 84, 87, 438 
Rairh, ioct., 433 
Rajagriha, ioct., 283, 425 
Rajamitra, nutli., 402 
Rajaniitra, kg., 367 
Rujasekhara, auth., 240 
Rrijasimha II, kg., 224 
RSfatamiigim, tit., 197, 407 
Rajghat, tod., 427, 430, 465 
Rajgir, ioct., 374, 425-26, 456 
Rajim grant, 90, 438 
Rajya, '284 
Raiyasrl, q., 462 
Rajyavardhana, kg., 176 
Rajyavastu, 361 
Raktamrittiku, Ioct., 321 
Ramachandrainurly, V. S., 70, 73 


Ramagiri, ioct., 437 
Ramagiri-svamin, 112, 405 
Rama-gupta, kg., 22, 161-65 
Rama Rao, M., 70-72 
Ramasarma, auth., 402 
Ramatirtham, ioct., 440 
Ramdyana, 411, 437, 451-52 
Ramireddipalli, ioct., 440 
Ramnagar, lod., 428 
Ramtek, ioct., 112, 114, 372, 405, 437 
Ranabhita, feud, 83 
Ranadurjaya, kg., 82 
Rangamati, lod., 321, 425 
Rapson, E. J., 48-49, 53 
Rashtra, 284-85 

Rashtrakutas, dynst., 4, 87-88, 91, 
I 108-09, l‘22-24, 162 
i Rdshtramatmttaras , off., 286 
Ratnagiri, ioct., 438 
Ratnakar, J., 169 
Ravanavadha, tit., 406 
Ravi,' r., 33, 142-43 
Ravisantl, auth., 407 
Ravi-varman, kg., 122, 238, 243-45 
Raychaudliuri, H. C., 88, 141, 159, 
161, 175 

Rawak, ioct., 328 
Rawlinson, H. G., 338 
Rentala, tod., 440 
Rhinokolura, ioct., 336 
Ribhupala, off., 216 
Rice, Stanley, 250 
Rigvedins, 347 
Rithapur, pi., 106, 111 
Ritusaihhara, tit., 405 
Rohana, ioct., 255, 257 
Rolitak, tod., 29, 432 
Roinaka Siddhdnta, tit., 339, 415, 
417 


Rome, 265, 335, 337, 451 
Rothenstein, W., 465 
Rudra-bhuti, 48 

Rndra-daman I, kg., 1, 29, 47, 
93, 230 


5 ’ 


Rndra-daman II, kg., 58, 60-61, 107 
Rudradatta, 78 
Rudradatta, feud, 210, 280 
Rudradeva, kg., 104, 141 
Rudradhara-bhattarika, q., 51, 66 
Rudra-sena I (Kshatrapa), kg., 49- 
53 
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Rudra-sena 11 (Kshatrapa), kg., 53- 
55, 66 

Rudra-sena lU (Kshatrapa), kg., 2, 
57, 60-62 

Rudra-sena (Kshatrapa), kg., 62 
Rudra-sena I (^'’akataka), kg., 38, 
60, 9S, 102-03, 119, 309 
Rudra-sena IT f\'akataka), kg., 95, 
110-11, 169, 342, 371 
Rudra-siinha I, kg., 34, 47-49 
Rudra-simha II, kg., 57-59, 61 
Rudra-simha III, kg., 62-63 
Rudrata, atith., 402 
Rudra-varman (of Champa), kg., 313 
Rndra-varman (of Fn-nan), kg., 311 
Rulupumsha-datta, kg., 67 
Rupariipavibhaga, lit., 3S3 


Saba, p., 275, 403 
Sahara, trb., 90, 330 
Sabha, kg., 251 
Sachivtts, 274 
Sahet, (ocf-., 428 
Sahri Bahlol, loct., 433 
Sailadela, loct., 323 
•Sailodbhavas, dynst., 82-34 
Sainvabhita-Madhavaraja II, kg., 
^84 

Saiva, 224 

Saivism, 75, 110, 306, 31 1, 372, 592, 
410, 448 

Saka (Sakas), peo. & dynst., 1-2, 13, 
1S-I9, 34, 51, 54-57, 62-63, 66, 93, 
100, 147-50, 152-53, 164-65, 167-69, 
171, 232-33, 246, 296, 343, 379, 406, 
431, 442, 462 

Saka era, 13, 41-42 
Sakala, loct., 143, 196-98 
Sakambharl, loct., 431, 433 
Saka iloda, 51 
Sakdn Shah, 18, 56 
Sakastan, loct., 19 
Sakasthana, loct., 238 
Saketa, loct., 134 
Sakun^a grant, 79-80 
Sakiintald, lit., 7, 350, 352, 405 
Salabhahjika, 454 

Salankayana, dynst., 69-70, 73, 75- 


76, 99, 145, 269, 274, 284, 2S9, 306, 
369, 374 

Salihundam, loct., 440 
SalF-ur, loct., 358 
^ Samacharadeva, kg., 211 
‘ Samddhirdja , lit., 390 
Satnardichchha-kaha, lit., 309 
Samarkand, loct., IS 
Samatata, loct., 142 
Sdmavcda, lit., 347 
Sambandar, p., 224 
Sambhar lake, 431, 433 
Sambhnya^as, kg., 84 
Samgha Tissa, kg., 255 
Samkheda ins., 413 
Samkrdntis, 377 
Sariikshobha, kg., 188, 368 
Saiiiskdras, 376, 378, 380 
Samudra-gupta, kg., 2-3, 8, 20, 22, 
26, 31, 33-35, 37, 39-40, 46, 61, 73, 
75-76, 85, 103-07. 126-30, 132-33, 
135-61, 163-66, 170-72, 174, 190, 203, 
232, 234, 237, 258, 264, 266-67, 269- 
71, 275, 279, 282, 284, 292, 300, 
302-03, 316, 365, 368, 370, 39S, 407 

Sanakanika, pco., 143-44, 167, 266, 
268, 299 

Sanchi, loct., 55, 147, 167, 436, 453, 
460 

; Sdndhivigrahika, off., 380 
Sangali plates, 163 
Sanghabhadra, auth., 384 
Sangha-daman, kg., 49-50, 52 
Sangla, loci., 432 
Sangoli plates, 245 
Sanjan plate, 161 
Sankaragana, kg., 286 
Sankaram, loct., 440 
Sankararj'a, auth., 387 
Sankisa, loct., 428 
Sanviati-tarka , lit., 393 
Santamula I (\^a5;shthlputra), kg., 
64-68, 106, 366, 368, 370, 379 
Santamula 11 f\*a§ishthlpntra Ehu- 
vula), kg., 67 

Santi-varman, kg., 238, 241-44 
SaptaMT, lit., 402 
Sarabha, Sarabharaja, kg., 86 
Sarabhapura, loct., S6-S8 
Sarangarh grant, 87 
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Sarapallika, loct., 78 
Sarasvati, R., 161 
Saraswati, S. K., 87, 186 
Sar Dheri, loct., 432 
Sardulavarman, kg., 205 
Sarma, Soniasekliara, 72 
Samath, loct., 156, 187, 387-88, 425, 
427, 435, 444, 447-49, 456, 467 

Saroyogin, alvara, 371 
San^a Bhattaraka, kg., 62 
Sarvadliyaksha, off., 276 
Sarva-naga, gov., 40 
San'anandin, aiith., 234 
San^aiiatha, feud., 188 
Sarva-sena, kg., 98-99, 102, 107-08, 
119 

Sarvastivada, 333 
Sarvayasas, kg., 23 
Sasanakota, pt., 247, 250 
Sa^anka, kg., ^-84, 201 
Sassanians, pco. & dyiisi., 1, 17-19, 
21-23, 27, 47, 51, 53, 56-58, 60. 62, 
101, 296, 305-06 
Saslri, Ganapati, 403 
Sastri, K. A., Nilakaiita, 145, 147, 
411 


. Seleucidan, 337 
I Scndpati, 35, 272 
! Sendraka,lr0., 245, 280 
I Senganan, kg., 224 
Sen Gupta, P. C., 417, 419 
' Sctubaudha, lit., 112, 114, 404-05 
Severus, consul, 338 
Severus, kg., 337 
Sewell, R., 335, 337 
Sliadarhadvana, loct., 433 
Shahan-Shah, 17 
vShaka, dynst., 21, 148 
Slialada, kg.. 148 
Shan-shan, loct., 324, 328 
Shapur I, kg., 27 
Shapur II, kg., 19, 22, 58. 60 
Shapur III, kg., 23 
Shalkhanddganta, lit., 393 
Shiladas, trb., 20, 21 
Shimoga plates, 243-44 
Shodasin, sac., 101, 369 
Shorkot ins, 23, 432 
' Sliu-lei, loct., 323 
Sialkot, tod.. 33, 143 
Siam, 258, 310, 314, 321, 3S2 
Siddhasena Divakara, auth.. 391, 
393-94 


Satakarni, kg., 230 
Satakarnis (Chu^u-kula) , dynst., 443 
Satakraiukalpa, 369 
Sata-magha, kg., 46, 301 
Satara, loct., 55, 88, 120, 173, 175 
Satavahanas, pco. & dynst., 1, 47, 
49-51, 55, 64, 66, 69, 85, 93, 96-97, 
126, 229-31, 301, 306, 343, 402, 439, 
442 

Sathianathaier, R,, 146 
Sali, 244, 351, 352 
Satrap, 14, 22, 169, 171 
Satrughna Maharaja, feud., 280 
Satsabhamalla, prc., 70, 72 
Satya-daman, kg., 47-50 
Satya-simha, 62 
Saumilla, auth., 407 
Sayatha, kg., 20 
Sayindaka, loct., 238 
Sculpture, 442-44, 446-452 
Scythian, peo., 9, 21, 32, 51, 53, 132, 
269, 296, 298, 353, 378, 444 
Seistan, loct., 14, 16, 18-19, 56 
Selengsing, loct., 322 


Sidon, loci., 334 
Sigiriya, 262, 467 
Siktiara, 454 
Sikharisvaml, off, 282 
. Sikshapadas, 329 
Siladitya, kg., 23 
Sitappadikarani, tit., 252 
Siinakaras, off., 288 
Siriihala, 147-51 ; history of, 251-64 
Simhapura, loct., 77-81* 

1 Siihha-sena, kg., 62 
■ Simha-varman (of Dasapura), kg., 
ISI 


I 

( 


Siriiha-varnian (Madhava Mahiidhi- 
raja— Gahga), kg., 247, 250 
Siihha-varnian (of Chukuttur grant 
— Gafiga), kg., 250 
Simha-varman (Kadamba), kg., 238, 


Simha-varman (father of Simha- 
vishnu— Pallava), kg., 235 
Simha-varman I (Pallava), kg.. 233- 
34, 249-50 

Simha-varman II (Pallava), kg., 234 
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Siiiiliavislinu, kg., 235 
Sindh, loci., 1, 13, 18-19, 47, 52-53, I 
56, 62, 152, 431, 434, 436, 456 | 

SincUiu, r., 39 1 

Singupuram, locL, 77 | 

Sinnamanur plates. 224 
Sircar, D. C., 73, 81 
Sirikudda, kg., 259 
Sirimeghavanna, kg., 257-58, 263 
Sirinaga I, kg., 253 
Sirinaga II, kg., 253-56 
Sirinivasa, kg., 259 
Siripala, kg., 259 
Siripalita, 259 
Siripnram grant, 80-81 
Sirisaiighabodhi, kg. 255 
Sirkap, loci., 432 
Sirpnr, loci., 86, 89, 438 
Sirsi grant, 244 
Sirsnkh, loci., 432 
.Sinipan, lit., 220 
Sisnpalgarh, loci., 438 
Sittannavasal, 464, 467 
Siva, 15-16, 18, 36, 64, 69, 72, 75, 224, 
240, 313, 317, 368, 372-73, 448, 450, 
453, 469 

Sivalinga, 36, 448 
Siva-magha, kg., 45-46, 102, 301 
Sivananda-varman, kg., 242 
Sivaratha, prc., 238 
Sivaskanda-varman (Chufu), kg., 67, 
237 

Sivasfcanda-varman (Pallava), kg., 
67 

Skanda-gupta, kg., 3, 118, 135, 171, 
174-80, 182-86, 189-90, 194, 197-98, ' 
274, 303-05 

Skanda-naga, kg., 37 ] 

Skandapiirana, lit., 189 ■ 

Skanda-varman (Nala), kg., 117, 368 
Skanda-vamian I (Pallava), kg., 231- 
32, 234 

Skanda-varman n (Pallava), kg., 
234 i 

Skanda-varman III (Pallava), kg., | 
234, 250 

Skanda-varman (Salankavana), kg., 
74-75 

Slavery, 348-49 

Smith, V. A., 127, 138, 141, 155, 196, 
264, 337, 448 ' 


Sinritis, 7, 11, 269-70, 273, 278, 
291, 308, 342-43, 345-46, 349, 351-52, 
371, 376, 378, 399, 410, 416 
.Sohanag, lock, 428 
So-kiu, lock, 323 

Somadeva, aiith., 177, 197 
Somavam4l, dynst., 89, 124 
Some4vara III, kg., 160 
Somnath, loct., 436 
Sotthisena, kg., 259 
Sraddha,' 349, 352, 376 
Sravasti, loct., 387, 427-28 
Sridhara-varman, kg., 55 
Sri-gupta, kg., 129-31 
Sri-kshetra, 314 
SrI-mara, kg., 312 
Srinivasa, kg., 83 
Sriparvata, 236 , 440 
Sripura, loct., 88-90 
Srisaila, loct., 99 
Srisailastliala-inahdtmya, lit,, 99 
Sri (?) Soma, kg., 34, 52 
Srivijaya, loct., 315 
Srngima, Sugh, loct., 432 
Srungavarapukota grant, 80 
Srutabodha, lit., 409 
Srutis, 342, 416 
St. Gregory, 340, 379 
St, Jerome, 339 
Stein, Anrel, 193, 198 
Sthalis 285 

Sthanakundura (Talguuda), loct., 
239 

Subhadeva, off., 286 
Sudarsana lake, 179, 436 
Sudeva, Sudevaraja, kg., 87-88 
Sndheranjo-daro, loct., 435 
Sudraka, anth., 351, 403, 406 
Sudras, 343-45, 400 
Sulikas, peo., 205 
Snltanganj, lock, 426, 447 
Stilva-sutra, lit., 415 
Sumatra, loct., 6, 7, 9, 151, 315, 322, 
358, 379 

Sunagara, loct., 78 
Sundaramurti, 224 
Sunet, lock, 432 
Sunga, dynsk, 96, 126, 404, 430 
Sung-Yun, 177, 194, 198 
Sura, kg., 85-86 
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Surashtra, loct., 169, 179, 187, 230, 
283 

Surasmichaiidra, gov., 188, 281 
Suryadatta, off., 275 
Suryaghosha, kg., 91 
Surya Siddbonta, lit., 416, 418 
Suryavarmaii, prc., 89-90 
Susarman, 188 
Susruta, aiitb-., 420-21 
SuSruta-Somhito, lit., 420 
Susunia ins., 141 
Sutlej, r., 3, 24, 31, 33, 142 
Sutras, 386 

Suvanjabhumi, loci., 309 
Suvannadvipa, 309-10, 314, 316, 320 
Suvarna-nadT, 85 
SuvariiaprabbSsa, lit., 390 
Suvarnapuslipa, kg., 330 
Suvilakha, off., 230 
Svamidasa, feud,, 172 
Svamxdatta, kg., 76, 145 
Svapna-Vasavadatta, lit., 403 
Svarnadeva, Swarnate, kg., 330 
Svayamvara, 351 
Svetambaras, 391 
Syria, 379 


I Tliakurdiya grant, 88 
I Thaneswara, toct., 374 
I Theh Polar, loct., 432 
. Thibaut, G., 418 
Thomas, F. W., 462 
I Thul-Mir-Rukan, 435 
' Tigawa, loct., 453 
I Tilaprastha, Tilpat, loct., 431 
Tlra-bliiifcti, loct., 283 
Tiraiyar, 222, 229 
Tiripali, kg., 259 
Tirittliana grant, 77-78 
Tirukkural, IJI., 223 
Tiruinangai A]var, 224 
Tirunaraiyur, loct., 224 
Tissa, kg., 252, 254 
Tissa (Bhatika), kg., 253 
Tissa (Jetlha), kg., 256, 258 
Tissa (Kanitttha), kg., 253 
Tissa (Saihglia), kg., 255 
Tissa (Voliarika), kg., 254-56 
Tivara, Tivaradeva, Tivararfija, kg.,. 

88-91, 124 
Tivaranagara, 89 
Tokharian, 328 
Tokharistan, loct., 198 
Tondai, loci., 222, 358 
Toijdaimandalam, loct, 222, 229 
Tondaiman Ilain Teraiyan, kg., 219, 


Tad^ani ins., 246 
Ta^afigala Madhava, kg., 250 
Tagara (Ter), loct., 453 
Takakusu, J., 155 
Takka Yagapparani, lit., 230 
Talai-yalanganam, loct., 223-24 
Talakad, loct., 248-50 
Tambrapura, loct., 72 
Tamralipti, loct., 357-58, 424 
Tandivada plates, 82 
Tan-tan, loct., 319 
Tara, 439 

Taranatha, auth., 420 
■ Taron, loct., 339 
Tattvarthad higama s u tra , lit., 
393 

Taxila, loct., 397, 432, 456 
Tekkali Charter, 78 
Tenasserim, r., 322 
Ter (Tagara), loct., 456 
Terracotta, 461-63 
Tewar (Tripuri), loct., 438 


222 

Tondaiyar, 222-23, 225 
Toramaxja, kg., 190-91, 194-99, 202, 
206, 212, 304 , 306, 379, 432 
Tosall, loci., 84, 438 
Trade, 357-59 
Traikuta, nil., 238 
Traikutaka, dvust., 119, 121, 291, 
369 

Trajan, kg., 338 
Traya-naga, kg., 27 
, Trikamala (maharaja), 172 
I Trikuta, loct., 71 
I Trinetra Pallava, 221 
! Triparvata, mt., 241 
! Tripitakas, lit., 382 
I Tripuri, loct., 438 
■ Triratra, sac., 41, 370 
I Trivikrama, 451 
, Tsiao-li monastery, 331 
' Tukharistan, loct., 19 
Tuk Mas., loct., 317 
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Tnmbavana, loct., 174 

Tnugabbadra, r., 231, 233 

Tarfan, Joct., 323 

Turkestan, 322, 324-27, 331, 419 

Turks, 194 

Tushara, peo., 13, 20 

Tr-re, loot., 334 


Udiahara, loci., ISS 
Uchcliakalpa, dyiisi., 109-10, 146, 

1S8-89, 275, 280-81 
L'clichangi, Tchclihringi, loct., 244 
■Uch-Turfan, lock, 323, 328 
Udavagiri, 143, 166, 372, 374, 391, 
438, 449, 459 

Udayana, kg., 90, 92, 194 
Udayendiram, loct., 232-33 
Udita, f,, 373 
Udranga, 291 

irdyotakara, aiith., 364, 386 
Ugra (caste), 345 
U^asena, kg., 145 
{.'jjavinT, loct., 40, 51, 53, 55, 66, 
168, 171, 343, 357, 396, 437 
Vkthya, sac., 101, 369 
L’lnrisvati, auth., 391, 393 
L'rnavarrnaa, kg., 78, 80-81, 397-98 
Undavalli, 451, 459 
Tndikavatika grant, 87-88 
Upamita, t., 373 

Upanayaua, 11, 347, 350, 599, 400 
Upanishats, lit., 381 
Vparika, off.^ 283-84 
Vparika-mahardja, 216 
Uparkot, loct., 460 
Upatissa II, kg., 258 
Upavarsha, aiith., 381 
Uraivvir, loct., 227 
r-'-’--. - '73 

■ , p., 219 

Uruvapalli grant, 232 
Ushavadata, 34 
Uttamabhadras, pco., 34 
Ultarayana, 377 


Vagbhata I, aiith., 419 
Vahaipparandalai, loct., 221 


Vahlikas, peo., 168-69 
Vaid-va, C. V,, 189 
VaijavantI, loct., 238-39, 241, 243-45, 
439 

Vaijayantipura, loct., 443 
Vaikuntha Perumal temple, 441 
Vainya-gupta, kg., 189-90, 192, 210-1), 
366 

Vai4all, loct., 51, 130, 159, 180, 272, 
283-84, 355, 357, 371, 387, 426 
Vaiscshika-siitras, lit., 381 
Vaishnava, 114, 166, 224, 356, 365, 
368, 371, 377, 456 
Vaishnavisni, 75, 371, 374 , 448 
Vaisravana, kg., 44-45, 301 
Vaisvas (caste), II, 342-45, 347-48, 
357, 399-400, 402 

Vajapeya, sac., 65, 101, 105-06, 231, 
361 

Vajracbchhedika PrajhSpdramita, 
lit., 383 
Vajrapaiji, 444 

VSka^aka, dyiist., I, 3-4, 6, 26, 36, 
38-39, 44, 54, 58-61, 82, 89, 93-125, 
127, 131, 146, 169, 182, 185, 202, 
239-40, 265, 270-72, 276, 278, 280- 
81, 284, 288-89, 291, 301, 342, 344- 
: 45 360, 363, 369-72, 381, 387, 390, 

' 398, 402, 405, 437-39, 443-44, 457 

Vake^v'ara, loct., 72 
1 Vakyapadtya, lit., 406 

I Vala, Valabhi, loct., 62, 186, 192, 

; 2)3. 279, 282, 347, 368, 388-89, 391, 

393, 39b, 435 
Valkha, loct., 172 
Vallabhas, off., 289 
Vamana, aiith., 155-56 
VanarasI, loct., 66, 225, 229-30, 239, 
244-45 439 

Vanga, ’loct., 168, 209-10, 217 
Vanji, loct., 224, 227 
Varahamihira, auth., 339, 378, 409, 
412-13, 416, 418, 421, 422 
Varahran II, kg., IS, 56 
Varahran, III, kg., 56 
Vardhamana-bhukti, loct., 210-11 
Vardhamanapura, loct., 78 
Vamians, dynst., 90, 121, 281, 310, 
436 

Varo Shahi, kg., 22 
Vamna-vishpu, 444 
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Varunika, loot., 209 
Vasabha, kg., 251-52, 259 
Vasata, q., 91 
Vasish^lia, dynsi., 80-81 
Vdiishtha Siddlianta, lit., 415 
Vafiishthiputra Saktivarman, kg., 79 
Vasithiputa Siri Vichitasena, kg., 
45 

Vasubandhu, auth.. 5, 155-56, 270, 
383, 385-86, 399 

Vasudeva I, kg.. 13-16, 25, 42-43, 
295 

Vasudeva II, kg., 14, 16-7, 20, 29, 295 
Vasula, p., 407 
Vasu-naga, kg., 37 
Vatsabhatti, p., 407 
Vatsagulma, •lock, 396, 438 
Vatsaraja, kg., 92 
A'atsyayana, auth., 364 , 381, 386 
Vayurakshita (general), 180 
Ve'ddhga Jyotisha, lit., 415 
Velurpalaiyam Plates, 233 
Velvikundi grant, 223 
Vengl, loct., 69, 73, 75, 145, 440 
Vengipura, loct., 73 
Yenni, battle at, 220-21 
Vetulla, Vetullaka, sect., 254, 256-57 
Vibhisliana, kg., 85 
Vibhudatta, off., 275 
Vibhu-naga, kg., 37 
Vichitasena, kg., 46 
Vidarbha, loct., 88, 96 
Vidisa, loct., 96-97, 141, 143, 357, 436 
Vieng Sra, loct., 321 
Vijaya, kg., 255 
Vijayadeva-varman, kg., 369 
Vijayalaya, kg., 224 
Vijaya-magha, kg., 46, 301 
Vijayapurl, loct., 65-66 
Vijayasena, fend., 210 
Vijaj-a-sena, kg., 53-54 
Vijaya-varman, kg., 313 
Vijudiwvada, 385-86 
Vikraraendra, kg., 82 
Vikramendra (Vishnukundin), kg., 
122 

Vikrama era, 404 
Viw^alika, lit., 3S5 
Vhiayasthitisthapakas, off., 279 
Viitaya-vinichchaya, lit., 259, 383 


Vindhvasakti, kg., 54, 59, 95-96, 98, 
344 ' 

Vindh 3 'asakti TI, kg., 112, 120 
Vindhj'asena, kg., 108, 119-20, 239 
Vira-daman, kg., 53-54 
Vira era, 393 

Virakorcha-varman, kg., 234 
Virapurusha-datta, kg., 51, 64, 66 
Virasarman, t., 235 
Virasena, kg,, 27, 37, 94, 101, 166, 
167, 299, 301 
Vsra-varman, kg., 234 
Vlra-varman, prc., 249 
Virupaksha, gov., 15 
Visadeva, kg., 126,^ 

ViSakhadatta, auth., 161-62, 403, 406 
Visakhavarman, kg., 81 
Vishaya, 283-85 

Vishayamahattaras, off., 285-86, 290 
Vishayapatis , off., 284-85 
Vishnu, 74, 114, 214, 222, 248, 317, 
320, 363, 368, 372, 374 , 410, 426, 
437, 449-51, 453, 462 
Vishnudharmottara purdna, lit., 409 
Vishnugopa (Gahga), kg., 249 
Vishnugopa (Pallava), kg., 145, 232 
A'ishnugopa-varman I, prc., 234 
Vishitugopa-vannaii II, kg., 234 
Vishnu-gupta, kg., 184, 214-15 
Vishnukundin, dvust., 26 , 71, 76, 
89, 286, 440 

Vishnnpurana, lit., 134, 194 
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Eauislika m, Vasudeva II, Scj-tho-Sassanian, Later Scythian. 
Kidara Kushana. llalava, Yaudheya, Bhavanaga. 
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PLATE III 



Samiidra-; 
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iriipta-Asvaniecllia, Chandi-a-giipta n-Lion-slayev 
-nara-gupta I, Huna-Sassanian prototype, 
Toramana. Shahi .Tavula. Miliirakula. 








PLATE IT 



Buddha, Buvnath. 
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PLATE VIII 




sajBnekaai'aa 



Duorwiiy, l);i,sriv;ifui'ii tciniil 








PL A TE X. 






PLATE' XII 
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PLATE XIV 



Lady witli the left lefr bent up, 
Ajanta. 









